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SELF-HELP ACTIVITIES OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
Summary 


THE self-help movement had its genesis early in the depression, when 
unemployed and other needy persons formed themselves into groups, 
endeavoring to supply their needs through their own cooperative 
efforts. Having no resources but their labor, which was a drug on 
the regular labor market, they bartered their services for surplus 
commodities, and salvaged clothing and other articles and recon- 
ditioned them. The success of the group that was formed in Seattle 
in 1931 furnished the impetus for a movement which spread into other 
sections of the United States but was most extensive in the West. 
These groups gradually extended their activities until by 1933 they 
covered a wide range. Grants of Federal funds under the Federal 
relief acts of 1933 and the 2 following years, and of State funds in 
some States, made possible the acquisition of limited equipment and 
enabled many groups to engage in productive enterprises. 

The success of the movement since 1933 has fluctuated, being 
affected by economic conditions and the opportunities afforded by 
W. P. A. and other public work relief. In some States a beginning 
has been made, under State supervision and with some Federal and 
State assistance, to build up permanent, self-sustaining, productive 
business enterprises by self-help groups. Vocational and cooper- 
ative training has in this way been provided and some measure of 
economic security made possible for the members of such groups. 
Self-help activities have had a special appeal for older workers whose 
chances of reabsorption into industrial employment are slight. 

A survey of self-help activities was made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as early as the spring of 1933. Again, in the Bureau’s 
general survey of cooperative associations, covering the year 1936, 
the self-help groups were included. The data so obtained were sup- 
plemented, in southern California, by a spot study which included all 
of the association in existence at the time of the survey. The study 
therefore makes possible an appraisal of the self-help movement after 
an interval of some 4 years.’ 





' For earlier articles on the self-help movement, see Monthly Labor Review, issues of March-June 1933, 
October 1933, February, July, and December 1934, March and December 1935, and March and August 1936. 
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Although many of the early groups have passed out of existence, 
there remain a certain proportion of them that are still active. The 
Seattle group ceased its self-help activities about the end of 1932 and 
became a defensive and protest organization. In California, how- 
ever, 64 of the associations started in the period 1930-33 were still in 
operation when the present study was made. In all the States com- 
bined, there were 69 active groups reported which had been part of the 
original movement. It may be noted that this group includes a 
number which have never received any Federal or State grants. 

Altogether, information for 1936 was obtained for 145 self-help 
groups, located in 11 States and the District of Columbia. In southern 
California the coverage of the survey was complete; in the other States 
the reporting associations formed about 60 percent of the known 
associations. Nine-tenths of the organizations (135) covered by the 
survey were in the Western States of California, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, and Colorado; six were in the Middle West; and four were in 
the East. 

Among the more common activities reported by the associations 
were farming and gardening, sewing and the making of men’s and 
women’s clothing, exchange of labor for commodities, wood cutting, 
canning, and salvage. Fishing, logging and lumbering and manufac- 
ture of shingles, and mining were engaged in by associations located on 
the coast and in the timbered and mining regions, respectively. Elec- 
tric blankets, storage batteries, furniture, rugs, etc., were manufactured 
by other groups. Still other activities were the building of houses, 
breeding of rabbits, making of woodenware, toys, and novelties, and 
experimentation with frozen-pack fruits and water culture of veg- 
etables. 

Membership.—Over one-half of the aggregate membership of 4,429 
reported by 140 groups were in the California associations, and another 
27 percent was in the Virginia and Washington associations. The 
organizations varied greatly in size, the membership ranging from 3 to 
753. The great majority were composed of from 10 to 50 members. 
Five had a membership of 100 or over. The associations engaged in 
the exchange of labor for commodities, in farming and gardening, and 
in canning reported the largest group membership. In the two States 
for which data as to composition of the membership was available— 
California and Washington—middle-aged members predominated. 
In fact, except in the associations engaged in productive work, a large 
proportion of the members of the California associations were dis- 
qualified for private employment by age or physical disability. In the 
Washington societies, in contrast, less than one-seventh of the members 
had physical disabilities which were such as to debar them from private 
employment, and most of these were curable. 

Statistics of operation.—Aggregate assets of $541,538 were reported 
by 98 associations. In addition, the California associations reported 
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machinery and equipment, purchased from Federal and State grants, 
to the value of $62,059. The associations engaged in canning, farm- 
ing and gardening, and logging and lumbering as their main activity 
had the largest amount of assets—$160,284, $92,965, and $38,403, 
respectively. Net worth to the amount of $144,974 was reported by 
77 associations. 

A total production of $396,975 in the year 1936 was reported by 76 
self-help groups. Three-fifths of this amount was the production of 
associations whose main activity was canning ($98,892), the exchange 
of labor for commodities ($64,521), and logging and lumbering 
($57,926). In addition, the following production was reported, but 
no estimate of value was given: Forty thousand quarts of canned food 
products, 16,000 adobe bricks, 1,083,080 feet of lumber, 1,536,560 feet 
of logs, and the construction of eight houses. 

The members of 34 associations earned a total of $140,453 in 1936, 
either in cash or its equivalent in scrip. The members of associations 
engaging mainly in exchange of labor and in logging and lumbering 
earned the largest amounts—$46,250 and $29,171, respectively. 

Employment.—In most self-help cooperatives the members are all 
workers in the group activities. In one State (California) the associa- 
tions generally require a minimum of 2 days’ work a week. Most 
self-help groups are not able to provide full employment but the aver- 
age time worked per member is usually much higher than this required 
minimum. 

In only 8 of the associations reporting was the number of member 
workers smaller than the full membership. Six associations had some 
nonmember employees, probably because of the seasonal nature of the 
work, requiring additional assistance at certain times. The amount of 
employment furnished in 1936 through the self-help activities was 
available only for the 14 Idaho groups and a Virginia association; 
they furnished, respectively, 136,117 and 349,766 man-hours of work 
for their members. 

Remuneration.—In the self-help cooperatives whose main activity 
was the exchange of their labor for needed commodities, the members 
were generally paid in commodities. The estimated value of these, in 
the groups reporting, ranged from 10 to 50 cents an hour and from $2 
to $5 per week. Some associations were able to distribute a little cash, 
also, among their members, when certain activities were paid for in 
money. ‘The wages paid in the productive associations depended on 
many factors, and in most associations the returns were not sufficient 
to pay union wages. One association in Utah, however, reported that 
it paid union rates, two associations in California stated that they 
paid W. P. A. wages, and one in Washington said that it paid the 


“going” wage. One Washington group had a piece-work system of 
remuneration. : 
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Geographic Distribution and Activities 


Ninety percent of the 145 self-help cooperatives furnishing data 
for 1936 were located in 4 Western States—California (92 societies), 
Washington (20 societies), Idaho (14 societies),? and Utah (8 societies). 
Of the others, 3 were in Missouri, 2 in Wisconsin, and 1 each in Colo- 
rado, the District of Columbia, lowa, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 

Organized as a means of obtaining subsistence for their needy mem- 
bers, who were unemployed or handicapped and had little or no cash 
capital and equipment, the principal activities of most self-help or- 
ganizations have necessarily been concentrated on obtaining food, 
clothing, and the other necessaries of life, mainly through the exchange 
of the labor of their members for such commodities or cash as might 
be obtainable. As they have by their own efforts and through public 
and private assistance accumulated capital and equipment, many 
groups have been able to engage in productive activities which have 
provided employment and better living for their members. 

Among the more common activities of the self-help cooperatives 
reporting for 1936 were farming and gardening (48 societies), sewing 
and the making of men’s and women’s clothing (37 societies), exchange 
of labor for commodities (34 societies), wood cutting (29 societies), 
canning (26 societies), salvage (14 societies), and logging and lumber- 
ing (14 societies). Commissaries were operated by 22 groups. Nine- 
teen societies ran kitchens to furnish meals to their members and four 
furnished sleeping quarters for some of their members. Eleven retail 
stores, eight bakeries, and two restaurants were operated by self- 
help groups. Many of the cooperatives engaged in a number of activi- 
ties, as many as 18 being carried on by one association. 

The nature of the activities of the self-help cooperatives is dependent 
on many circumstances, such as opportunities afforded by the sur- 
rounding country, the skill, capabilities, or ingenuity of the members, 
the equipment obtainable or which can be made from available 
materials, etc. The large number of groups engaging in farming and 
gardening operations indicates the many localities where such activi- 
ties are practicable. The two societies engaging in fishing were 
located on the coast. In the timbered sections of the country, the 
unemployed turned to logging and lumbering and the manufacture 
of shingles, many of the members having had previous experience in 
such work. One society located in a mining region was operating a 
coal mine. Sewing, woodcutting, salvage, and weed burning were 
popular activities of numerous groups which had little capital. 

One society manufactured an electrically heated blanket, for which 
various therapeutic values were claimed and which was marketed 





2 Data for Idaho self-help cooperatives are partly from Idaho Self-Help Cooperatives: ‘The Self-Help 
Cooperative Program, Annual Report, 1936, Boise, 1937. 
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through physicians throughout the country. This organization also 
did electrical repair work. Other products manufactured by indi- 
vidual societies included storage batteries, furniture, clothing, knit 
goods, and rugs. 

In a small community where the housing problem was acute, a 
self-help cooperative engaged in building for its members houses of 
all kinds, ranging from log cabins to modern houses with the latest 
improvements. ‘Two societies specialized in making celery bleachers 
out of newspapers collected by its members; these were sold to truck 
farmers in the vicinity. Two other groups were breeding rabbits, 
selling the meat, hides, and fertilizer to local dealers. 

The members of one self-help group, who were woodworkers, were 
utilizing the training they had received from their Norwegian fathers 
in making attractive and salable woodenware, and those of another 
group were developing and producing wooden novelties and toys, 
which they were successfully marketing. 

A canning society had been experimenting with frozen-pack fruits, 
with which it had been quite successful. Another society, seeing pos- 
sibilities in soilless or water culture of vegetables, was experimenting 
with the growing of various kinds of vegetables in this way. 

The principal activity of one association in California was finding 
jobs for its members; at the time of the report these jobs ranged from 
picking potatoes to shingling a roof. Three other societies also tried 
to find steady employment or odd jobs for their members, and two 
of these societies had been able to secure permanent private employ- 
ment for a certain number. 

Asan instance of what self-help groups have been able to accomplish, 
without any monetary assistance from either Federal or State funds, 
may be cited one association in southern California. This organiza- 
tion was one of the earliest, having started in July 1932. In June 
1937 the principal activity was the exchange of labor with local busi- 
ness firms for foodstuffs; other operations included a wood project, 
salvaging, sewing, and fishing and the smoking of fish. 

Labor-exchange arrangements had produced for members’ consump- 
tion day-old bread, in return for labor on the grounds around a bakery ; 
unsold milk, in return for assistance in nontechnical dairy operations 
and plant maintenance; and shelf-worn and damaged packages of 
breakfast foods, in return for various services to a local wholesaler. 
Through other agreements, members received hospitalization, mater- 
nity service, and other medical care from a hospital, and haircuts from 
a barber in the community. 

An employment agency was operated by the unit, and because of 
its active efforts and frequent favorable publicity given by the local 
newspapers, many temporary and a number of permanent jobs had 
been found for qualified members. (At the time of the study the 
membership of the group included skilled workers in almost every 
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ordinary trade.) It was reported that labor-exchange contacts with 
local firms had resulted, in a number of cases, in permanent jobs for 
the members assigned to duty there. 

Salvaging operations included the collection of clothing, and collec- 
tion and bundling of old newspapers for sale to a company manufac- 
turing celluloid dolls. Wood from the wreckage of movie sets had 
been given to the group by the studios in Culver City, and some had 
also been obtained from wrecking old buildings in Santa Monica. I{ 
was estimated that approximately 65,000 feet of such lumber had been 
handled by the unit since its organization, in addition to about 1,000 
loads of kindling. A certain amount of hardwood had also been 
secured by removing unwanted trees for local residents. With two 
gasoline-powered saws the logs were cut into sections, then split by 
hand into desired sizes. The winter of 1936-37 having been unusually 
cold, the group was able to sell practically all of the wood not needed 
by the members. 

In the sewing room, operated by a force of about 20 women, pillows, 
rag rugs, and quilts were made from salvaged cloth. This section 
also reconditioned and repaired the clothing collected by the salvage 
division of the organization. 

The group’s kitchen furnished noon meals to from 50 to 75 persons 
daily, and to about 25 each morning and evening. The unit had 
acquired a fishing boat which made two fishing trips each week in 
order to keep the commissary and the kitchen supplied with fresh 
fish. Any part of the catch not used immediately was salted or 
smoked for future use. A certain amount of fish was also smoked 
for nonmember fishermen, on shares. 

In 1936, the group handled a total of approximately 515,000 pounds 
of foodstuffs and served nearly 30,000 meals, on a total cash income 
of only $1,921, obtained mainly from the sale of salvaged newspapers 
and wood. By its various activities the organization was able to 
supply in fairly adequate quantities the perishable goods (such as fruits, 
vegetables, and milk) needed by more than 100 members and their 
families; it had not been so successful in securing meats and staple 
groceries. Several members told the Bureau’s investigator that 
every bit of clothing they were wearing had been obtained through 
the association. 

Sleeping quarters were furnished to 18 single men in one of the 
unit’s buildings and in a large tent; in return for the use of these quar- 
ters the men contributed to the organization 10 percent of whatever 
they were able to earn on outside jobs obtained for them by the unit. 

The group’s activities were carried on in quarters formerly occupied 
by a lumber company, which the self-help group had obtained free; 
these consisted of a small office building and in its rear a series of low 
buildings which housed the commissary, sewing room, newspaper 
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salvage room, dormitory, combination garage and machine shop, etc. 
One small frame building contained a library of some 3,000 volumes 
which the unit had accumulated through its salvage activities. 

The various kinds of activities engaged in by the self-help coopera- 
tives reporting to the Bureau are shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Activities © Self-Help Cooperatives 


















































| Number of Number of 
| projects projects 
Activity Activity 
, Auxil- : Auxil- 
Main | iary Main | “tery 
activity activity activity activity 
| 
All projects-_--_------ Saban akcmbpied 145 207 || Handicraft production..........._}.._.___- ] 
i= se inebdessesttncesdacces | 3 4 
Adobe projects - enececeenoe Si oo ° =a | y ee 
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Bakeries...........- shedd ‘| 5 | 3 |} Knitting mills.................... PRE... 
a ee 1D Laer epenenee..... ...........-... 21 | 13 
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Clothing manufacture: Rabbit breeding..___._..____- id. Lf Reta 
Men’s clothing. __---- edd 3 IEE |} ae 
Women’s clothing --- pante 3 4 || Retail stores_.....___- sentria 1 10 
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Dairying --.--..--- astehbalesaaaeee 3 1 || Shingle mills... ----_--- : 7 bd | D lenaisas. 
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Electric-blanket manufacture... _- PF Pkbkond Soap manufacture._..._......__.. 1 1 
Electrical repair work... _..-- YS Gi RR ie Recital 3 
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al al IER SS BALLS SRE onoweee} 1 || Wood products._......._.___. a , Mae 





Year and Form of Organization 


Most of the 145 self-help associations for which information was 
received had been organized during the period from 1932 to 1936, 
one-fourth (36) being formed in 1932. One association, however, 
dated back to 1923,° one was organized in 1930, and six in 1931. The 
oldest organization, therefore, had been in existence for 14 years. 
The average age of all the associations was 3% years. 

The number of the reporting self-help cooperatives which were 
organized in each year was as follows: 


Number of Number of 

associations associations 
a ete tts hae iene eke 5 ERTS ape abs de ame Ee gee Ae 5 oe 22 
Pie’ see tls. okediwsdida De hE. Lb. edb 20 
seid id til ce esicik soled ie Sabie iden dd Ss ei bitte onder pen egegting bhiventp cited mins 128 
I dei wn APE ek tk 36 | Year not reported______-______-_- 6 
aia Oe i sie wee ali 25 





1 Includes 12 associations in Idaho under the reorganization program initiated Jan. 1, 1936. 





§ This was originally a workers’ productive enterprise which later joined the self-help movement. 
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Practically all the reporting self-help cooperatives were autonomous 
groups, owned and controlled by the members. They operated on the 
principle of one vote per member and only three associations permitted 
proxy voting. 

Only one-fifth (30) of the 145 associations covered by the Bureau’s 
survey were incorporated; 8 of these were formed as nonprofit corpora- 
tions. The incorporated associations were distributed geographically 
as follows: 





Number of Number o/ 

associations associations 
Ne wide 9} Utah_--_.. : * : 7 
District of Columbia__________- 1| Virginia___-_-__~ waa am | 
NEE aS ER NEN ET ES 
ee eee a | 
RE rr limes ila ge 3 





One association, it was reported, was set up as a common-law trust, 
with control in the board of trustees, but with members voting on 
certain matters. 

In California the most common form of government was a board of 
directors ranging from 3 to 13, elected in most cases annually or semi- 
annually. In one association the term of office was 3 years; in 
another, although the term was only 1 month, actually few changes in 
officers occurred. A manager and secretary directed three associa- 
tions; these were elective officials in two associations, and in the third 
the manager was elected and he appointed the secretary. The turn- 
over in management personnel was generally high, only a few associa- 
tions having had practically no changes. Membership meetings, 
usually held monthly or semimonthly, were fairly well attended as 
a rule. Seven associations had had nearly 100 percent attendance. 


Membership 


RESTRICTIONS ON MEMBERSHIP 


The majority of the self-help associations covered by the survey 
had no limitations on membership. A few associations, however, did 
impose certain restrictions. Three had a racial qualification, requiring 
that members must be Caucasian-or white. Citizenship was a req- 
ulsite in two associations (in one members must also be law abiding), 
and loyalty to the Constitution in one association. Other require- 
ments were good reputation (two societies), belief in cooperation 
(one society), cooperative mindedness (one society), ability and will- 
ingness to work (two societies), physical fitness (one society), and 
not members of another society (two societies). Drunkenness was 
cause for exclusion by one unit. Three associations limited their 
membership to those who were unemployed or had insufficient or low 
(less than $100 per month) income. The productive groups sometimes 
limited the membership to those for whom work could be provided 
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(seven societies), to those with the requisite occupational skill (three 
societies), or to a certain number (in five societies to 20, 25, 200, 201, 
and 250, respectively). 

New members were not being encouraged or taken in, in two asso- 
ciations. One society in California and one in Colorado imposed a 
30-day probationary period before active membership could be ac- 
quired. The California society also provided for associate or non- 
working members, who might share in the distribution of available 
commodities, on payment of $1 per month. A society in Utah stated 
that it had different classes of members but did not specify what they 
were. 

Only three societies charged a membership fee (25 cents, 50 cents, 
and $1, respectively); four societies had monthly dues of 25 cents, 
which in practice, however, were remitted if the member was unable 
to pay. In one society the wife of a member was permitted to join 
on payment of dues of 10 cents a month. 


MEMBERSHIP IN 1936 


An aggregate membership of 4,429 was reported by 140 self-help 
cooperatives, over one-half of which was in the California associations 
(2,336). Virginia with 753 members (17 percent) and Washington 


with 429 members (10 percent) ranked next in membership. The 
labor-exchange, farming and gardening, and canning associations re- 
ported the largest membership—1,523, 823, and 590, respectively. 
The membership of the self-help associations reporting on this point, 
classified by main activities of the associations, is shown in table 2 


TaBLe 2.—Membership of Self-Help Cooperative Associations in 1936, by Main 
Activity 
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1 140 societies, including 1 wholesale with 20 member societies. Total membership includes 76 members 
of 13 societies for which individual society membership was not reported. 
2 2 societies. 5 Not reported. § Member societies. 
3 25 societies. 6 6 societies. *9 societies, 
4 20 societies. 7 1 society. 
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SIZE OF ASSOCIATIONS 


The self-help cooperatives covered by the Bureau survey varied 
greatly in size, those reporting membership having a range of from 3 
to 753 members. Almost three-quarters (72 percent) of the associa- 
tions, however, were composed of between 10 and 50 members. Many 
of the smallest groups were engaged in an activity which required a 
certain skill, such as printing, rug weaving, the making of wood prod- 
ucts, hauling, furniture manufacture, etc. The five associations 
which had a membership of 100 or over were engaged mainly in farm- 
ing and gardening and various activities connected with the exchange 
of labor for commodities and services. Classified by size, the number 
of associations in the different classes was as follows: 


Number of 

associations 
SEE CEE EO ret 17 
10 and under 25 members- - - _. , Re OA are 53 
25 and under 50 members_-_________. Ae nid eat 38 
50 and under 100 members. - - _- le Ee tere 14 
100 members and over____________--_-- / es eee 5 


COMPOSITION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Age, sex, occupational, and other characteristics of the members of 
self-help cooperatives are available for two States—California and 
Washington—in both cases as of June 1937.* 

The majority of the members of the reporting self-help groups in 
California were white, though a few groups were composed of Negroes 
and there were Mexicans and Negroes in other groups. In Wash- 
ington the membership reported was preponderantly native, but only 
one member in seven was born in the State. The average member 
had lived there half of his life. 

Middle-aged or elderly persons formed the major part of the Cali- 
fornia membership. The average age of the members was around 50 
years, though the range was from 18 to 80 years. The membership 
of a few groups, however, was predominantly young, and there was a 
scattering of young persons in the other groups. The predominance 
of middle-aged and elderly members, some groups reported, was due 
to the fact that younger persons who had formerly béen members had 
obtained private employment or work on W. P. A. projects, and 
otners that persons handicapped by age and other infirmities found 
it almost impossible to obtain outside employment. The members 
of the Washington associations which reported were mostly in the 
middle-aged class, only a few being under 25 or over 65. The Cali- 
fornia membership was about evenly divided between men and 
women, with a slight preponderance of men in the groups engaging 
in productive work. In Washington, however, the men outnumbered 
the women nine to two. 





‘ Data for Washington are from the Coordinator (Washington State Department of Social Security), 
August 1937, p. 8. 














Self-Help Activities of the Unemployed 1] 


Occupationally, about 38 percent of the members of the reporting 
associations in California which engaged in productive work were 
skilled and professional workers, 14 percent were unskilled workers, 
12 percent were farmers, and 36 percent were housewives. In one 
large association engaged principally in the exchange of labor for 
commodities, approximately 60 percent of the members were unskilled 
workers and housewives and 40 percent skilled and professional 
workers and farmers. In the other reporting societies approximately 
50 percent of the men were skilled workers and 50 percent were 
unskilled workers and farmers. There were practically no white- 
collar or professional workers. Most of the women were housewives. 
Except in the associations engaged in productive work, which had 
recently weeded out those unable to work because of age or disability, 
a large proportion of the members were disqualified for private 
employment because of physical handicaps or age. 

In the Washington associations, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
workers and farmers were about equally represented in the member- 
ship. Half of the women were housewives. Less than one-seventh 
of the members had physical disabilities which would militate against 
their seeking private employment and most of these were curable. 


Statistics of Operation 
ASSETS AND NET WORTH 


Aggregate assets of $541,538 were reported by 98 associations. 
Over four-fifths of this amount was reported by the associations in 
California ($294,554), Washington ($87,585), and Idaho ($61,490). 
The California associations reported, in addition, machinery and equip- 
ment, purchased from Federal and State grants, to the value of $62,059. 
The associations engaged in canning, farming and gardening, and log- 
ging and lumbering as their main activity had the largest assets — 
$160,284, $92,965, and $38,403, respectively. 

Net worth (paid-in capital, surplus, surplus reserves, and undivided 
earnings) to the amount of $144,974 was reported by 77 associations, 
the California associations leading, with $67,592, followed by the 
Idaho associations with $34,436. Classified by main activity, the 
societies engaged in canning ranked first ($25,683), and those doing 
farming and gardening next ($20,893). 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OR SERVICES 


A total production of $396,975 in the year 1936 was reported by 
76 self-help associations. Some of the associations stated that the 
amount reported did not include products exchanged for labor, others 
that it represented cash sales only, and still others that it represented 
the estimated cash value of their production. The California, Idaho, 
and Washington associations led in value of production—$168,854_ 
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$76,881, and $62,111 respectively. Sixty percent of the aggregate 
production was reported by associations whose main activity was 
canning ($98,892), exchange of labor for commodities ($64,521), and 
logging and lumbering ($57,926). The following products, as to which 
no estimate of the value was made, were also reported by four associa- 
tions, whose main activity was canning, house building, lime kiln, and 
logging and lumbering, respectively: 40,000 quarts of canned food 
products; construction of eight houses; 16,000 adobe bricks; 1,083,080 
feet of lumber and 1,536,560 feet of logs. 


EARNINGS OF MEMBERS 


Aggregate earnings of members were reported by only 34 associa- 
tions. These groups reported a total of $140,453 earned by their 
members in 1936, either in cash or its equivalent in scrip. The highest 
group totals were reported by associations engaging mainly in ex- 
change of labor ($46,250) and logging and lumbering ($29,171). 

Table 3 shows the aggregate assets, net worth, value of products 
or services, and earnings of the associations reporting on these points. 


TaBLE 3.—Assets, Net Worth, Value of Products, and Earnings of Members of Self- 
Help Cooperatives, 1936, by State and Main Activity ! 






































Value of Aggregate 
Assets Net worth products or earnings of 
services mem bers 
State and main activity Asso- Asso- Asso- Asso- 
cia- cia- cia- cia- 
tions tions tions tions 
re- | Amount)", | Amount} "),_ | Amount re- | Amount 
port- port- port- port- 
ing ing ing ing 
is Ciiidenebadaknone~tenedakemis 98 |$541, 538 77 |$144, 974 76 |$396, 975 34 | $140, 453 
SC a ee 4 13, 986 4 fk OY Fae aes gee ee 
Battery manufacture _-.-.........---- 1 2, 735 Ee 5 See SER ERL eee a 
 etinierakewkk< cb egede«dp 14 | 160, 284 ll 25, 683 8 | 98,892 5 19, 334 
Celery bleachers.---_------- = wae inhees ile a hanetll kas: eleeatine naa ektoumeaa 1 tea 
Clothing manufacture: 
i tiitinncecuasencedeasagit 3 | 10,818 3 4, 950 1 3, 700 
i TE SE ey a 3 5, 060 3 ry See Ses ae 
gama rate ae tant 1 9, 174 1 3, 194 1 9, 477 1 7, 386 
a thin maetini 2| 31,126 2 8 ey a a 1 2, 340 
Farming and gardening . Pn Te: Tek 22 | 92,965 19 | 20, 893 10 | 27,642 1 5, 759 
Furniture manufacture and _ re- 
idtdtaniénncknessioe = 3 8, 699 3 4, 197 | 2, 031 1 1, 403 
ES es ae 3 | 15,687 3 9, 746 1 - AS. se 
| a ot de 1 ete a ed IRE. ce i ita 
i Es etl Ee. Se ee ST ES, ee 1 9 hoes 
oe ---------- ‘<p 2 4, 927 1 3, 918 13 | 64,521 2 46, 250 
I i a ns as hires am ne ok 1 1, 200 1 800 1 1, 340 1 300 
bene and lumbering... ..-..-.-..- 7 | .38, 403 6 3, 327 10 | 57,926 8 29, 171 
a SI Chet dhlnticionce:s tickle hei Sigil 1 SR ee eee 1 7 RE: Si 
ey" SS VS, ee eee 2 5, 187 2 3, 217 1 | 2 Saar 
Rabbit ~ “te  sticcitsige wise oad arco 2 6, 208 1 1, 804 1  . a ae 
BRE SSA eee See Fe ES pe ee 2 3, 232 1 950 
Retail ~~ ER ree 1 ag SSeS oe 1 6,000 |__..- Raid 
RE LAI Ae 1 3, 084 1 2196 1 1, 739 1 525 
a CA aes oS SAS 1 1, 000 1 1, 000 2 fF ee See 
Se TO Nia, NS Gen Aa eR RE A. lite oe RE IIR eS tage 4 3, 475 1 1, 513 
SEAT ne ee ae 1 3, 385 1 NP Swe s Fe —_ 
Soap manufacture --_._....._.._...--- 1 | 10,897 1 9, 739 Lt me ee 1...... 
Sirup manufacture-_............-.-- 1 5, 179 1 1, 369 1 Oe Anne 
, a ERIS ASUS A pines 1 SE Binion skennamnen 1 3, 640 |_- 


: —— for all business of societies—both main and auxiliary activities. 
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TaBLE 3.—Assets, Net Worth, Value of Products, and Earnings of Members of Self- 
Help Cooperatives, 1936, by State and Main Activity—Continued 
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Value of Aggregate 
Assets Net worth products or earnings of 
services mem bers 
State and main activity Asso- Asso- Asso- Asso- 
cia- cia- cia- cia- 
tions tions tions tions 
re- Amount 1 Amount re- Amount re- Amount 
port- port- port- port- 
ing ing ing ing 
All States—Continued. 
, SER SEES esp 1 | $28, 392 1 | $9,652 So ¢ } 2 So 
EE STE 7 22, 580 2 1, 582 3 7, 596 3 $2, 429 
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CR intipiniinasdtenncconkgpbapeeinn 59 | 204, 554 49 | 67,592 39 | 168, 854 3 16, 659 
DE ididactAsthesbiisn. dasdhbbee 4 13, 986 4 fg ee Ee, TORRE PEE pee eee 
Battery manufacture ---_......-..__-- 1 2, 735 BRM) Rees Det, WP Pee See 
aE ere ae ere eS 8 | 111,450 6 14, 052 5 74, 405 1 12, 806 
Celery bleachers manufacture.......|______|_.-.-..--|...._-|_--_____- a. | Mincmesitdencesss 
Clothing manufacture: 
estates snchiih eats wehginlatinds hoa 3 10, 818 3 4, 950 1 * 5 a see 
Pak 6s oddeotdibhb oti tod 3 5, 3 eg PIR eee eee Cet ee hae 
i in ube hiniemmatinns 2 31, 126 2 2 ee 1 2, 340 
Farming and gardening--.._.....__--- 18 | 54,432 16 4, 081 eih | & eae Ee 
Furniture manufacture --_-_-._..-_--- 2 6, 851 2 IES iets Seal ee 
STE RPE TES ae 3 15, 687 3 9, 746 1 fg SS ee eee 
EET 2 , 927 1 3, 918 JF £> = eee 
i. oo.  _~ Re eeeeers er eee 1 _. 3 eee eee 6 1 i | SES ENE 
ary eT SE ee PS 2 5, 187 2 3, 217 1 | it 
ewer oreeding..................... 2 6, 208 1 1, 804 : 2, yo ° i ESS) i 
PIE CECU LL, ddssbisncdddund 1 | eee eee 1 9 Sa Seer 
REE ES A a EE 1 1, 000 1 1, 000 2 Seiad SS ae 
Sewing. ..._..._. Pi kde seb cnk bGb 453i 0. cb eich babele ced ldticcecdakt 4 3, 475 1 1, 513 
 “ iz ae 1 3, 385 1 ._ _ = a. a eee 
Soap manufacture_____.__. imitiade 1! 10,897 1 9, 739 Bn > | er oe 
Sirup manufacturing -_-_-_- a ane 1 5, 179 1 1, 369 1 i 3 ae eee 5 
, SESE EPS Ss eee ee 1 og BREESE 2k See. 1 Ss Eee 
is Rec Ee aS a 2 4, 270 1 i 9 OD Owe, BRM 
Colorado: REST Ee Evers Pee Pera eee 1 - } ae) Seen 
District of Columbia: Farming and 
EAE PETES 5 ae PS 1 23, 409 1 17, 611 1 * | aes ee eee 
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Audits 


Sixty percent of the associations surveyed reported that audits of 
their books were made regularly. Of the 87 associations reporting 
regular audits, 12 stated the audits were made by their own com- 
mittees, 19 that they employed independent accountants, and 50 
that State officials made the audits. In two of these associations th: 
books were audited by both a committee and a State official. 


Marketing of Products 


In three States most of the self-help groups marketed their products 
or disposed of their surplus’ commodities through a central organiza- 
‘tion. These States were California, Utah, and Washington. The 
Northern Pacific Cooperative Wholesale, which served the self-help 
associations in Washington, was organized in the early part of 1936 
to aid these associations in their production and marketing activities. 
Although it operated on a cash basis, it also acted as a clearing house 
for the exchange of commodities among various groups, and in many 
instances rendered short-term financial assistance, making advances 
against equipment being purchased or on production stocks. 

In Utah a State-sponsored wholesale was the medium through 
which the self-help associations disposed of their products. This 
central organization not only marketed the products of the member 
associations but supplied the consumer demands of its members, 
first from goods received from other members, then from cooperatives 
in other States, and finally, if necessary, by purchase on the open 
market. To supplement the limited funds of its members, a system of 
“warehouse receipts’”’ in various denominations was adopted for use 
in transactions with it. 

In California, the marketing or distribution of surplus commodities 
produced by the self-help cooperatives in 1936 was conducted in large 
measure through two warehouses, one under the supervision of the 
Los Angeles County Department of Rehabilitation and the other 
maintained by the State relief administration. Through the county 
warehouse, or “commodity bank,” the self-help associations of the 
county exchanged commodities and labor for other commodities. 
The State warehouse facilitated the exchange of products between 
associations, and received goods in payment of State loans to individual! 
associations. 

In all three of these States a certain proportion of the products o! 
the self-help cooperatives was marketed through private and other 
sources. In the other States marketing was mainly through cooper- 
ative and private channels. Only one association reported market- 
ing any of its products through trade-unions. A few disposed of their 
products through State and Federal relief agencies. 
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Self-Help Activities of the Unemployed 
Employment and Labor Policies 


Information as to the amount of work furnished by self-help cooper- 
atives was available only for associations in Idaho and Virginia. 
During 1936 the 14 Idaho self-help cooperatives furnished 136,117 
man-hours of work to their members. Employment for its members 
to the extent of 349,766 man-hours was provided by a Virginia self- 
help association. 

In most of the self-help cooperatives every member was a worker. 
In fact, the California associations generally required a minimum of 
2 days’ work (16 hours) each week, or 64 hours’ work a month, for a 
person to retain his membership. Some associations designated the 
days on which a member must work, but in most cases the choice was 
left to the member. Members could work additional time as and when 
they wished or when more work was available, as most self-help groups 
were not able to provide full employment. The average time worked, 
however, was usually much higher than the minimum required. 

In only eight of the associations covered by the Bureau survey 
was the number of member workers reported smaller than the full 
membership. Four of these associations were engaged in canning as 
their main activity, and one each in coal mining, electric-blanket man- 
ufacturing, farming and gardening, and logging and lumbering. 


The number of members and of member workers in these associations 
were as follows: 





Member 

Members workers 
i) oh, itn Seti wea ee ld laee aside « 132 64 
SENS ee ant te ; Z 50 18 
Electric-blanket manufacture________- 5 aminilie tana 40 6 
Farming and gardening - - - - - Saadradeers Pha 64 40 
Logging and lumbering-_---__-___-----_- oak a 16 12 


Six associations engaged in productive enterprises had nonmember 
employees, probably because of the seasonal nature of the employ- 
ment or the kind of skill required. The main activity of these asso- 
ciations and the number of nonmember employees were as follows: 
Canning (2 associations), 26; coal mining, 2; dairying, 2; farming and 
gardening, 6; and logging and lumbering, 6. 

The 8-hour day was the most common working day in California, 
being reported by three-fifths of the 92 associations; the others had 
working days ranging from 4 to 9 hours. Approximately half of the 
associations either had a 5-day week or had shorter hours on Saturday. 
A small number of associations had irregular hours. 

Associations in the other States reported working days and weeks 
of varying length. A Washington association had a working week of 
17 hours, one each in Colorado and Washington had a week of 30 
hours, and two in Utah of 36 and 40 hours, respectively. Three 
associations reported a 5-day week and five a 4-hour day on Saturday. 
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A 6-day week was usual with the other associations. An 8-hour day 
was reported by one association each in the District of Columbia. 
Iowa, New York, and Virginia, three associations in Utah, and six in 
Washington. A 6-hour day was usual in two associations in Wash- 
ington, and a 10-hour day in an association in Missouri. 


REMUNERATION OF MEMBERS 


Members of self-help cooperatives whose main activity was the 
exchange of labor were usually paid in commodities; where certain 
activities, such as weed burning, brought in some cash, such proceeds 
also might be divided among the workers. Distribution of commodi- 
ties was usually on the basis of need, though in some cases a member 
was given all he wanted, or there was an equal distribution among 
members. Meals were frequently served to members on the days on 
which they worked and sometimes lodging was furnished. 

One association in California remunerated its members who were on 
relief in commodities and the others partly in cash and partly in com- 
modities. Three associations in that State used the point system, 
paying a certain number of points (60 or 100) per hour and redeeming 
them in commodities. An association in Virginia used the scrip sys- 
tem, which is similar in operation except for the issuance of scrip as 
an evidence of hours of work performed. 

Estimates of the value of the commodities received in individua! 
associations ranged from 10 to 50 cents per hour and from $2 to $5 
per week. The earnings of members engaged in weed burning a' 
certain times of the year averaged in one society in California $12 per 
week. The members of another society, where union wages were 
credited for work performed and earnings were distributed pro rata, 
earned from $2 to $16 per week. An association in Utah reporte: 
that it paid union wages, two associations in California that they paid 
W. P. A. wages, and one in Washington that members received thie 
“going” wage for their work. A piece-work system of remuneration 
was utilized by a Washington group. 


Social and Other Activities 


About one-quarter of the self-help cooperatives reporting state: 
that they carried on social activities of various kinds, the most popul: 
of which seemed to be parties, picnics, dinners, and dances. The 
majority of the associations, however, reported that they carried on 
no social activities whatever, though some were planning to do so. 

Two associations had quite a program of social affairs. An asso- 
ciation in Iowa listed educational talks on cooperatives at the monthly 
membership meetings, weekly dances, plays, and lunches, ladies’ ai! 
society meetings, birthday parties, picnics, and baby showers. Music 
played quite a part in the recreational activities of a Virginia associ:- 
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tion; its glee club held regular weekly meetings and also gave special 
programs. ‘Two W. P. A. music instructors helped to make the daily 
recreation hour more enjoyable and provided individual piano lessons 
for all who desired them. Parties, picnics, entertainments, special 
holiday programs, forums for young people, and a baseball team were 
also included in the recreational program of this association. The 
association also conducted educational classes for young persons. 
Through the cooperation of a medical college it also secured medical 
services for members and their families. 

Other associations reported one or more of the following activities: 
Birthday, card, ice-cream, and other parties and socials, potluck sup- 
pers, dinners and steak bakes, picnics, dances, entertainments, con- 
certs, plays, and lectures. A few organizations reported that parties 
and socials were given to raise money. Others stated that potluck 
dinners and socials were held in connection with monthly membership 
meetings and the attendance was increased thereby. A society in 
Utah had weekly educational classes, and one in Washington had a 
study club. 

















INDUSTRIAL INJURIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING 1936 


By Max D. Kossoris and Swen Ksagrr, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Summary 


OF EVERY million workers employed during 1936, 430 were killed. 
1,790 permanently crippled, and 35,800 temporarily disabled, accord- 
ing to estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The total accident 
toll, disregarding injuries which required only medical attention but 
did not involve inability to continue at work, is estimated at 16,000 
deaths, 66,200 permanent injuries, and 1,325,000 temporary total 
disabilities. 

These estimates are based in part on a survey which included 
nearly 24,000 establishments with more than 4% million workers in 80 
industries, and in part on data available from other governmental 
sources. The general estimates include industries engaged in manu- 
facturing, trade (both wholesale and retail), public utilities, con- 
struction, railroads, miscellaneous transportation, mining and quarry- 
ing (including petroleum production), miscellaneous business services, 
and agriculture. 

The construction industry appears to be by far the most hazardous 
of the industry groups listed. Practically one out of every four 
workers, on the average, had a disabling injury during the year. 
Similarly outstanding is the fact that this industry had much the 
highest ratios of fatal and permanently disabling injuries. Next in 
rank of hazard was mining and quarrying (including the production of 
petroleum), with an injury ratio of about 1 out of every 10 workers. 
Here too the ratio of fatal and disabling injuries was high. Transpor- 
tation, exclusive of railroads, ranked third, and manufacturing fourth, 
in terms of injuries per million workers. Although the fatality rate 
for manufacturing ranked eighth, its permanent-injury rate was the 
third highest. The public-utilities group, which includes electricity, 
gas, and telephone and telegraph, had the lowest number of disabling 
injuries, whereas the trade group had the lowest ratio of fatal and 
permanent injuries. The estimates include only disabling injuries, 
which are defined as those causing disability beyond the day or work 
shift during which the injury occurred. 

For all 80 industries studied, the average number of disabling in- 
juries per million employee-hours worked was 36.80, and the average 
time loss per 1,000 hours worked was 5.63 days. For the entire survey 
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croup, there were 1,063 deaths, 74 instances of permanent injury re- 
sulting in total disability, 10,540 cases of permanent injury result- 
ing in partial disability, and 142,769 cases of temporary total dis- 
ability. The time loss of nearly 20 million days amounted to an 
average time loss of nearly 4 days for every worker employed during 
the year in the establishments studied. 

Of the industries surveyed, the industry group with the highest 
number of disabling injuries per million employee-hours was con- 
struction, with a frequency rate of 156.80. In this group, the branch 
of heavy engineering and railroad construction had the very high 
frequency rate of 201.67, coupled with the unusually high severity 
rate (i. e., days lost per 1,000 employee-hours) of 46.70. 

Among individual industries, the range in the frequency rate was 
very large, varying from a high of 201.67 in heavy construction to a 
low of 4.52 for tobacco products. Industries notable for high fre- 
quency rates, were in order of size of rates, highway construction, 
155.69; building construction, 121.46; logging, 100.28; sawmills, 63.67; 
sugar refining, 44.53; fertilizer manufacturing, 41.12; brick, tile, and 
terra-cotta production, 38.52; planing mills, 33.74; and structural and 
ornamental iron work, 32.28. 

At the other end of the scale were a number of industries with low 
frequency rates. The lowest rate, 4.52, was experienced by the 
tobacco-products industry. Other industries with low frequency 
rates were women’s clothing manufacturing, with a rate of 5.20; radio 
and phonograph manufacturing, 5.46; men’s clothing manufacturing, 
5.70; knit-goods manufacturing, 5.83; nonferrous smelting and refin- 
ing, 6.42; cement mills, 6.66; and book and job printing, 6.68. 

The reports of the individual establishments show that a consider- 
able number of the reporting establishments were able to go through 
the entire year with no or few disabling accidents, while others in the 
same industry, with essentially the same hazards and about the same 
number of employees or fewer, experienced a considerable number of 
such accidents. The data clearly indicate that most accidents can 
be prevented, and that the tremendous loss of life, limb, and working 
time is a challenge which management and labor should not ignore. 


Estimates of Disabling Industrial Injuries during 1936 


In table 1 are shown the estimates by extent of disability for major 
industry groups. As already explained, these estimates are based in 
part on data collected in a survey covering nearly 24,000 establish- 
ments in 80 industries, and in part on data gathered from other 
governmental sources. Because for some of the groups the estimates 
are well founded and in others are based only on fragmentary data, 
footnotes have been supplied to permit an appraisal of the reliability 
of individual estimates. 
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Tas_e 1.—Estimated Number of Disabling Industrial Injuries During 1936 








| Extent of disability 

















| 
Industry group Permanent | 
rn > total and Temporar \ 
Total Fatal | permanent total 
partial 

AB in@usizios.....<.....- ia ee Rie | 4,407, 200 16, 000 66, 200 1, 325, 000 
Manufacturing !...._____- NT CT: 2, 100 21,200} 288, 30 
Trade, wholesale and retai) ?_ Wb. ikeecsiowkaccdl 13) Ee 600 1, 700 130, 700 
CTE ee civckeecs ctcapnaenie 13, 700 300 400 13, 000 
Construction #_............- STE CE TE Se ae oni 283, 900 2, 700 15, 400 265, 800 
RSS ee re . 37, 800 800 1, 200 35, 800 
Miscellaneous transportation *______-.__..-.--._..- | 27, 500 600 1, 100 25, 800 
Mining and quarrying (including SNe products)! 103, 100 1, 700 3, 400 ~ 98, 000 
Miscellaneous services *_._.__.- --| 232, 000 1, 700 15, 700 214, 600 
Sa as k. 264, 600 5, 500 6, 100 253, 000 





1 Estimates based on comprehensive sample studies. 

? Estimate based on fragmentary data. 

3 Estimates based on small sample studies. 

4 Estimates based on Interstate Commerce Commission data. 


Indicative of the relative hazards in each of these groups are the 
data in table 2, showing, per million employees, the estimated dis- 
abilities in terms of fatalities, permanent injuries, and temporary 
total disabilities. 


TaBLE 2.—Estimated Number of Industrial Injuries per Million Workers, by Industry 
Croup and Type of Disability, 1936 





| Extent of disability 





























Industry group ; 

Total Fatal Permanent! ! g 99] =e 
Ree Sat th ee An eee Se Gas aceeas 38, 020 430 1, 790 35, 800 
aaa 8 oo lee | 35,200) 20 2, 400 32, 600 
Trade, wholesale and retail_..................--..-.-.-. 23, 850 110 340 23, 400 
i Se Meee cnbiecniccvshcusiorwaudanee cts 15, 490 340 450 14, 700 
ee ci nhs chi naimaianenasagah 231, 040 2, 200 12, 540 216, 300 
es ek Oe OE re AS tT SE Sa 32, 740 700 1, 040 $1, 000 
Miscellaneous transportation FS Cee 38, 590 840 1, 550 36, 200 
Mining and quarrying (including petroleum products) -. 108, 040 1, 780 3, 560 102, 700 
Miscellaneous business services_...................-.--- 33, 650 250 2, 300 31, 100 
PR ckthh eid en bekonconsantecc et ee 24, 370 510 560 23, 300 

Survey Data 


The 1936 survey disclosed for the entire group of 80 industries, 
frequency rate (i. e., average number of disabling injuries per million 
hours worked) of 36.80. The severity rate (or average number o! 
days of disability per 1,000 hours) was 5.63. These rates were 
weighted by employment, so as to give to each industry’s experience 
the proper importance. For all establishments surveyed, there were 
1,063 deaths, 74 permanent total disabilities, 10,540 permanent parti: 
disabilities, and 142,769 temporary total disabilities. The total tine 
loss was nearly 20 million days. In arriving at this figure, the standar( 
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time losses for deaths and permanent injuries were charged.' An 
important deviation from the past practice of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was the inclusion not only of wage earners but of all em- 
ployees in the survey. This change, which probably will result in 
somewhat lower injury rates because of the inclusion of employments 
not generally so hazardous as those of plant employees, brings the 
Bureau’s figures into conformity with the adopted American Standard 
Method of Compiling Industrial Injury Rates.! 


», OOO 
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), 700 
3, 000 
>, 800 
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5, 800 
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3, 000 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Sixty-six of the industries covered were in manufacturing. The 
industry classification followed closely that of the Census Bureau and 
was arranged according to major groups and subgroups. For all 
manufacturing industries surveyed, the weighted frequency and 
severity rates were 16.61 and 2.08, respectively. For nearly every 
group shown, the coverage in the survey (in terms of employment) 
was 40 percent or more of the total for the industry in the United 
States. In some of the industries with a lower percentage, either the 
number of employees surveyed was so large, or the percentage was 
so close to 40, that it was deemed satisfactory to list them. All other 
industries were grouped “not elsewhere classified,’’ under the proper 
major group. The data for temporary total disabilities include 
estimates for a number of States in which disabilities of less than a 
given duration—most frequently 7 days—either are not required to 
be reported to the State agencies administering workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, or if reported, have not been tabulated and con- 
sequently were not available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The chemical products industries, as a group, had frequency and 
severity rates of 12.69 and 2.49, respectively. By far the highest 
frequency rate, 41.12, was experienced in the fertilizer industry 
which also had the high severity rate of 4.32. The paints and 
varnishes industry had the second highest frequency rate, 13.99. 
The frequency and severity rates for the food products group were 
21.388 and 2.32. Both the highest frequency and highest severity 
rates are shown for sugar refining, 44.53 and 3.37. The next largest 
frequency rate, 26.69, nearly half that of sugar refining, was for 
slaughtering and meat packing. The “not elsewhere classified’’ 
group, although small, had the high frequency rate of 36.56. 

For the iron and steel products group, the frequency rate was 18.50, 
and the severity rate 2.24. The rates for the iron and steel industry 
itself were 16.93 for frequency and 2.13 for severity. The highest 
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were frequency and severity rates in the group were for structural and 
rtial ornamental iron work, 32.28 and 4.91, respectively. 
time 

d ' See American Standards Association, American Standard Method of Compiling Industrial Injury 
dar Rates, New York, 1937. 
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Tas_Le 3.—Industrial Injury Rates for 23,847 Establishments, 1936 












































Num- Total . 
ber of | Employee- dis- Fey Fre- Sever 
Industry estab- hours, abling| Jost | ey | ity 
ish- worke in- rate 
ments juries | (ays) rate 
gE RRS Me oF RLS ESA .---|23, 847 |9, 318, 786, 997 |154, .46 |19, 558, 547 |136.80 | 15. + 
Manufacturing 
Total manufacturing._..._......__- --|21, 133 |8, 696, 827, 863 [144,917 |17, 818,190 |116.61 | 12.08 
Chemical products-. w-----+----------------] 1,741 | 481,301,285 | 6,238 | 1,208,717 |112.69 | 12.49 
Druggist preparations :senrtni vs «lane eddidae Sess adda 193 45, 578, 150 296 47,286 | 6.49 1.04 
sp iteetcvncdenewateuearenaeus 33 13, 913, 350 92 60,364 | 6.61 4.34 
i nadcbbhitenennhe we 585 28, 232,559 | 1, 161 121,982 | 41.12 4.32 
Paints and varnishes____.__.._............-- 400 49, 253, 191 689 149,680 | 13.99.) 3.04 
Petroleum refining....................------| 108 | 111,527,321 | 1,284 289, 626 | 11.51 2. 60) 
Rayon and allied products_._-___-- Sdaweiodes 15 44, 985, 262 430 44,350 | 9.56 .99 
ins initiation ehasnesaecknsaseneness 85 34, 262, 829 280 69,616 | 8.17 2. 03 
Not elsewhere classified.__...........---.--- 327 | 153,548,623 | 2,006 425,813 | 13.06 2.77 
DN, padddvnntdnhebhenwdecncasdinen 2,204 | 645, 273,218 | 15,334 | 1,500,934 |121.38 | 12.32 
TEE nn wae FP Uk 244,916 | 17.04 2. 26 
Canning and preserving..............-.----- 474 | 105,425,162 | 2.613 221,506 | 24.79 | 2.10 
TTI AP 249 68, 041, 202 657 66,712 | 9.66) .98 
Flour, feed, and grain-mill products. : 629 72, 200,109 | 1,800 276, 862 | 24.93 3. &3 
Slaughtering and meat patins. 9 il Rained 216 | 252,560,039 | 6,742 | 656,073 | 26.69 2.60 
Sugar refining... _. sedesdekden dues 62 33,170,138 | 1,477 111,929 | 44.53 3.37 
Not elsewhere classified... -__- | 34 5, 333, 345 195 12, 936 | 36. 56 2. 43 
Iron and steel and their products___---- int * 2,514 1, 671, 101, 140 | 29,852 | 3,653,539 1118.50] |! 2.24 
Eis hk ochakecedciedateks lébast | 956 |1, 178 "312,145 | 19,946 2, 506, 406 | 16.93 2.13 
CC EE Ee oe 108, 536,060 | 1, 646 154,170 | 15.17 1.42 
Machine tools____..___--- hate 161 68, 667.019 | 1,033 96,650 | 15.04 1. 41 
Stamped and enameled ware... .....- beens 391 | 135,958,163 | 2,950] 408,587 | 21.70} 3.01 
Steam fittings end apparatus.............--- 182 64, 533,578 | 1,335 141, 052 | 20. 69 2.19 
SE SR eee 139 59, 967.085 | 1, 669 158, 152 | 27.83 2. 64 
Structural and ornamental iron work______- 254 31, 625,339 | 1,021 155, 278 | 32. 28 4.91 
Not elsewhere classified. ................---- 44 23, 501, 751 252 33, 244 | 10.72 1.41 
Leather and leather products_.............------| 663 | 361,336,176 | 3,900 292, 732 |! 10.81 18] 
SE nnbebipcctunacesaesseos poss cnad 159 73, 034,044 | 1,310 125, 861 | 17.94 1.72 
Boots and shoes_-........--.---------------- 488 | 284,906,974 | 2,556 166,477 | 8.97 . 58 
Not elsewhere classified._.........--.--.--.-- 16 3, 395, 158 34 394 | 10.01 12 
Lumber and lumber products__.....-..--.-.-.--- 2,651 | 520,900,882 | 21,005 | 3,138,073 |147.05 | 17.06 
eee me | 32, 209,210 | 3,230 734, 416 |100.28 | 22.80 
Planing mills__--......--.-.- sensccouneescous 759 | 81,604,853 | 2,753 | 439,061 | 33.74 | 5.38 
et a 488 | 111,149,970 | 7,077 | 947,265 | 63.67| 8.52 
TEE wadnne ss accccssessesscsonseccecaes 871 | 227,191,078 | 4.387 577, 645 | 19.31 2. 54 
Not elsewhere classified___............--.--- 414 68,745,771 | 3,648 439, 686 | 53.07 | 6.40 
Machinery (not transportation) ...............-- 3, 060 |1, 292, 761,363 | 22,713 | 2,644,300 | 18.15 | |! 2.04 
Agricultural implements--.---.--.-.-.--- -| 101 | 120,494,098 | 2,277 228,093 | 18.90 1. 89 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and ‘sup- 
ce ESS Eee 286 | 461,727,048 | 3, 861 554,958 | 8.26 1. 20 
Foundry and machine-shop pennants. adele 1,900 | 513, 791,052 | 13,054 | 1,392,817 | 25.41 2.71 
Not elsewhere classified _...............-- 773 | 196,749,165 | 3,521 468,441 | 17.90 | 2.38 
Paper and allied products_.....................-| 856 | 343,890,554 | 7,340 | 856,930 /121.51| |! 2.45 
Both paper and pulp_.. .........-...------- 316 | 237,351,007 | 5,714 668, 190 | 24. 07 2. 81 
RS Se aktcccancrcectccnacadent 217 46, 504.050 | 1,012 91,215 | 21.76 1. 96 
ins cn ab thee woreda so o> -cnweppeesns 271 45, 472, 376 420 50,388 | 9. 24 1. 11 
Not elsewhere classified_-__................-- 52 14, 563, 121 194 47,137 | 13.32 3. 24 
Printing and publishing products__........___. 2,444 | 337,941,830 | 2,418 362, 143 | 17.33 | 11.05 
GEE GIG POD a ons crewicce nn oon -- cc cccee ees oe 1,605 | 178,507,578 | 1,192 189,487 | 6.68 1. 06 
News and periodical... ....-. neereesoence-- 707 | 148,864,080} 1,160} 156,293 | 7.79 | 1.05 
Not elsewhere classified__...............--- ‘ 132 10, 570, 172 65 16,363 | 6.24 1. 55 
an, ~ and rubber products.................-.- 57 | 165,706,608 | 2, 208 218, 467 [111.84 | 11.15 
__, , AE ERE 29 | 112,347,423 | 1,787 185, 243 | 15.91 1. 65 
Rubber goods (other than tires)_..........-- 24 31, 014, 661 291 23,510 | 9.38 . 16 
Not elsewhere classified--..................- 4| 22,344,524 130 9.714 | 5.82 43 
Stone, clay, and glass products... .- -- iegenin~s 977 | 278,994,102 | 6,018 | 593,365 [122 05} 12.25 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__..............-. 600 | 75,304,618 | 2,901 223,441 | 38.52 | 2.97 
NG hen ccceicae coe iaattucepesenienntl 112 | 31,849, 221 212| 113,880| 6.66; 3.55 
I. dc cp awtncnceemcconsiendap pboquniatiiiiad 151 | 128,434,392 | 2,249 | 205,583 | 17.51 1. 60 
Pottery... ....--.---....-.-.-------.-----22-- 88 946, 292 546 42,625 | 14.02 | 1.09 
Not elsewhere classified... .........-.-.....- 26 4, 459, 579 110 7,836 | 24. 67 1, 76 





1 Weighted by employment as shown tn Census of Manufactures and Census of Business, 1935, and com- 


puted for 1936 by means of indexes of employment of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Taste 3.—Industrial Injury Rates for 23,847 Establishments, 1936—Continued 

















Num- Total 
ber of | Employee- | dis- —_ Fre- | sever- 
Industry estab- hours abling lose quen- | “ity 
lish- worked in- ( _ cy rate 
ments juries ays) | rate 
Manufacturing—Continued - 

lextile and textile-mill bespeaoaes a ee ey 3, 222 |1, 505,981,125 | 15,846 | 1,455,680 | 18.81 | 10.85 
Carpets and rugs .- =" eee ee 25 33, 650, 337 312 61, 962 9. 27 1. 84 
TA ETS SRR. | 476 | 117,699, 211 671 78,485 | 5.70 . 67 
Clothing, women’s_- iacnecsicancienccsal |6‘UEE 89, 115, 993 463 50,760 | 5.20 . 57 
Cotton goods-__.____._- - ee 574. 599, 340 7, 836 550, 832 | 13. 64 . 96 
Dyeing and finishing_. . ~-----2----| 198 79, 909.079 | 1,112) 156,466 | 13.92 1.96 
ite nace uteimaine | 664 | 285,902,011 | 1,667) 97,469] 5.83 34 
Silk and rayon Products, not elsewhere | | 

ea eka ana etait 7 3, 337, 401 29 | 386 | 8.69 12 
SAS ES ae Me eo oe 252, 836, 059 3,079 | 365,574 | 12.18 1,45 
Not elsewhere classified_-...............----- | 179 68, 931, 694 677 93,746 | 9.82 36 

} 

Transportation equipment_..__..-.-.-..-------- | 344] 854,285,620 | 9,762 | 1,352,118 /'11.83 | 11.66 
ee ibe cede cusses | 261 | 772,704,254 | 8,102 | 1,054,218 | 10.49 | 1.36 
Shipbuilding... ___- | 73 | 74,484,530} 1,558] 278.380| 20.92] 3.7 
Not elsewhere classified __ 10 | 7, 096, 836 102 19, 520 | 14.37 2.75 

| 

Miscellaneous manufacturing--__...--._- = 400 237, 353, 960 2,193 451, 183 | 17.89 1 1, 57 
Ee ee 32 21, 035, 052 5 69, 004 4, 52 3. 28 
Tobacco products...._....____-. eee Oe 88, 849, 726 485 50,031 | 5.46 . 56 
Radio and phonograph--..-...........------- 69 66, 089, 123 424 70,814 | 6.42 1, 07 
Smelting and refining (nonferrous)... __.--| 75 61, 380,059 | 1,189 261, 334 | 19.37 4. 26 

Nonmanufacturing | 

148 21, 358, 830 3, 349 557, 794 |156. 80 26. 12 
Building.-.......---- GU ge 5, 063, 577 615 54,909 121.46 | 10.84 
Heavy engineering and railroad_......_-___- 37 7, 522, 335 1, 517 351,313 |201.67 | 46.70 
ee oe oe wn cee ce 47 5, 594, 406 871 66, 740 |155. 69 11. 93 
Not elsewhere classified *..............-___.. 6 3, 178, 512 346 | 84, 832 |108.86 | 26.69 

pe — | 334 392, 304, 195 4, 084 830, 727 |110.66 | |! 2.07 
Transportation.....-....-___- (cathe nine iol 63 97, 070, 067 1, 129 182, 507 | 11.63 1. 88 

Street-car _.--- See lnataecaell 30 33, 887, 660 392 84, 467 | 11.57 2. 49 
aS (acpi tates ivricel i) 10, 374, 026 194 37, 884 | 18.70 3. 65 
Both street-car and bus...._____-- aoe 24 52, 808, 381 543 60,156 | 10. 28 1.14 
Electric power and gas.-_..........---.--- _.| 232] 261,524,596 | 2,718 545,810 | 10.39 2.09 
Electric power and light. .-----...--_--- 178 216, 467, 821 1,915 444, 133 8. 85 2. 05 

i i Oe eT ey | 30 13, 081, 745 118 9, 051 9. 02 . 69 
Both electric and gas.................--- 24 31, 975, 030 685 92,626 | 21. 42 2. 90 
Utilities, not elsewhere classified _........_.- | 39] 33,709,532 237 | 102,410 | 7.03) 3.04 

Laundry and dry cleaning........-..--.-------. | 2,232 | 208,296,109 | 2,096 | 351,836 |110.22| 11.78 
pO OS FE SERS, SI ar a, See 681 34, 842, 464 399 67,486 | 11.45 1.94 
Se SED S'S Sa Pe 1, 260 144, 819, 198 1, 431 250, 998 9. 88 1.73 
Both laundry and dry cleaning -_-...-..--.-- 291 28, 634, 447 266 33,352 | 9.29 1.16 























' Weighted bp employment as shown in Census of Manufactures and Census of Business, 1935, and com- 
puted for 1936 by means of indexes of employment of Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? Coke ovens operating in the iron and steel plants only. 

3 Principally erection done by the iron and steel plants. 


The leather and leather products industries had a relatively low 
frequency rate of 10.81, and a still lower severity rate, 0.81. The 
frequency rate for leather, 17.94, was about twice that for boots and 
shoes, 8.97. This last group showed the very low severity rate 
of 0.58. 

High frequency and severity rates were found in the lumber indus- 
tries. For the entire group, the rates were 47.05 and 7.06, respec- 
tively—the highest for any group of manufacturing industries. 
Primarily responsible for this was logging, with 100.28 disabling 
injuries for every million hours worked, and a time loss of 22.80 days 
per 1,000 hours worked. Very high frequency and severity rates, 
although not nearly so high as those for logging, were for sawmills, 
63.67 and 8.52, respectively. The “not elsewhere classified” group, 
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with frequency and severity rates of 53.07 and 6:40, contains 414 
establishments, a considerable number of which carried on combined 
activities of logging and sawmills, and in some cases planing mills. 

The machinery group (not including transportation equipment) had 
frequency and severity rates of 18.15 and 2.04, respectively. The 
highest frequency rate, 25.41, was for foundry and machine shops. 
Agricultural implements, with a frequency rate of 18.90, and the 
‘not elsewhere classified” group, with 17.90, ran a close second and 
third. 

In the paper group, paper and pulp mills had a frequency rate of 
24.07, somewhat higher than the rate of 21.51 for the entire group. 
The rate of 21.76 for folding-box manufacturing was more than twice 
that of the set-up-box industry, which had a rate of 9.24. 

All industries in the printing and publishing group showed low 
injury rates. For the group as a whole, the frequency and severity 
rates were 7.33 and 1.05, respectively. The highest rate was 7.79 
for newspaper and periodical printing and publishing. 

The rubber and rubber products group as a whole also had relatively 
low injury rates, 11.84 for frequency and 1.13 for severity. The 
highest rates in the group, 15.91 in frequency and 1.65 in severity, 
were for rubber tires. For rubber goods other than tires the respect- 
ive frequency and severity rates were 9.38 and 0.76. 

The industries in the stone, clay, and glass products group showed 
a considerable spread in frequency rates, ranging from 6.66 for cement 
mills to 38.52 for brick, tile, and terra cotta plants. Glass production 
had a frequency rate of 17.51. For the entire group, the frequency 
rate was 22.05. The severity rate of 2.23 was considerably above 
that of any of the individual industries, except 3.58 for cement mills. 

Practically all of the industries in the textile and _ textile-mill 
products group had low frequency and severity rates. For the group 
as a whole, the weighted rates were 8.81 and 0.85, respectively. The 
women’s and men’s clothing groups had the lowest frequency rates, 
5.20 and 5.70. Another low rate was 5.83 for knit-goods mills. The 
highest frequency rate, 13.92, was for dyeing and finishing. 

The entire transportation equipment group had a frequency rate of 
11.83, and the relatively low severity rate of 1.66. The highest rates 
in the group were for shipbuilding, with 20.92 for frequency and 
3.74 for severity. Motor-vehicle plants had a frequency rate of 10.49 
and a severity rate of 1.36. 

The miscellaneous manufacturing group contains cceke ovens 
operated by iron and steel mills, the manufacture of tobacco products, 
radios, and phonographs, and smelting and refining (nonferrous)—a 
rather heterogeneous group. Nonferrous smelting and refining had 
the highest frequency and severity rates, 19.37 and 4.26. Coke 
ovens, with a low frequency rate of 4.52, had a severity rate almost 
as large, 3.28. 
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NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


While a considerable number of the industries in the manufacturing 
section of the survey are new in the coverage of the Bureau, the non- 
manufacturing group is entirely new. The coverage in this group, 
however, is not believed to be sufficiently large in a number of in- 
stances to be satisfactorily representative of the groups surveyed. 

Data for the construction group are given, although the employ- 
ment in the establishments surveyed was only slightly more than | 
percent of the estimated million and a quarter in the entire industry 
in 1936, because so little information is available for this industry 
from any other source and because injury hazards in construction are 
known to be great. The survey revealed a frequency rate of 156.80 
and a severity rate of 26.12. Within the industry, the lowest fre- 
quency rate for the three branches of construction specified was 121.46 
for building. The highest rate, 201.67, was for heavy engineering 
and railroad construction. This industry also had the exceptionally 
high severity rate of 46.70. Highway construction had a frequency 
rate of 155.69. 

All public utility industries, as a group, had frequency and severity 
rates of 10.66 and 2.07. The group included transportation, electric 
power and gas, and utilities not elsewhere classified. For the trans- 
portation group, bus operations showed the highest frequency rate, 
18.70, and also the relatively high severity rate of 3.65. Street-car 
establishments, and establishments carrying on both street-car and 
bus operations, had frequency rates respectively of 11.57 and 10.28. 
The severity rate for the combination group, however, was 1.14, less 
than half of that for the street-car group, 2.49. For the entire trans- 
portation group, the frequency rate was 11.63, and the severity 
rate 1.88. 

The rates for the electric and gas group were 10.39 for frequency 
and 2.09 for severity. Oddly enough, the group of establishments 
with both electric and gas operations had a frequency rate of 21.42—a 
rate more than twice as high as that of either of the two individual 
groups, which had frequency rates of 8.85 for electric power and light 
and 9.02 for gas plants. 

In the laundry and dry cleaning group, dry-cleaning establishments 
had the highest frequency rate, 11.45. Laundries followed with 
9.88, and establishments carrying on both laundry and dry-cleaning 
activities, with 9.29. In this instance, the rate for the combination 
group was lower than that of either of the individual groups. 


DISABILITY DISTRIBUTION 


Table 4 shows the distribution per 1,000 injuries of deaths and 
permanent total disabilities, permanent partial disabilities, and tem- 


porary total disabilities by industries and industry groups. For 
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permanent partial and temporary total disabilities the average time 
loss per case is also shown, the standard time charges being used for 
permanent impairments. No time charges are shown for deaths and 
permanent total disability cases, because each such injury is rated 
at 6,000 days. ‘The disability distribution for group totals has been 
weighted according to the employment of the component industries. 


TaBLe 4.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries, 1936 
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TABLE 4.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries, 1936—Continued 
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safety work had reduced considerably the number of nonfatal injuries; 
but the death ratio, in comparison, remained high. 

Individual industries with high death ratios were flour and feed 
mills with 13 deaths per 1,000 injuries, logging with 17, shipbuilding 
with 15, and cement with 57; the explanation given above for petro- 
leum refining also applies to cement. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries, the electric power and 
light industry showed the high ratio of 27 fatalities per 1,000 injuries, 
street-car transportation 25, and dry cleaning 15. 

Outstanding for low numbers of fatalities per 1,000 injuries were 
industries producing silk and rayon textile products, with none; 
folding boxes, one; rayon and allied products (chemical industry), 
hardware, boots and shoes, furniture, paper, cotton goods, knit 
voods, and tobacco products, each with two; and woolen goods, with 
three. 

Permanent partail disability—The highest number of permanent 
partial disabilities per 1,000 disabling injuries was 200 for radio and 
phonograph establishments. The average time charge, 624 days 
per case, however, indicates that on the whole these injuries, though 
permanent in character, were of a minor nature. Nonferrous smelt- 
ing and refining, with 129 permanent partial disabilities per 1,000 
injuries, however, had a considerably higher time charge per case, 
1,045 days, inflicating injuries of a more severe type. Cement, 
with 127 such disabilities per 1,000, showed a still higher average 
time charge, 1,369 days. Book and job printing also had a high 
measure of severity, with 104 permanent partial disabilities per 1,000 
disabling injuries, and an average time charge of 1,134 days. The 
high rate of 111 permanent partial injuries for the electrical machinery 
industry reflected primarily minor injuries, as indicated by the 
relatively low average time charge of 774 days. Structural and 
ornamental iron work, although having 109 permanent partial 
injuries per 1,000 disabilities, showed a relatively low time charge, 
986 days. Stamped and enameled ware, with a still higher rate, 143, 
showed a time charge per case of only 719 days. Soap reflected a 
more severe experience, with an average charge of 1,049 days per 
case and 136 cases per 1,000 injuries. 

Industries with small numbers of permanent partial injuries per 
1,000 disabilities were: Silk and rayon products, 0; combined street- 
car and bus transportation, 15; gas plants, 17; fertilizer, 21 (but with 
a very high average time charge of 1,852 days); pottery, 22: building 
construction, 26; highway construction, 27; brick, tile, and terra cotta, 
28; glass, 29; and sugar refining, 30. 

Aside from the fertilizer industry, others with high average time 
charges per disability, indicating that the permanent partial injuries 
which occurred were, on the average, of a very serious nature, were: 
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Sugar refining, 1,313 days per case; bus transportation, 1,434 days: 
laundries, 1,541 days; combined laundry and dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, 1,650 days; heavy construction, 1,827 days; logging, 1,920 
days; and combined electric and gas establishments, with the very 
high average charge of 2,167 days. 

Industries with low average time charges were: Gas plants, 400 days: 
rubber goods (other than tires), 563 days; radio and phonograph, 624 
days; hardware, 656 days; steam fittings, etc., 701 days; stamped and 
enameled ware, 719 days; and motor vehicles, chiefly automobiles, 
749 days. 

Temporary total disabilities—A high number of temporary. total 
disabilities per 1,000 injuries, provided the average time loss is low, 
generally reflects an industrial injury experience composed primarily of 
minor disabilities and indicates an absence of serious hazards. It does 
not, however, indicate safe working conditions, which are reflected by 
low frequency rates. For instance, the fertilizer industry, with the 
high ratio of 971 temporary disabilities per 1,000 injuries and an 
average time loss of only 16 days per case, had the very high frequency 
rate of 41.12. 

Industries with large numbers of such temporary total disabilities 
were: Rubber tires, 950 cases; rubber goods (other than tires), 952 
cases; boots and shoes, 955 cases; laundries and dry-cleaning com- 
bined, 955 cases; canning and preserving, 957 cases; knit goods, 959 
cases; glass, 963 cases; sugar refining, 966 cases; brick, tile, and terra 
cotta, 966 cases; building construction, 966 cases; highway construc- 
tion, 968 cases; pottery, 971 cases; gas plants, 975 cases; electric and 
gas combined, 978 cases; and silk and rayon products, 1,000 cases. 

Industries with high average time losses were: Combined street-car 
and bus transportation, 20 days; gas plants, 20 days; sawmills, 20) 
days; explosives, 21 days; iron and steel, 21 days; motor vehicles, 2! 
days; electric and gas combined, 21 days; nonferrous smelting and 
refining, 22 days; logging, 23 days; street-car transportation, 23 days; 
petroleum refining, 24 days; soap, 24 days; cement mills, 28 days; 
and coke ovens, 38 days. 

Industries with low average time losses per case were: Sugar refin- 


ing, 12 days; knit goods, 13 days; silk and rayon products, 13 days: 


rayon and allied products, 14 days; and slaughtering and meat 
packing, 14 days. 
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EMPLOYEE ELECTIONS CONDUCTED BY NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


By Emity Marks and Mary Bart tert, National Labor Relations Board 


THE National Labor Relations Board conducted 966 elections ' from 
October 1935, when it first began to function, through December 1937, 
to determine the majority choice of representatives for purposes of 
collective bargaining. In 14.5 percent of the elections, all types of 
labor organizations appearing on the ballot were defeated. In 74.8 
percent employees chose established trade-unions of national or inter- 
national affiliation. Company unions or unions restricted to a certain 
locality won 10.7 percent of the elections. The term “company 
union” is here used to refer to organizations of workers confined to a 
particular company or plant; that is, organizations which have no 
outside affiliation. 

The 74.8 percent of the total elections that were won by established 
trade-unions were divided as follows: Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor won 26.3 percent; affiliates of the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 47.1 percent. Workers in 1.4 per- 
cent of the elections chose to be represented by such standard inde- 
pendent or nonaffiliated unions as the Sailors Union of the Pacific. 

In terms of total number of valid votes cast in electi as held by 
the Board during its first 27 months’ functioning, 81.1 percent of the 
votes were for some trade or independent union, 13.6 percent for 
company unions or local independents, and 5.3 percent for no organiza- 
tion. This represents a substantial increase in workers’ votes for 
trade-unions over previous experience as is indicated by the following: 

Valid votes won by— 
Trade- Employee representation No organ- 
unions plansorcompany unions ization 
August 1933—July 1934 1!__.._._____- 69. 4 28. 5 2.1 


July 1934—June 1935 ? 58. 2 29. 2 12. 6 
October 1935 3-December 1937 13. 6 5. 3 


! Based on 183 elections held by the National Labor Board. See Monthly Labor Review, January 1935 
(p. 1): “Selection of Employees’ Representatives’, by Emily Clark Brown. 

? Based on 154 elections by the first National Labor Relations Board. See Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1935 (p. 956): ‘““Employee Elections Conducted by National Labor Relations Board, up to June 16, 
1935,” by George Shaw Wheeler. 

* No elections were held from May 27, 1935, when the National Industrial Recovery Act was nullified, 
until the National Labor Relations Act was passed and the second National Labor Relations Board began 
to function in October. 





' This refers to units rather than plants or companies. When there were two or more bargaining units in 
the same plant the election in each unit was tabulated separately. 
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Although trade-unions fared much better in elections held throug) 
out the 27-month period (October 1935-December 1937) than pre 
viously, they were less successful in 1937 than in 1936. Election, 
won by trade-unions declined from 78.5 percent in 1936 to 74.3 
percent in 1937, while the elections won by company unions or locs! 
independents increased from 5.8 percent to 10.9 percent. Th 
number of elections in which all types of labor organizations appearin: 
on the ballot were defeated remained nearly stable: 15.7 percent in 
1936 and 14.3 percent in 1937. Such elections represent a much 
smaller proportion of the workers involved. The 14.5 percent of al! 
elections in which no labor organization won involved only 5.3 percent 
of the total valid votes cast. 


Number and General Results of Elections 


The Supreme Court decisions of April 12, 1937,? had a marke 
effect on the number and results of elections. During 1935, 1936, and 
the early months of 1937 there was an average of only four elections 
per month. During the month of the Supreme Court decisions elec- 
tions jumped to 31; in May there were 70, and in June 111. Elections 
reached a peak of 185 in July 1937. 








‘Taste 1.—Type and Results of Elections Conducted by National Labor Relations Board. 
by Months, October 1935—December 1937 
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1935 _ - 4 6 6 ] 2 s 
October. 1 | l ! i 
November 4 1 | 1 2 4 
December 4 | 4 4 | 3 
| 
| ae 51 | 40 31 3 6 3 8 | 25 2 
January - 3 3 3 1 
February . 1 | 1 l 
March. 2 | ] 1 | 1 2 
April__. 4 | ae 1 1 | i 
OS Ee 2 | 2 | 1 | 1 | balewsdauge} l 
June... .. 6 2 2 andl 1 | 3 5 
July___- 1 | I | 1 | | | 
August - _- 2 2 2 } 
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October . - . 3 | 3 | 3 le nens = eel 2 
November. 7 | 6 5 1 | 1 |. 5 
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? The decisions which sustained the constitutionality of the National Labor Relations Act were on t!ic 
following cases: Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 57 Sup. Ct. 615; Fruehauf Trailer Co., 57 Sup. Ct. 4. 
Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co., Inc., 57 Sup. Ct. 645; The Associated Press, 57 Sup. Ct. 648; and Wasi 
ington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co., 57 Sup. Ct. 650. 
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laBpLe 1.—Type and Results of Elections Conducted by National Labor Relations Board, 
by Months, October 1935—December 1937—Continued 
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Employee Participation 

The contrast between employee participation in the elections held 
in 1936 and 1937 is very marked. In 1936 valid votes were cast by 
64.1 percent of the eligible employees, while in 1937 valid votes were 
cast by 95.6 pércent of the employees.’ This increase reflects employ- 
ees’ growing interest in collective bargaining procedures. 

The margin between total votes cast and valid votes cast in no 
year exceeded 3 percent. ‘This indicates the small proportion of total 
votes cast which were disqualified as challenged, blank, or void 


TaBLe 2.—Percent of Eligible Workers Casting Votes and Casting Valid Votes in 
Elections Conducted by Board, October 1935—December 1937 
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431,909 | 414, 520 | 5.0 | 93.1 
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1936 21, 972 | 
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Labor Organizations Involved 


The role of different types of labor organizations in elections is 
indicated from an analysis of the proportion of votes cast for the 
various types of organizations according to the composition of the 


ballots. 


* From October to December 1935 slightly more than 90 percent of the workers eligible to vote cast valid 
votes. However, the number of eligible employees voting was less than 3,000, a figure too smal! to permit 
generalization about employee attitudes. In the few cases in which the number of eligible employees was 
not known, it was estimated to be 10 percent greater than the number voting. 
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On the average, elections were won with a 68.3 percent majority of 
the total number of employees casting valid votes (see table 3). 
Since these employees represented 93.1 percent of those eligible to 
vote (table 2), it appears that collective-bargaining representatives 
chosen by National Labor Relations Board elections are backed as a 
rule by a substantial majority of the employees in any given plant. 

The majorities were largest, on the average, where unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor won the elections. In the 
254 elections won by A. F. of L. affiliates, 78 percent of the valid votes 
were cast for the successful union. Company unions or local inde- 
pendents won their 103 victories by the smallest majorities—an 
average of 61.5 percent of the valid votes cast. Unions affiliated with 
the Committee for Industrial Organization won 455 elections by an 
average majority of 66.7 percent. Standard independents won 14 
elections with 66.3 percent of the valid votes cast. 

Further analysis of the valid votes cast and composition of ballots 

shows the relative size of majorities in various situations. The larg- 
est majorities, 86.1 percent on the average, were polled by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor unions in the 43 elections in which they 
defeated company unions or local independents (except in the four 
cases in which A. F. of L. unions, appearing on the ballot with stand- 
ard independents, won by an average majority of 89.3 percent). 
The A. F. of L. unions won by the smallest average majority (60.6 
percent) in the 48 elections in which they were opposed by C. I. O. 
unions. 
; The opposite tendencies were shown by unions affiliated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. They won their largest aver- 
| age majority (82.7 percent) in the 160 elections in which they defeated 
Hl A. F. of L. unions, and their smallest (except for two three-way 
. struggles) in the 64 elections in which they defeated company unions 
H or local independents. 

Company unions or local independent unions, with the lowest aver- 
age majorities of any type of labor organization, won by markedly 
larger majorities, on the average (71.3 percent), in the 15 elections in 


i which such a union was the sole organization appearing on the ballot. 
} Although unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. gained their total 
: victories by the largest average majorities, the percentage of elections 


. won relative to those participated in was greatest for the affiliates of the 
f C.1. 0. (table 4). These unions won 81.7 percent of the 557 elections in 
which they appeared on the ballot; the A. F. of L. won 56.1 percent 
a | of its 453 elections; and the standard independents, 56 percent of 25 
elections. The lowest percentage of successes was polled by company 
unions or local independents, which won 48.6 percent of the 212 
elections in which they appeared on the ballot. 

The percentages of the total votes cast in elections in which affiliates 
of both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. appeared on the ballot were 
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approximately the same as the percentage of elections they won. 
A. F. of L. unions won 56.1 percent of their elections, with 58.6 percent 
of the valid votes cast. Elections won by C. I. O. unions were 81.7 
percent of their appearances, with 83.6 percent of the valid votes cast 
in these elections. Company unions or local independents, on the 
other hand, won 48.6 percent of their elections but polled only 38 per- 
cent of the total votes cast. Standard independent unions won 56 
percent of their elections with only 31.1 percent of the total votes cast 
in those elections. The latter percentages, however, are of limited 
significance, since they are based on such a small number (25) of 
elections. 


Taste 3.—Analysis of Ballots and of Valid Votes Cast in Elections Conducted by Board, 
October 1935—December 1937 ' 
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Elections won by affiliates of C. I. O 245, 393 163, 725 
Unopposed 159, 697 105, 520 
Opposed by— . 

A. F. of L. unions 32, 670 27, 025 
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! This table presents an analysis only of the elections won by some form of labor organization, that is, 
trade, independent, or company union. Of all elections held by the National Labor Relations Board, 1935 
(October)-1937, those won by some form of labor organization constituted 85.5 percent of the total elections 
and 94.7 percent of the total valid votes cast. 


Affiliates of the Committee for Industrial Organization were most 
often involved in elections conducted by the Board. They appeared 
on the ballot in 557 cases, or 67.4 percent of the elections won by some 
form of labor organization. The American Federation of Labor 
appeared in 453 elections, or 54.8 percent, and company unions or 
local independents in 212 elections, or 25.7 percent. The role played 
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by standard independents was a minor one. They appeared in only 25 
elections, or 3 percent of the total. 
Affiliates of the C. 1. O. and company unions or local independent: 























tended to appear in larger establishments than did the A. F. L. 0: 7 
standard independents. Division of the number of elections in whic), 
each type appeared on the ballot by the total valid votes cast in those ' 
elections (table 4) reveals that the average number of votes cast in 7 
elections involving company unions or local independents was 68) 2 
and the C. I. O. 527. In contrast, the average number of votes cast " 
in elections involving the A. F. of L. was 297 and standard inde- “ 
pendents 240. P 

TaBLe 4.—Participation and Elections Won and Lost in Elections! Conducted by Board, 

by Type of Labor Organizations, October 1935—December 1937 
Won Lost . 
Total appear- ans AE I ee ee eee 
ances on | 

ballot | Elections saree Bisstions | bine ' 
Type of labor organization ee —y ' }) 
; ee . oe | Per- | | Per- | . Per. f 
2 hBee Fede Ss I 
i | | | ances | | cast | jamens | cast t 
\ Unions affiliated with A. F. of L : 453 | 134, 760 | 254 | 56.1 | 78,905 | 58.6 | 199 | 43.9 | 55, 765 | 41.4 0 
: Unions affiliated with C.1.O___.| 557 |203,517 | 455 | 81.7 /245,393 | 83.6 102 | 18.3 | 48, 124 16. 4 ~ 
) Standard independents......_| 25| 6,013| 14/560] 1,871 | 31.1} 11/440) 4,142! 689 U 
tf Company unions or local inde-| Behl | . b 
t RRS “ES a = 212 ares 103 48. 6 | 54,955 | 38.0 | 109 | 51.4 89, 541 62.0) ' 
; | This analysis applies only to elections won by some form of labor organizatior. See footnote, table 3 n 

Of the total elections won by some form of labor organization, the 
B organization was unopposed on the ballot in 48.8 percent of the cases. . 
ig The percentage was slightly higher in the cases of all types of affiliate: " 
i trade-unions which were unopposed in over half of the elections whic) E 
i they won. In contrast, company unions or local independents were ; 
i unopposed in only 15 of the 103 elections which they won (table 3). " 
: More frequently, in elections won by trade-unions the sole issue was t 
\ whether or not a majority of the employees in the unit wished to } 
b designate the union as their agency for collective bargaining. No ‘ 
rivalry of trade-unions was involved. In contrast, in the large 7 
t majority of cases won by company unions or local independents, the 
( employees not only decided whether they wished to be represented b\ ? 

any labor organization, but also chose between two types of organiz:- 
f tions, namely company unions or trade-unions. However, as indicate: ’ 
: in table 3, company unions won their largest majorities in the elections ; 
{ in which no trade-union appeared on the ballot. . 
q The elections in which two or more labor organizations appeared ‘ 


on the ballot fell into two major categories. The first group, in which 
rivalry between unions affiliated with the American Federation o! 





Employee Elections Conducted by N. L. R. B. 


Labor and affiliates of the Committee for Industrial Organization was 
involved, comprised 208 elections, or 25.3 percent of the total won by 
some form of labor organization. Of these elections 48, or 23.1 percent, 
were won by A. F. of L. unions and 160, or 76.9 percent, were won by 
C. I. O. unions. The second category, elections in which trade- 
unions opposed company unions or local independents, numbered 194, 
or 23.5 percent, of the total elections won by some form of labor organ- 
ization. In such contests trade-unions won 108 times, or 55.7 percent, 
and company unions or local independents won 86 times, or 44.3 
percent. 


Consent and Ordered Elections 


Elections held by consent of all parties constituted 80.4 percent 
of the total; 19.6 percent were ordered by the Board after formal 
hearing. 

Consent elections are a means of informal settlement of con- 
troversies concerning the representation of employees, in which the 
board succeeds in securing from all parties concerned an agreement, 
first, that there shall be an election, and second, as to the proper 
bargaining unit, the form of the ballot, the polling place, the time of 
the election, and other necessary details. In cases where the consent 
of all parties to an election cannot be obtained, the Board invokes 
its authority under the act to investigate the representation dispute 
by means of a formal hearing. If majority affiliation is not estab- 
lished on the basis of evidence presented in the hearing, the Board 
may order an election to decide the dispute. 

The results of consent elections differed only slightly from the results 
of ordered elections. Established trade-unions won 87 percent of the 
ordered elections and 72 percent of the consent elections. Eight 
percent of the ordered elections and 13 percent of the consent elections 
were won by company unions or local independents. In 5 percent 
of the ordered elections and in 15 percent of the consent elections all 
types of labor organizations were defeated. These figures show that 
trade-unions won a larger proportion of ordered eléctions than of 
consent elections; that company unions or local independents won a 
smaller proportion of ordered elections than consent elections; and 
that defeats for all types of labor organization occurred much less 
frequently in ordered than in consent elections. 

Elections held prior to the Supreme Court decisions of April 1937 
were approximately evenly divided between consent and ordered 
elections, although there was a tendency for consent elections to 
increase in the early months of 1937. Since April 1937, the consent 
elections have been almost five times as numerous as ordered elec- 
tions. However, there have been two tendencies in this trend. 

Immediately after the National Labor Relations Act was held 
constitutional there was a flood of consent elections, and a continued 
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infrequency of ordered elections. The period was one of expanding 
trade-union organization, and consent elections furnished a con- 
venient means of settling questions of representation promptly 
Controversy concerning company recognition of a union was thus 
concluded by informal settlement, which was in general facilitate 
by the new prestige of the Board. 

The proportion of ordered elections increased gradually after June 
1937 until in the last 3 months of 1937 there were about half as man) 
ordered as consent elections. Two factors led to this increase: In 
the first place, cases before the Board which had been held up by 
injunctions were reopened after the act was found constitutional, and, 
after hearings, the Board began to order elections. Secondly, cases 
in which C. I. O.-A. F. L. rivalry was a factor often had to be settled 
by ordered elections, when the parties could not agree upon the terms. 


Elections by Industry 


Analysis of the elections by industries reveals that almost one- 
quarter of the elections were held in two industries—shoes and ship- 
ping. The large number of elections in the shoe industry was largely 
due to the settlement of a threatened strike involving some 60 shoe 
plants in New York in July 1937, and other disputes in the same indus- 
try in New England also settled through Board elections. 

The number of elections held in the various industries was as follows: 


97 
Shipping 96 27 
Textiles 95 | Clothing : 26 
Iron and steel 86 | Oil, gas, coke, and coal 19 
73 J 17 
Forest products 62 | Stone, glass, clay, brick 15 
Machinery 56 | Cleaning, dyeing, laundry 13 
Electrical 49 | Chemicals 13 
Publishing 34 | Hotels and restaurants 1] 
Transport 32 | Miscellaneous 
Autos, wagons, trailers, and 
bicycles ‘ 28 








SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN * 


FREEDOM of association in Great Britain was recognized by law 
in 1871. In succeeding years organization of both employers and 
workers increased gradually but steadily, and as a result of better 
organization voluntary arrangements for collective bargaining and 
settlement of differences without recourse to strikes and lock-outs were 
developed. With the exception of the brief period of the World War, 
when the Government assumed special powers in order that production 
in essential industries might not be interrupted by labor disputes, the 
right to strike in order to further a dispute within the particular indus- 
try affected has continuously been assured, except in cases where the 
well-being of the community was threatened. A variety of voluntary 
methods of settling disputes existed prior to the war period and are 
operating successfully at the present time. Under these systems 
either collective agreements between employers and employees pro- 
vide the machinery for settlement or special bodies may be established 
to treat given questions. Much of this machinery, being unsupported 
by law, depends on the mutual good will of participants. The 
Government intervenes only upon invitation and when existing 
machinery for settlement has been exhausted. 


Industrial Population and Organization 


According to the census of 1931, the population of Great Britain 
at that time was slightly over 44,750,000, of whom 21,054,686 were 
gainfully occupied. Gainfully occupied men totaled 14,789,586 and 
women, 6,265,000. The pursuits employing the largest numbers of 
workers were the manufacture of metals, machines, implements, and 
conveyances (2,412,000); textile manufacture (1,317,000); agricul- 
ture (1,194,000); and coal and shale mining (1,166,000). The dis- 
tribution of the gainfully occupied 10 years old and over and the 
proportion engaged in each industry per 10,000 occupied persons in 
1931, by seven main industrial groupings, are shown in table 1. 

The largest number per 10,000 occupied persons, 1,144, were thus 
employed in metals manufacturing, with 625 per 10,000 in textile 
mills, 567 in agriculture, and 553 in coal and shale mining. 

Organization of employers and workers is widespread in most of 
the principal industries. As the settlement of rates of wages, hours of 


! Report of Harry E. Carlson, American Consul at London, February 8, 1938. 
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labor, and other working conditions depend in large part upon vol- 
untary negotiations of employers and employees, it is necessary for 
both groups to have properly constituted bargaining agencies. The 
Government, pursuing as it does a policy of avoiding unnecessary) 
intervention in establishing labor standards, recognizes the unions 
and employers’ associations as representing the interests of their 
respective classes and consults with their officers. Under a number 
of laws dealing with labor matters, provision is specifically made for 
employer and employee organization representation. 


Tasve |.—Gainfully Occupied Persons, Aged 10 and Over in Great Britain, According 
to Census of 1931! 





Persons gainfully occupied 


Industry - ’ 








a | Rate per 10,000 
Total | ccatapied 
Total occupied persons 21, , 05! 5, 000 if 10, 000 
Fishing -_----- . 63, 000 30 
Agriculture____- : 1, 194, 000 | 567 
Coal and shale mining aac 1, 166, 000 | A 
Manufacture of bricks, cement, pottery, and glass _ iad 265, 000 | 12¢ 
Manufacture of chemicals, explosives, paints, oils, rubber, ete__. 303, 000 | 144 
Manufacture of metals, machines, rong mmnee- and conveyances... 2, 412, 000 1, 144 
Manufacture of textiles a: 1, 317, 000 62 
Cotton J ne : 591, 000 | 280 
Wool and worsted___________ binbRene 248, 000 | 118 
Silk _- 72, 000 ‘4 
Flax, hemp, jute, rope, canvas ‘and canvas goods. 86, 006 1] 
Dyeing, bleaching, printing, finishing__..._.___. iat 116, 000 | 





! Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor, Twenty-second Abstract of Labor Statisties of the 
United Kingdom (1922-36), London, 1937, pp. 6, 7. 


Employer organizations.—At the end of 1936 employer organizations 
dealing with employment of labor totaled 267 of national scope and 
1,550 of smaller coverage. In the coal-mining industry, there is one 
national federation and 24 other organizations; in shipbuilding, | 
national and 26 other organizations in contrast with the cotton-textile 
industry having 4 national and 40 other organizations, and fur, skin, 
and leather with 8 national and 15 other organizations. 

While employer associations in the major industries of Great Britain 
came into existence in the nineteenth century, those for the smaller 
industries were formed in large part after the World War. Certain 
employer bodies deal only with labor matters and others with technica! 
problems of the particular industry, but in other instances they are 
concerned with both fields. Some of the newer associations are sub- 
sidiaries of those previously existing and were established to deal with 
labor questions, as the original articles of association did not cover 
that subject. The degree of authority exercised over member em- 
ployers varies considerably. The organizations referred to as federa- 
tions usually have associations affiliated with them. The general 
interests of employers in labor matters are represented by the National 
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Confederation of Employers’ Organizations, which also acts as a policy- 
making body. 

Trade-union organization and structure.—-Labor unions totaled 1,041 
with a membership of 5,308,000 in 1936. Of this number, 4,506,000 
were men and the remaining 802,000 women. Transport, road, dock, 
and related industries’ employees were organized to a total of approxi- 
mately a million, followed by mining and quarrying and the metal 
trades, each with almost 700,000 organized workers. 

Existing union organization is the result of upwards of a century’s 
crowth and as the development has not followed a preconceived plan, 
the internal structure and external relationships within given indus- 
tries vary. In some cases, unions are purely local and organized along 
craft lines, contrasting with national federations covering an entire 
industry or national unions open to workers in many grades of work 
and a variety of industries. The membership per union has tended 
to increase. In 1896, when members totaled 1,608,000, there were 
1,358 labor organizations; in 1919, the membership increased to 7,926,- 
000 in practically the same number of unions, 1,360; and in 1936, 
there were 5,308,000 members in 1,041 unions. This reduction in 
number of bodies is the result primarily of amalgamations, larger 
unions having absorbed the smaller ones until at the end of 1936, 38 
unions accounted for a membership of nearly 3,750,000, representing 
70 percent of the aggregate number organized. Increases in mem- 
bership since 1933 have more than offset the decline experienced in the 
period 1931-33, bringing the total for 1936 to a level in excess of that 
recorded in any year since 1925. 

Trade-unions have tended to federate for cooperative action while 
at the same time preserving their individual identity and interests. 
Among the largest federations are the Mineworkers’ Federation of 
Great Britain, with 500,000 members, and the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, with 92 affiliates and a paying membership of 338,000. 
The degree to which component unions surrender their autonomy to 
federations varies considerably. In some groups the federations are 
empowered to negotiate working agreements for their member unions. 

The Trade Union Congress and its general council act as the unify- 
ing agency for British labor. This congress consists of 169 affiliated 
trade-unions with over 4 million members. At its annual meetings, 
matters of general labor interest are discussed and resolutions adopted. 
In the interim between sessions, the general council transacts neces- 
sary business, follows industrial movements, coordinates action insofar 
as possible, adjusts differences, and promotes agreement on working 
conditions between trade-union and trade-union, between the unions 
and employers, and between the unions and the Government. Scot- 
land has its own Trade Union Congress, occupying the same position 
in relation to Scottish labor, with an affiliated membership of about 
326,000 workers. 
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Right of Association 


As noted above freedom of association for workers was recognized 
in Great Britain by legislative action taken in 1871. This law did 
not establish the right to organization by a positive pronouncement, 
laying down the principle of liberty to combine; the objective was 
obtained by a negative statement, namely, that labor was not liable 
for joint action in restraint of trade. Prior to this time, labor history 
was marked by recurring court cases, decisions, and laws to correct 
existing conditions, with the result that a large body of legislation and 
case law was assembled on the subject without involving a legal or 
philosophical doctrine of liberty. 

Following adoption of the law of 1871, whereby trade-unions were 
recognized as legal institutions, the criminal law was amended in 1875 
removing the stigma of illegality from action of workers combining 
to protect their joint interests, legalizing the right to peaceful picket- 
ing, and providing that cases of intimidation or violence should be left 
to the courts. Labor’s immunity from legal action for conspiracy 
under criminal or civil law was finally established by the law of 1906, 
which still applies. As a result of these successive regulatory meas- 
ures, complete freedom of association is assured in private employ- 
ment and most governmental services. Limitations on affiliation 
with other unions were made in respect to police in 1919 and civil 
servants in 1927. 

The Police Act of 1919 made it illegal for police to enter into asso- 
ciations of their own, but established a State body known as the police 
federation to deal with matters of welfare and efficiency, other than 
questions of discipline and promotion affecting individuals. Action 
affecting the right of association of civil servants followed the general 
strike of 1926. The Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act.of 1927 
authorized the treasury to issue regulations prohibiting established 
civil servants from participating in organizations having as their 
primary purpose a change in working conditions and in the remunera- 
tion of the membership, unless such membership was confined to 
persons employed by or under the Crown. Moreover, any organiza- 
tion of civil servants was required to cease affiliation with the Trade 
Union Congress, the labor party, or any other outside organization 
having members other than Crown employees, and to forego politica! 
objectives. 


Legality of Strikes and Lock-Outs 


Having won the right to organize in 1871, freedom from criminal 
liability for trade-union activities in 1875, and exemption from charges 
of civil conspiracy by the law of 1906, labor enjoyed a large measure 
of freedom of action for a long period. However, legislation during 
the war definitely limited the rights of workers with respect to strikes. 
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For the duration of the war, both strikes and lock-outs were declared 
illegal and severe penalties for violation were prescribed. In some 
cases, the legislation did not prove effective and in spite of violations 
it was not always possible to enforce penalties on the large numbers of 
persons involved. Following the close of hostilities, freedom of action 
on the part of the trade-unions regarding the right to strike again 
became accepted and between 1906 and 1920 the British Government 
made no attempt to limit trade-union or strike activities unless there 
was danger to life or property or unless certain essential services were 
concerned. In recent years this attitude has been modified, particu- 
larly in connection with disputes that may be inconvenient or detri- 
mental to the welfare and comfort of the community at large. Two 
laws definitely affecting the right to strike have been enacted. In 
both instances the principle of uninterrupted maintenance of services 
held to be essential to the welfare of the community has been involved. 
This legislation does not mean the outlawing of all strikes of a purely 
industrial nature but is designed to eliminate the sympathetic or 
secondary strike of other than industrial scope. 

By the first of these two acts—the Emergency Powers Act of 1920— 
the Government was empowered to declare a state of emergency in 
case of action taken or threatened— 


* * * by any person or body of persons of such a nature and on so extensive 


a scale as to be‘calculated, by interfering with the supply and distribution of food, 
water, fuel, or light, or with the means of locomotion, to deprive the community 
or any substantial portion of the community, of the essentials of life * * *. 


Under such circumstances the State’s powers are practically 
unlimited. It may issue orders in council in order to secure the 
essentials of life. The law safeguards the right of the individual to 
strike and the right of ‘peaceful persuasion” by providing that 
regulations may not be issued making either action a misdemeanor, 
but there is nothing in its terms to prevent the issuance of regulations 
whereby the Government may interfere with or prohibit many other 
forms of trade-union activity connected with strikes. 

The second legislative measure limiting the right to strike followed 
the general strike of 1926. This stoppage affected the entire country 
and led to the issuance of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act 
of 1927, introducing important changes in existing legislation and 
restricting further the strike activities of the trade-unions. It aimed 
to prevent stoppages in transportation, supplies of food, and inter- 
ference with the public utilities. The law states: 


It is hereby declared—that any strike shall be illegal if it—(1) has any object 
other than, or in addition to, the furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade or 
industry in which the strikes are engaged; and (2) is a strike designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government either directly or by inflicting hardship upon the 
community. 
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As passed, the law contained provision covering illegal lock-outs as 
well as strikes. The protection afforded by the Trade Disputes Ac: 
of 1906 was withdrawn in case of illegal strikes. The right of “peace- 
ful persuasion” as forseen in the 1920 law was also withdrawn from 
illegal strikes. Nevertheless individuals still have the right to sto) 
work, or to refuse to continue work, or to accept work. Although » 
given strike may be declared illegal the mere act of striking is not » 
misdemeanor. A strike becomes illegal only when the Government 
is satisfied that the conditions are illegal as defined by the 1927 law. 

This same law included in its terms a section to prevent breach o! 
contract by employees of local or public authorities and the utilities 
This section modifies a provision of the Conspiracy and Protection o| 
Property Act, 1875. The new provision reads: 

* * * that a breach of contract involving injury to persons or property is 
to be a criminal offense, and the case of any person employed by a local or public 
authority who similarly breaks his contract of service and hiring so as to caus: 
injury or danger or grave inconvenience to the community, and this crimina 
liability accrues whether the workmen so employed have broken their contract 
for the purpose of a trade dispute (i. e., a dispute with their employers over thei: 
wages or other conditions of employment) or otherwise. 

Copies of the pertinent provisions of this law are required to be 
posted conspicuously in the plants of municipalities and other affected 
bodies. These employers protect themselves still further by adoption 
of a system whereby labor contracts with workers bear different dates 
In this way all contracts do not come up for renewal on a given date 


Legal Status of Trade-Unions 


Unions acquire a legal status in Great Britain through a system o! 
voluntary registration with the Registrar of Friendly Societies. To 
qualify for such registration the applicant body must have rules setting 
out the objectives of the organization, modes of amending the rules, 
provisions for appointment of officers, and regulations. In effect the 
requirements are similar to those in articles of incorporation. Not- 
withstanding that registration with the Government is optional, a 
large proportion of the largest unions are so registered as their position 
is bettered by reason of this formality. Nonregistered unions operate 
as ordinary unincorporated societies and are regulated to some extent 
by the existing trade-union legislation. 

Registered unions have certain privileges with respect to the capac- 
ity to hold land, remedies against fraud, duties of treasurers, disposa! 
of sums payable at death, power to sue or be sued in the name of the 
union, and exemption from the income tax. Property is vested in the 
trustees of the union and while the unregistered unions may likewise 
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vest their holdings in the hands of trustees the latter do not have the 
same status. Regardless of registration all unions must file annual 
statements of finances with the Registrar of Friendly Societies cover- 
ing their political funds; registered unions are also required to make a 
ceneral accounting of funds. In 1935 registered unions totaled 448, 
the membership was 3,794,680, the funds at the end of the year were 
£14,167,202; and the average contribution per member for all pur- 
poses close to £2. 

In theory, unions are voluntary organizations and the Government 
has no part in determining who shall join and how far-reaching the 
scope of any union may be. Pressure from organized labor to secure 
membership for all workers in a given trade is sometimes effective in 
closing job opportunities to nonmembers in a craft or industry. The 
degree to which this situation may arise depends upon the bargaining 
strength of the union. Employers seldom require employees to be 
members of unions and therefore such compulsion as exists is exer- 
cised by the unions in the interest of maintaining fair wage and other 
standards. 

Outstanding cases where union membership is a prerequisite of 
employment include that of the dyeing trade in Yorkshire. By the 
terms of the collective agreement every employee of the largest com- 
bine in the trade must be a member of one of the signatory unions. 
The Cooperative Wholesale Society likewise requires, as a condition 
of employment, that all employees shall be members of a trade-union 
eligible for affiliation to the Trades Union Congress. 


Extent of Labor Disputes 


Official strike statistics by years for the period 1910 to 1936, giving 
the number of disputes, number of persons involved directly and 
indirectly, and the total number of days lost, are given in table 2. 

Time lost in any year owing to strikes reached a pre-war peak of 
40,890,000 days in 1912 and immediately following the war there was 
again increased strike activity, the loss of working days totaling 
34,969,000 in 1919, 26,568,000 in 1920, and 85,872,000 in 1921. For 
the ensuing 4-year period the annual loss of working time because of 
labor disputes was far less, but in 1926, owing to the general strike, an 
all-time peak of 162,233,000 days lost was recorded. The period 1927-36 
was one of comparatively small time loss owing to strikes and in 8 of 
these 10 years fewer than 500 new disputes occurred. However, the 
total increased to 553 in 1935 and to 818 in the following year. The 
total number of persons involved in strikes directly and indirectly 
was highest in 1919 and 1926, the figures being 2,591,000 and 2,734,000, 
respectively. 

75903-—38——4 
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TABLE 2.—Strikes and Lock-Outs in Great Britain, 1910-36 ' 


[Disputes involving fewer than 10 persons and lasting less than 1 day omitted except when the aggreya‘e 
loss of time exceeded 100 days 4] 

















Number of persons involved in dis- 
Number putes beginning in year Total num- 
Year of disputes ber of days 
beginning lost 
= yes Directly | Indirectly| Total é 

Ra Fat sh Re TF asi, | 521 384, 000 130, 000 514,000 | 9, 867, 000 
EER I. 872 824, 000 128, 000 952, 10, 155, 000 
SRNR Rg ats ac SORE 834 | 1, 232, 000 230,000 | 1,462,000 | 40, 890, 000 
SENET ORO tas ch reebartyeed tee 1, 459 497, 000 167, 000 664,000 | 9,804, 000 
amet i tn Re IE, Sa acl | 972 326, 000 121, 000 447,000 | 9,878, 000 
(De gee) IED mas PO nt 672 401, 000 47, 000 448,000 | 2, 953, 000 
NPR 2 ERIE ow 532 235, 000 41, 000 276,000 | _2, 446, 000 
a oS wala etary -toeitben te 730 575, 000 297, 000 872,000 | “5, 647, 000 
eo NN OTe apie te 1, 165 923, 000 193,000 | 1,116,000] 5,875, 000 
on ht scat DE Ra fl 5 ie 1,352 | 2, 401, 000 190,000 | 2,591,000 | 34, 969, 000 
ESI eka sty ares OSG Pe i 1,607 | 1,779,000 153,000 | 1,932,000 | 26, 568, 000 
RAT CRG 5 IPT TT LE 763 | 1,770,000 31,000 | 1,801,000 | 85,872, 000 
Ae aed hil tata, ial eat Sink 576 512, 000 40, 000 552,000 | 19, 850, 000 
Oe i a Ed 628 343, 000 62, 000 405,000 | 10, 672, 000 
ee ee 710 558, 000 55, 000 613,000 | 8, 424, 000 
RS DY ee ed ad 603 401, 000 40, 000 441,000 | 7, 952, 000 
A LOE RIT INET 09:2 STS AE 323 | 2,724,000 10,000 | 2, 734,000 | 162, 233, 000 
high A als le + clini oes 308 90, 000 18, 000 108,000 | 1, 174, 000 
te ARR RE a Vala SR ae 302 80, 000 44, 000 124,000 | 1, 388, 000 
RTE RR RIT oct ENS aE 431 493, 000 40, 000 533,000 | 8, 287, 000 
| satel ree elit bog TR toca 422 286, 000 21, 000 307,000 | 4, 399, 000 
ETRE SY Far epee Reo 420 424, 000 66, 000 490,000 | 6, 983, 000 
RIMM each RL ST ection Di 389 337, 000 42, 000 379,000 | 6, 488, 000 
AE RR ORT EI, CRE AE 357 114, 000 22, 000 136,000 | 1,072, 000 
eg hh lath Ra = CE BEANE ORR IES 2 471 109, 000 25, 000 134, 000 959, 000 
EPL IEA: 1S CMRI 553 230, 000 41, 000 271,000} 1, 955, 000 
re eather oni ati oe noma aaett 818 241, 000 75, 000 316,000 | 1, 829, 000 




















1 Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor, Twenty-second Abstract of Labor Statistics of the 
United Kingdom (1922-36), London, 1937, p. 127. 

2 The time lost is calculated by multiplying the number of workers by the number of working days lost, 
allowing for workers replaced by others, etc. 

3 Workers indirectly involved are those thrown out of work at the establishments where the disputes oc- 
curred, but not themselves »arties to the disputes. 

4 For the purpose of these totals, workers are counted in the total for each year as many times as they were 
involved in a dispute d that year. The resulting duplication is mainly confined to coal mining with 
the addition in 1926 of other industries involved in the “general strike.’’ In the coal-mining group duplica- 
tion was largest in the years 1919-21, amounting to 150,000 in 1919, 300,000 in 1920, and 100,000 in 1921. Since 
1926 the more considerable duplications in the totals for all industries have been as follows: 1931, 57,000; 1932, 
70,000; 1935, 59,000; 1936, 66,000. 


Machinery for Settling Labor Disputes 


Development of joint machinery for settling labor disputes is one of 
the measures to promote industrial peace that has accompanied the 
growth of labor organization and collective bargaining. At the pres- 
ent time all the larger industries and their subdivisions have special 
voluntary committees, councils, or conciliation bodies in the form 
judged most suitable to their particular needs. Although these ar- 
rangements have no constitutional basis they are accepted by both 
employers and employees. In most instances the existence of vol- 
untary machinery makes it unnecessary to secure the services of the 
Government in settling disputes; but special governmental bodies for 
mediation and arbitration are available, when the need arises, in tlic 
conciliation committees established by the Minister of Labor, tlie 
industrial court, ad hoc boards of arbitration, individual arbitrators, 
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and special courts of inquiry. The Government encourages the settle- 
ment of disputes through industrial machinery and intervenes only 
upon request of one of the affected parties in conciliation cases. 
Under the arbitration system both parties must consent to submit 
their differences and must agree upon the terms of reference before 
the governmental agency may act. Although there is no obligation 
under existing law to accept awards, the moral obligation to abide 
by their terms is strong, particularly since arbitration can take place 
only with the consent of both parties. In practice it is well understood 
that recourse to arbitration implies equal agreement to accept the 
awards and in some cases such a clause is included in the terms of 
reference. ‘To establish a court of inquiry the Government does not 
require the consent of parties to a dispute. Such a court has as its 
purposes the supplying of Parliament and the public with facts on a 
difficult case where settlement seems unlikely. 


Joint Industrial Negotiation 


Many agreements between employers and employees contain pro- 
visions for the settlement of differences arising in the process of estab- 
lishing and enforcing working standards. The normal practice is to 
attempt informal mediation of disputes. They may be considered in 
the shop, then locally, next in the district, and if still unsettled may 
go to a central authority provided within the industry. Machinery 
for mediation varies with the industries and different localities. 

Prior to the war it was more common than at present to include in 
agreements definite terms for arbitration. The tendency of late 
years has been, however, to omit such provisions and to depend upon 
joint voluntary negotiations. In practical experience the presence 
of an arbitration clause in an agreement has sometimes been found to 
nullify preliminary negotiation. The parties to a dispute may be less 
willing to compromise if they know that arbitration is a possibility, 
fearing that by so doing they may weaken their position when a final 
award is made. This view is held by both employers and employees, 
and it is further believed that (1) the growth of regulation by an 
independent authority tends to weaken the position of organization 
both as regards membership and policy making; (2) claims are likely 
to be pressed farther than is justified; (3) discontent is encouraged; 
and (4) the parties involved tend to become litigants rather than 
cooperators. 

The effectiveness of voluntary methods of settlement is shown in 
table 3, indicating the aggregate value in pounds of wage changes 
made by different methods between 1924 and 1936. 

Approximately 10 percent of the total increases and decreases were 
made after disputes causing stoppages of work had occurred. 
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Tasie 3.—Wage Changes Effected by Specified Methods in Great Britain, 1924-36 





Weekly amount of 


Method of change cate 


Increase Decrease Total chan: 
All methods. _ _- : £2, 453, 775 £2, 500, 975 £4, 954. 
Arbitration and mediation 174,335 | 212,545 ; BRB. SAD) 
Cost of living sliding scale 404,975 | 710, 970 1,115. 942 
Modifications of sliding scale 582, 725 | 781, 525 1, 364, 250 
Standing joint bodies ; 410, 415 259, 715 670, 130 
Direct negotiation. _______ R81, 325 536, 220 1, 417, 54 





In table 4 the number of strikes and lock-outs and persons affecte«| 
are classified by method of settlement for the period 1924-36. These 
figures indicate that the overwhelming majority of labor disputes 
4,091 out of 6,107—were settled by direct negotiation and that 
2,711,000 of the 6,087,000 persons directly involved were returned to 
their jobs through negotiations of this kind. There were 94 strikes 
and lock-outs covering 611,500 persons which were settled by arbitra- 
tion proceedings. 


Tas_Le 4.—Number of Strikes and Lock-Outs and Persons Directly Affected in Great 
Britain, Classified by Method of Settlement, 1924-36 





Strikes or Persons 


Met ’ > . 
Method of settlement lock-outs involved 


All methods 6, 107 6, 087, 000 
Direct negotiation 4, 091 2. 711, 000 
Employers’ terms. . O04 470, 000 
Replacement of workers 362 21, 000 
Closing of works , 46 5, 500 
Conciliation 425 664, 500 
Arbitration / 94 | 611,500 
Other methods : 95 || 1,603, 500 











' This figure includes 1,580,000 persons who were directly involved in strikes during 1926, the year of | 
general strike. 


Negotiation with Government Assistance 


With most of the differences between employers and workers sect- 
tled either by direct negotiations between voluntarily formed organi- 
zations representing the parties concerned or by joint negotiating 
machinery established by them for that purpose, there is still a margin 
of disputes not susceptible to settlement under the existing machinery. 
The Government has made provision to render assistance in preven'- 
ing and settling such differences by giving the Minister of Labor 
certain powers under the Conciliation Act, 1896, and the Industria! 
Courts Act, 1919. Assistance of the three types already mentioned 
conciliation, arbitration, and inquiry—are here described in the order 
named. 
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CONCILIATION 

































Within the Ministry of Labor the industrial relations branch per- 
forms the necessary offices of conciliation. This office encourages and 
assists in forming joint negotiating machinery within industry and 
examines and advises upon legislative and other proposals affecting 
employer-employee relations as well as similar questions arising in the 
,zdministration of all Government departments. In addition to the 
staff in the Ministry of Labor, conciliation offices operate in six of the 
major industrial centers—London, Manchester, Birmingham, Glas- 
vow, Leeds, and Bristol—where expert conciliators and small staffs are 
maintained. These officers keep in close touch with the industrial 
conditions in the districts to which they are assigned and report to the 
Ministry of Labor on matters of importance. Their services are 
available to employers and employees. 

When the Government is called upon to conciliate, the Minister of 
Labor does not take any action until he has assured himself that the 
facilities of existing voluntary machinery have been exhausted in an 
effort to compose differences. He may then intercede according to 
his best judgment as to methods, since no general rules of procedure 
are laid down. This may mean a simple discussion with the party 
approaching him, separate conferences with the two parties to the 
dispute, arrangement for a joint conference with or without the con- 
ciliator present, a formal conference under the conciliator as chair- 
man, or any combination of these methods. Such a procedure may 
either end in settlement of a dispute or pave the way for arbitration. 
The extent to which these measures operate is shown in official sta- 
tisties. In 1936 conciliation officers of the Ministry of Labor effected 
settlements in 45 industrial cases, in 1935 the total was 41 of which 3 
were referred for arbitration, and in 1934, 29 cases were handled. 
These figures do not, of course, include instances in which the Govern- 
ment acted informally to bring about agreement before a dispute 
actually arose, this being a prominent feature of the work in handling 
industrial relations. 

ARBITRATION 





The powers of the Minister of Labor in arbitrating disputes are lim- 
ited in two ways. He may not act unless requested by both parties 
and then only if the voluntary machinery for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion has been tried and has failed to bring about a settlement. By a 
law of 1896 the Minister may appoint an arbitrator upon request of 
both parties. The legislation of 1919 elaborates on the kind of 
arbitral machinery the Government may use, that is the industrial 
court, arbitrators appointed by the Minister, and arbitrators nomi- 
nated by the employers or workers concerned headed by an independ- 
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ent chairman chosen by the Minister. As the procedure permits con- 
siderable flexibility, the kind of tribunal most suitable in the circum. 
stances and most acceptable to the parties may be employed. 

The industrial court is a standing arbitration tribunal consisting of 
independent persons, employer and employee representatives, and one 
or more women, all appointed by the Minister. The president of the 
court or the chairman of any division of the court must be one of the 
independent members. In dealing with cases the court is constituted 
of such members as the president directs. In practice the president, 
one member representing employers, and one of the workers have been 
able to deal with cases submitted satisfactorily. Cases are referred 
to the court by the Minister after submission with terms of reference 
by the disputants. Where interpretation of awards is desired either 
party may make request direct to the court. In all, 1,671 settlements 
were made by use of this machinery between 1919, when it was 
established, and the end of 1936. 

Ad hoc boards of arbitration usually have three members—a chair- 
man, an employer, and an employee representative. They are chosen 
from panels of employers, workers, women, and independent persons, 
and are established by the Minister of Labor under his statutory 
powers. In setting up an ad hoc board the wishes of the disputing 
parties are taken into account in choosing the membership. 

Differences may also be laid before an independent arbitrator 
chosen and appointed by the Minister. If the two parties to a dispute 
desire, arrangements are made for the arbitrator to sit with assessors 
appointed by and representing each side. Such an arrangement dif- 
fers little from the ad hoc board except that the assessors do not 
formally participate in the award and it is in the discretion of the 
chairman to determine what weight their opinions will carry. Of the 
nine awards made by single arbitrators in 1936, only two were made 
by arbitrators sitting with assessors. 

In cases when members of an ad hoc board fail to agree the law 
provides that the chairman of the industrial court shall make an 
award. The legislation also permits the Minister of Labor to estab- 
lish certain rules of procedure for the court. Those adopted include 
a provision that the court may call in assessors. It may act even 
though there is a vacancy among its membership if the parties consent, 
it may give interpretations of an award on request of the Minister or 
any party to the award, and it may settle upon an interpretation 
without further hearing with the mutual consent of those affected. 

No rules of this kind have been issued covering other Government 
arbitration proceedings. In practice, however, the chairman of an 
ad hoc board makes an award when the other parties cannot reach 
an agreement. When possible the terms of reference of a case include 
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provision for this eventuality, leaving the decision to the chairman 
if agreement fails. 

Representation of the parties by counsel is discouraged but not 
forbidden. It rests within the power of the appointed arbitration 
authority to permit legal advisers to appear and if one party is allowed 
to have a lawyer the other is allowed the same privilege. 

Regardless of the form of arbitration adopted there is no statutory 
provision whereby an award may be made obligatory. Only the 
weight of moral conviction and public opinion insures that the parties 
to a dispute will abide by a decision, unless a clause to that effect is 
included in the terms of agreement sending a case to an arbitral body. 
Awards of the industrial court are published, as well as those of the 
civil service arbitration tribunal. More than 1,600 awards have been 
made by the industrial court. Other awards are regarded as the 
property of the parties concerned and are not published or made 
available to outside parties. Expenses of arbitration are borne by 
the Government. 

Civil service cases, formerly referred to the industrial court, are 
now handled by a special tribunal similar in form to the court. It 
has an independent chairman, one member selected from a Govern- 
ment panel, and another from the staff side of the national Whitley 
council. Cases coming up for arbitration include claims for wages, 
hours, and leave of absence. Consideration is given to claims affecting 
a group but not an individual. Awards are given effect by the 
Government subject to the overriding authority of Parliament. 


COURTS OF INQUIRY 


In the courts of inquiry Great Britain has a governmental agency 
for avoiding employer-employee friction, the use of which is entirely 
in the discretion of the Government. The industrial courts legisla- 
tion of 1919 provides that such a court may be established by the 
Minister of Labor to inquire into matters connected with an existing 
or apprehended dispute, whether reported to him or not. Since 1919, 
21 courts of inquiry have been appointed and have reported. They 
are established only when no recognized method of settlement seems 
possible in a controversy, when a deadlock has arisen, or when there 
is apprehension that the dispute may have serious implications for the 
public. The power to establish such courts is used sparingly and 
only when the interests are wider than those of the parties immediately 
concerned. Although the activities of a court of inquiry are not those 
of conciliator or arbitrator, its findings may be helpful in eventual 
settlement of differences by conciliation or arbitration proceedings. 
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ANNUAL WAGE AND GUARANTEED 
EMPLOYMENT PLANS 


PLANS for guaranteeing income or employment on an annual basis 
are extremely rare in the United States. So far as is known, there are 
only three companies employing as many as 100 workers which have 
such plans in effect at the present time. There may be other ein- 
ployers with small working staffs who, in practice, provide steady 
work and income throughout the year, especially for their highly 
skilled craftsmen, but few of them have formal contractual arrange- 
ments which might be termed guaranties. The three larger companies 
are the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, soap manufacturers, 
employing about 3,000 workers; Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of men’s shoes, employing about 1,000 workers; and 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., a meat-packing firm, em- 
ploying about 3,000 persons. 

In addition, The Columbia Conserve Co. might be included in the 
number of companies having annual wage plans, as all its regular 
employees are on a salary basis 52 weeks a year. However, as thie 
employees own a majority of the stock of this company and manave 
its affairs, the salary payments are a part of its general profit-sharing 
plan, and for this reason it is not included in the following discussion 
of annual wage plans. 

The plans of the three companies cited above are of two genera! 
types—those which guarantee employment for a specified minimum 
period, and those which guarantee annual incomes or regular week!y 
pay regardless of fluctuations in production. 


Procter & Gamble Guaranty of Regular Employment 


The Procter & Gamble Co. guarantees employment rather than 
wages. All regular employees having at least 2 years’ service wit! 
this company are assured not less than 48 weeks’ employment in eac! 
calendar year. The week’s vacation with pay is included in thie 
guaranteed employment. Time lost by reason of holiday closing, 
sickness, or voluntary absence is deductible from the guaranty. Tlie 
Procter & Gamble Co. plan has been in effect, with certain modi!- 
cations, since 1923. The most important modifications have bee: 

52 
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with reference to the weekly hours of work to which the employees 
are entitled by their 48-week guaranty. The plan simply specifies 
that regular employment shall be understood to mean employment 
for not less than the “‘standard”’ hour week established from time to 
time by the company. When the plan was first established the 
workweek was set at 50:-hours. In 1932 it was reduced to 45 hours, 
and in 1933 the standard week was reduced to a 40-hour, 5-day week. 
Another modification in the Procter & Gamble plan was the gradual 
extension of the length-of-service requirement for participation from 
§ months to the 2 years now in effect. 
The text of the present (revised) plan is as follows 


1. The following provisions constitute the plan known as the Procter & Gamble 
Guaranty of Regular Employment and will apply at such factories of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., the Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co., and the Procter & 
Gamble Co. of Canada, Ltd., as have been duly notified in writing of their in- 
clusion in said plan by order of the board of directors of the Procter & Gamble Co. 

2. This plan supersedes all former plans for guaranty of regular employment 
and will become effective December 4, 1936, and thereafter will be the only plan 
in effect, until terminated, modified, or withdrawn as hereinafter provided. 

3. To the employees located at such factories as above stated whose pay is 
computed on an hourly rate and who have had at least twenty-four (24) consecu- 
tive months of employment immediately preceding the application of this plan 
to their employment, the undersigned company hereby guarantees regular em- 
ployment for not less than 48 weeks (or its time equivalent) in each calendar 
vear less only time lost by reason of holiday closings, vacation with pay, disa- 
bility due to sickness or injury or voluntary absence or through fires, floods, 
strikes, or other emergency whether like the foregoing or not, and subject to the 
following provisions: . 

(a) Regular employment shall be understood to mean employment for not less 
than the hour week established from time to time by the company as the standard 
hour week at each of its factories. 

(b) When an employee first comes under this guaranty after January 1 of any 
calendar year, the company guarantees to him under the terms and provisions 
outlined herein that he shall not be unemployed in excess of 4 weeks (or its time 
equivalent) during the remainder of the calendar vear, plus time lost for reasons 
herein stated. 

(c) The company reserves the right under this guaranty to transfer any em- 
ployee to work other than that at which he is regularly employed, and to com- 
pensate him for same in accordance with the wage rate which prevails for the 
work to which he has been transferred. 

(d) Upon authorization from the board of directors and without changing the 
established hour week, the hours of work for employees coming within the terms 
of this guaranty may be limited to 75 percent of the established hour week less 
time lost for reasons stated above, whenever in the opinion of the board of directors 
such action seems justified. 

(e) The right to discharge any employee at any time is reserved to the company 
employing such employee. 

4. This guaranty of employment has been established because the company 
believes it to be sound business practice and a desirable protection for its em- 
ployees. It is the intent of the company to maintain it, but the company must 
and does reserve the unqualified right, to be exercised in its sole discretion, to 
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withdraw this guaranty at any of its factories, or to terminate or to modify th; 
guaranty at any time. 


Note.—In section 3 of the above plan “twenty-four (24) consecutive mont})s 
of employment” shall be read “twelve (12) consecutive months of employmen:”’ 
insofar as employees of the company on December 4, 1936, and who remain ¢o))- 
tinuously in the employ of the company, are concerned; otherwise all terms of 
the plan shall apply. 


Nunn-Bush Yearly Salary Plan 


The Nunn-Bush plan, inaugurated in 1935, provides for 52 weekly 
pay checks based on two factors: (1) The estimated number of 
working hours per year during which the factory will operate; (2) the 
proportion of labor costs to wholesale value of shoes sold. 

Each individual’s annual salary is initially determined by multiply- 

ing his hourly rate by the number of hours it is estimated the factory 
will operate. At the present time this is 1,920 hours—based on 40 
hours a week minus legal holidays and customary vacations. The 
yearly salary is then divided into 52 weekly payments of equal amount, 
with the exception that absences due to personal reasons are deducted 
and overtime is paid for. Weekly pay rolls are taken from the group 
salary fund set up by the company at the beginning of each year. 
This fund is the agreed-upon percentage of the wholesale value of the 
estimated volume of business. The percentage represents the ratio 
of labor costs to wholesale prices, as determined from experience over 
a number of years. If the total weekly salaries exceed this percentage 
of wholesale value, and it is apparent that the fund will not be auto- 
matically balanced before the end of the year, the weekly payments 
are revised downward. Any surplus after the 52 weekly payments 
are paid is distributed on a pro-rata basis as additional earned 
compensation. 
« All workers on the permanent employment list when the plan went 
into effect participate. Temporary employees taken on during busy 
seasons do not participate until they become eligible for permanent 
employment on a seniority basis. These so-called class B or tempo- 
rary workers constituted about 5 percent of the working force during 
1937. 

The chief merits of this plan, as cited by the sponsors, are that it 
gives security of employment and regularity of pay, although no 
guaranteed amount for the year. It allows for flexibility of prices, 
with automatic adjustments of wage levels. As prices rise, workers’ 
compensation rises; and as prices fall, wages are automatically reduced. 

Some of the more important clauses of the agreement between thie 
company and the Nunn-Bush Employees’ Shop Union entered into 
January 4, 1937, are reproduced below: 
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|. Salaries as referred to herein are understood to mean what has been custom- 
arily considered under the heading of wages on the company’s books in the past. 
* * * * * * * 


4. It is agreed that the basic salary by operation to be maintained during the 
life of this agreement is that rate being paid on the effective date of this agreement. 

5. It is agreed that the rate upon which the straight-time salary of any member 
of the union is calculated and.the rate at which any member of the union is to be 
compensated for overtime shall be the rate that member is receiving on the effec- 
tive date of this agreement. 

6. Individual salary adjustments may be arranged by the business agent of the 
union directly with the company or its duly constituted representatives but such 
changes must be approved by the shop committee of the union before they become 
effective. 

7. Whenever the total salaries (as defined in the first paragraph of this section) 
paid to the members of the union during the life of this agreement, shall exceed 
— percent of the wholesale value of the shoes packed during the life of this agree- 
ment, and the company is convinced that such excess will not be balanced auto- 
matically back to the agreed basis (— percent of the wholesale value of the shoes 
packed) during the remaining period of the contract; then the weekly payments 
to the members of the union shall be revised downward to a basis which it is 
expected will equal ——- percent of the wholesale value of the shoes packed, over 
the life of the agreement. 

8. Whenever matters pertaining to salaries shall not appear to be covered by 
this agreement, then customary procedure as determined by past experience in 
the factory shall be followed. 


Method of Payment of Salaries 


1. The company agrees to pay as salaries to the members of the union — per- 
cent of the wholesale value of the shoes packed during the life of this agreement. 

2. The company guarantees that each member of the union shall receive an 
annual salary not less than the number of hours worked during the term of the 
contract, times his or her hourly rate. 

3. Each member of the union, except as hereinafter provided in paragraph sub- 
two (2) of section A, part six (6), shall receive fifty-two (52) weekly payments of 
equal amount, subject to the provisions of part 3, paragraph 7, regardless of the 
number of regular hours worked. However, if a member absents himself from 
the factory on a regular working day when there is work available, then his 
weekly payment shall be reduced by an amount equal to the number of hours 
absent times his hourly rate. If a member so desires, he or she may receive the 
regular weekly salary although he or she was absent up to forty (40) hours of the 
period covered by the check. Further advances may be made by the company 
at its discretion but no losses sustained from such advances shall be debited to 
the union salary fund of — percent of the wholesale value of the shoes packed 
during the life of this agreement. The deduction shall then be made from his 
succeeding weekly payments at a rate agreed upon by the member involved and 
the company. 

4. The amount of each weekly payment, fifty-two (52) in all, to each member 
of the union shall equal forty (40) times the hourly rate of the member, subject 
to the provisions of part 3, paragraph 7. 

5. If, at the end of the company’s fiscal year, or at the end of the term of this 
agreement, or at any other time that the company and the union shall agree, 
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there shali be a surplus after the salaries paid are deducted, from — percent o{ 
the wholesale value of the shoes packed from the beginning of the agreement, thi. 
company and the union, through their representatives, may, in their discreti.. 
order such surplus, or any part thereof, to be divided among the following members 
of the union: 

(1) All class A members whose salaries have been customarily included in wave. 
as defined in the first paragraph of this section. 

(2) All class B members who had a l-yvear service record on the date t))js 
contract was signed. 

(3) All other class B members shall also participate in this distribution from t|¢ 
time during the contract period that they have attained the l-year service recor: 

(4) This distribution shall be made on a pro-rata basis as additional eared 
compensation. : 

(a) All other members of the union who included themselves in the straig)t- 
time plan shall, if additional earned compensation is divided, receive from tly 
company a sum of equal ratio, e. g., sole-leather department members. 

(b) If a class A member leaves the employ of the company while such surplus 
exists, that member shall be entitled to the payment of his equitable share of svc} 
surplus as soon as that share can be determined. 

6. The company agrees to publish on the several bulletin boards within the 
factory periodically at least once every three (3) months a statement of the 
proportion of salaries paid to — percent of the wholesale value of the shoes packed 
during the life of this agreement. 

7. The company agrees to give free access to the necessary books and record: 
and full cooperation once during each fiscal year to a private auditor selected 
by the union to check the wholesale value of the shoes packed and the salari 
paid during the life of this agreement. 

(a) The time of such annual audit shall be agreed upon by the company « 
the union and consideration shall be given to the company in selecting a 
convenient time. 

Service Record Defined 


* * ww = n * * 


2. All present employee-members who it is known will not remain in the em- 
ploy of the company for 1 year, present employee-members recalled from a lay-ofl 
temporarily, all employee-members rehired after the signing of this agreement 
having more than a three (3) month service record, and all new employees hired 
after the signing of this agreement who have completed the three (3) mont! 
probation period and have been accepted by the union as members thereof sh.!! 
be regarded as class B members and shall be entitled to all the benefits of tle 
provisions of this agreement except those provisions pertaining to the straig!:| 
time plan. 

3. When a member's employment shall be regarded as permanent by tlie 
company and the union he shall be considered a class A member and shal! be 
entitled to the benefits of the straight-time plan provisions of this contract. A 
class B member’s employment shall be regarded as permanent only when the 
company’s rate of production warrants his employment on an annual basis. 
Until that time such employee shall not share in the benefits of the straight-time 
plan since that plan is designed for the protection of the permanent employees 01)!\ 


George A. Hormel & Co. Straight-Time Plan 


Under the Hormel straight-time arrangement the year’s prospective 


volume of business for each department is estimated at the beginning 


of each year. The labor cost for this amount of work is budgeted 
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into 52 weekly allotments for the number of workers which past ex- 


perience has indicated would be required to do the work. Yearly 
working time is based on a 40-hour week, with vacation and sick leave 
allowed. Absences for other causes are deducted. 

If at the end of the year a department has produced less than its 
budgeted volume, the members of the department individually and 
collectively become indebted to the company for producing that much 
work at the first opportunity. If the production exceeds the budgeted 
volume, bonuses are paid. These bonuses are based on what it would 
have cost if extra employees had been added to the staff. 

lf members of the department are absent, the company allots the 
equivalent of the absent workers’ pay to the department in either 
men or money. In turn, a majority in the department determines 
whether a replacement man shall be employed or whether the absent 
person’s work will be absorbed by the gang. If the latter is decided, 
a majority vote in the department determines how the replacement 
money will be distributed. The management, however, reserves the 
right to insist on replacements if tonnage production falls below the 
business requirements. 

The Hormel straight-time salary plan has been endorsed by the 
local union of the United Packing House Workers (C. I. O.) with 
which the company has an agreement. Acceptance of the plan, 
however, is on‘a department basis, and any department or the com- 
pany may cancel the plan on 30 days’ notice at the end of the fiscal 
year. At the present time 90 percent of the company’s 3,000 em- 
ployees are under the plan. The union is of primary importance in 
the operation of the plan, particularly with respect to the establish- 
ment of the work budgets for a given number of persons, assignment 
of work within the department, additions or transfers of persons 
when adjustments in work budget are made, allocation of bonuses, 
and settlement of misunderstandings and grievances arising under 
the plan. 

A straight-salary plan was first inaugurated by Mr. Hormel in one 
department in 1931. It was gradually extended until, in July 1933, 
it included the entire plant. Shortly thereafter the plant became 
unionized and the union demanded a return to hourly wages. Several 
months later, however, the men asked for restoration of the straight- 
salary basis and gradually it has been reinstated in one department 
after another. This experience proves, the company says, “that the 
plan should never be put in effect with any group of employees until 
they have understood it so well that they are seeking it.’’ 

The text of the agreement covering the plan is reproduced below: 

(1) Each employee regularly assigned to a straight-time department will 
receive the weekly rate of pay provided for him in the latest approval of the 


Straight-time plan for his department. This rate of pay will be subject to any 
increases or decreases affecting the plant as a whole. Each employee will receive 
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his regular pay check every week except when absent beyond regularly provided 
sick leave or vacation. 

(2) Each employee on the straight-time basis will receive 1 week sick leave 
or vacation. Each one who has completed 5 years of continuous service wit} 
the company will receive an additional such week. Each.female employee wo 
has completed 15 years and each male employee who has completed 20 years, 
will receive still an additional week. 

Sick leave will be taken only at times of bona fide sickness. Vacations will 
be taken at such times as will not interfere with the work of the department. 

(3) A man absent shall have the right to choose whether he shall be docked 
or whether his absence will apply on the sick leave to which he is entitled. Un- 
less otherwise specified in schedule C, 1 day’s absence will count as one-sixth 
of a week; a half day will count as one-twelfth of a week, and missing gang time 
any one day will count as a full day, no matter how short gang time was that day. 

(4) The straight-time arrangement with respect to any department may be 
canceled at any time that department fails to abide by all working agreements 
or at any time the discontinuance of the straight-time arrangement in some other 
department directly affecting it requires the cancelation. 

If other hour limitations become established by law, this plan will be changed 
to conform to such law, or if the company considers the straight-time plan un- 
workable because of the passage of any such law, the whole straight-time arrange- 
ment, or any part of it, may be canceled as of the effective date of any such law. 

Any time any department becomes dissatisfied with the straight-time arrange- 
ment and wishes to cancel it, such cancelation may be effected in the usual! 
manner of handling grievances. 

Otherwise straight-time arrangements may be discontinued only by 30 days’ 
advance notice of desire to make such discontinuance at the end of the company’s 
fiscal year. 

(5) Whenever a straight-time plan is abandoned for any department, the 
employees in that department will be entitled to receive, on the job to which 
they may be assigned, the hourly rates (subject to any general increases or de- 
creases since made) which they did receive when last working on an hourly basis. 
Employees going from straight-time to an hourly basis on a job which they have 
not previously held on an hourly basis will receive the scale rate for that job. 

(6) If there is any increase or decrease in the amount of work required to pro- 
duce the budgeted volume, a corresponding adjustment will be made in the 
department volume budget or in the number of people in the department. The 
choice as to which adjustment shall be made will be left to a decision by a majority 
in the department in case the change is an increase. 

(7) In case the required amount of work is reduced sufficiently to permit the 
removal of one or more employees, such employees will be transferred from the 
department on a seniority basis. When the manufacture of some item is dis- 
continued, or when, because of a change in method of operation, certain job or 
jobs are discontinued, it is understood that it will be necessary to reduce the 
straight-time gang correspondingly. Such reductions will be made on the basis 
of seniority. 

(8) Except as provided in paragraphs (6) or (7) there will be no reduction in thie 
number of employees in any straight-time department within a period of 1 year 
from the latest approval of the straight-time arrangement for that department. 
Any employee who is laid off from a straight-time department may find employ- 
ment elsewhere on the basis of his regular seniority rights, or, on application, may 
be transferred, at his regular rate of pay, to the extra gang which will be main- 
tained to handle extra work, temporary replacements, and other business require- 
ments which cannot be handled by the regular straight-time departments. During 
the period of any one fiscal year, this extra gang will not be reduced below tlic 
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number who have been transferred to it from regular straight-time employment, 
thus maintaining employment with full pay for at least 1 year for the number of 
individuals originally assigned to the straight-time schedule for any year. 

Any employee laid off from the extra gang may find other employment on the 
basis of his seniority rights. 

(9) For each department for which it is possible to establish some measure of 
the work to be done, the budgeted annual volume will be stated. 

In any year in which the department produces less than the budgeted annual 
volume, the members of the department, individually and collectively, become 
indebted to the company for producing that much work at the first opportunity. 

At the end of any year in which the cumulated production of the department is 
in excess of the cumulated budgeted annual volume, bonuses will be paid the mem- 
bers of the department. These bonuses will be calculated on the basis of what 
the cost of the extra production would be by adding more employees to the depart- 
ment, and the specific method of calculating it with respect to the department 
will be found in schedule B. 

At the end of any year in which the cumulated production of the department is 
in excess of the cumulated budgeted annual volume, and during which regular 
members of the department have been absent without pay and without being 
replaced, the cost of such replacements will be put in a ‘‘kitty”’ to be distributed 
among the members of the department in whatever manner the majority of the 
department may agree. 

(10) For each department there will be maintained what will be known as a 
“kitty.” 

Schedule B will show the department work budget, if any. Unless otherwise 
provided in schedule B for those departments having work budgets, employees 
docked for absence, and employees absent on vacations granted on the basis of 
5, 15, or 20 years service, will be replaced. 

Replacements will be made in either men or money. That is to say, if the 
department does not require a replacement man, the money for the replacement 
will go to the department “‘kitty.”’ 

The management will have the right to insist on replacements if the tonnage 
produced falls below the daily or weekly volume which the company’s business 
requires, or if the average actual hours worked is or threatens to be in excess of 
40 hours per week. 

(11) The department committee will direct whether replacement money will be 
paid to individuals in the gang or whether it will remain in the department 
“kitty.” The money in the department “kitty’’ will be distributed among the 
members of the department at the end of each fiscal year, and in whatever manner 
the majority of the department may agree. 

(12) Unless specified in schedule D, the scope of the work of the department 
will be as has been the custom in the past. 

Division of work, equalizing of hours, and choice of assignment to jobs among 
employees in the department will be determined by the department committee, 
so long as the quality of the work does not suffer. 
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PAID VACATIONS FOR BRITISH MINERS 


A WEEK’S vacation with pay has been granted to mine workers 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire districts of England, under a new agree- 
ment effective July 1, 1938.' The provisions for a week’s holiday pay 
are: 
Males: 

21 years of age and over 

18 to 21 vears 

Under 18 vears__ 
Females: 

21 years of age and over | 

Under 21 vears_. | 

Other mining areas in which the movement for holidays with pay is 

said to be making progress are Cumberland, which has made a tem- 
porary arrangement similar to the one adopted in Lancashire an 
Cheshire; North Staffordshire, where, according to report, the policy 
has been accepted in principle; and Nottingham, where the matter is 


under negotiation. 
PPPPO DOO 


VACATIONS WITH PAY RECOMMENDED FOR ALL. 
BRITISH WORKERS 


AN annual vacation with pay is recommended for all workers covere« 
by the compulsory insurance schemes of Great Britain in the report 
of the Committee on Holidays with Pay. This committee was estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labor in 1937 to investigate the extent to 
which paid vacations are given to workers and to report on the 
possibility of widening the application of the principle by law or other- 
wise. The unanimous report, issued in April 1938, favors holidays 
consisting of at least as many days as there are in the working week, to 
be granted consecutively insofar as practicable. A_ preference is 
expressed for extending the paid-holiday system by the terms of co!- 
lective agreements, and the committee recommends that no legislative 
action be taken before the parliamentary session of 1940-41. At that 
time the type of law to be provided will depend upon how genera!!y 
vacations with pay have been introduced voluntarily. 





1 Manchester Guardian, March 5, 1938, p. 15. 
2 Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report of the Committee on Holidays with Pay. London, 1)°* 
(Cmd. 5724.) 
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Public interest in the subject of the inquiry led to a decision to hold 
hearings. ‘Testimony was given at the hearings for 14 days, and the 
oral evidence and written reports submitted were printed. The com- 
mittee found that paid holidays are required by statute only in one 
instance and under exceptional conditions. This provision is made 
under the Shops (Hours of Closing) Act, 1928, for workers in a holiday 
resort or sea-fishing town, where the local authority may allow shops 
to remain open beyond the regular hours during the season, provided 
compensatory holidays with full pay are granted afterwards. Salaried 
employees in Great Britain have had paid holidays for 80 years, but 
wage earners did not secure holidays to any marked extent until the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

A witness representing the Ministry of Labor advised the committee 
that at the time of the hearings between 1% and 1% million manual 
wage earners were covered by general or district collective agreements 
providing payment of wages for annual vacations. In addition large 
numbers of salaried workers were regularly granted vacations. On the 
basis of the testimony submitted and without a canvass, the committee 
concluded that at the end of March 1938 some 7% million workers, 
representing 40 percent of the 18% million receiving annual wages of 
not over £250, were granted vacations with pay. The duration of the 
vacation varies, but is usually a week for industrial workers. 

Evidence given in support of holidays with pay stressed the need 
thereof for the sake of health and efficiency and also for social reasons. 
Organized labor favored a vacation of 12 days after 12 months of 
service, to be established by law. Extension by statute was opposed 
on the ground that the problem was directly connected with wages 
and conditions of employment and as such should be settled by col- 
lective negotiation. 

The difficulties arising when vacations are concentrated within a 
short period were admitted, and it was recognized that something 
should be done to stagger holidays, as well as to provide more adequate 
holiday accommodation. The suggestion was made that persons on 
vacation should get away from home, and that the railroads should 
authorize reductions on tickets. 

In granting a general holiday, certain interests believe that the 
position of special classes of labor should be taken into account. It 
was cited, for example, that workers on canal boats lead a healthful 
life and are not so much in need of paid vacations as industrial workers. 
Domestic workers, part of whose wage is in room and board, should 
receive sufficient pay during the vacation period to compensate for 
wages and payments in kind. 

As the unemployment-insurance acts were introduced when paid 
holidays for insured manual workers were rare, it is recommended 
that the provisions with respect to benefits and contribution payments 
during vacations be amended to take care of changed conditions, 
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Another question that must be met is whether or not it should he 
permissible to accept other remunerative work during vacations wit}; 
pay. The committee was interested in schemes submitted by which 
special accounts would be kept for funds provided for holidays wit} 
pay. In addition to the sums paid in by employers, employees could 
contribute in order to meet the extra costs usually occasioned by a 
vacation. 

In the course of the committee’s inquiry, the value of holidays with 
pay was found to be well understood. However, it was concluded 
that an attempt to introduce a uniform vacation system for ll 
industries and trades would result in serious difficulties. Therefore 
flexibility is recommended as the keynote to success. To secure 
enactment of a law making paid holidays mandatory at once would 
be to assume that industry as a whole has more to give workers than 
is being paid in wages at present. If the problem could be considered 
purely from the social aspect, and removed from the sphere of wage 
negotiation, there would be less likelihood of friction. Labor costs 
vary from 5 to 70 percent of the cost of production. If the contention 
that holidays with pay should be regarded as a prior charge on indus- 
try were generally accepted, the committee agreed that over the 
whole of industry the cost of a paid holiday of 1 week would be rela- 
tively small. The unequal effect of the proposal upon the different 
industries, however, as the committee found, has prevented its genera! 
acceptance. 

The time is regarded as opportune for encouraging holidays, in the 
opinion of the committee. It recommends voluntary adoption of a 
system whereby workers regularly employed shall be granted 1 week's 
vacation with pay. In industries furnishing intermittent. employ- 
ment, such as the building trades and port transport, some system 
may be necessary whereby employees’ cards are stamped to show thie 
duration of employment with any firm and the holiday payment 
prorated among the employers of the worker in the preceding year. 

In industries having statutory bodies to enforce minimum wages, 
legislation is recommended. Wage boards should be given authority 
to determine whether an industry is in a position to grant the paid 
vacation of 1 week, and whether it should be for a consecutive week 
or otherwise. If such a holiday is decided upon, it should be declared 
binding on confirmation by the Minister of Labor. Agricultural wages 
committees should be authorized to determine whether a holiday of at 
least 7 days with pay should be granted. The appropriate committee 
should be empowered to decide whether the vacation should be con- 
secutive or 3 days at a time, and should be obliged to send the Minis- 
ters of Labor and Agriculture copies of the decision. The saine 
should apply to any other statutory bodies established at a later time. 


For domestic employees who have been fully employed for 1”yeat 


or more, the paid vacation recommended is 2 weeks, but it need not 
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be consecutive. The committee considered making the same recom- 
mendation with respect to employees “living in’’ in hotels and apart- 
ment houses and for those in the catering and entertainment industries, 
but decided to leave this for settlement within the industries. 

In the industries having statutory bodies to fix working conditions, 
and for domestic servants, introduction of bills to provide for holidays 
with pay was recommended for an early date. Further parliamentary 
action is to be postponed until 1940-41, in the recommendations of 
the committee. At that time any legislation enacted should leave 
it to the parties concerned to arrange and settle the terms under 
which vacations are to be granted. If they are unable to come to an 
agreement, the committee believes it may be convenient. to make 
provision for some person or body chosen by the parties affected to 
hear the cases and settle the terms. Should the parties fail to agree 
on such a person or board, the Minister of Labor should refer the 
question to a tribunal named by himself. Such legislation should not 
be applicable when an employer has only one employee. In industries 
where the vacation allowances are more liberal than those established 
by this machinery, the more favorable conditions shall continue. 

Finally, the report makes a number of suggestions for spreading 
the holidays as much as possible, while at the same time keeping them 
within the summer period. 
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N. Y. A. PLACEMENTS 


IN COOPERATION with public employment services of 76 cities in 
31 States,’ the National Youth Administration has been developing 
employment divisions for placement of juniors. 

From July 1, 1936, to January 1, 1938, the new applicants registered 
at these offices numbered 193,715, of whom 89,203, or 46 percent, 
were placed in private employment. These figures and the following 
data are given by Mary H. 8S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and Place- 
ment for the National Youth Administration, in the May 1938 issue 
of Occupations—The Vocational Guidance Magazine, New York. 

Comparisons between the proportions of registered and of placed 
young persons in specified groups according to age, amount of educa- 
tion, relief status, and work experience, are shown below. 


Percent of Percent of 
Age: applicants placements 
a ii a te daa asic brie vk wp ee ae 25 
18-21 years_ De dase ae olin ala ne 60 
a ei i ihc a sch os esi bedlge inti 12 15 
0 Seas Ree eee —_ - 100 100 
Education: Paes Mg 
a in Ee A eR A OT 19 20 
Some high school-------- shiaidk sein eter Ge ik ak 38 
ee een EOD. st wk. ed sat ce 45 41 
College graduate________-. a peta. oie pn. 8 
ee ee he eee ee Reis cs 100 
Relief status: 
Eas oe ta ee Siiels Sa, fees 7 7 
Not on relief___ --_- Fa < Co eee PR eee 93 93 
, | EERE eS TEE ree Cy eee or pay ane 100 _100 
Work experience: 
Worked before_____.__-_-- Ee PE NET 65 72 
Never worked__._._.____-- a ie ee 35 28 
SNE Sa ee ee ea 100 100 


It will be noted from the preceding figures that the proportions of 
persons in the respective age, educational, and relief-status groups 





! Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Ida'\0, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tenness«¢, 
Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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who were placed in employment were about the same as the propor- 
tions of applicants in these different groups. However, 72 percent of 
those placed had worked before, as compared with only 65 percent 
of the total number of applicants—an evidence of the importance of 
previous work experience in securing a job. But the fact that in 28 
percent of the placements the applicants had no previous work experi- 
ence should be an encouragement to young persons who have never 
yet been employed. 

Other functions of the N. Y. A. relating to youth guidance are: 

1. Study of the individual: In 32 States a personnel card has been 
devised for young people out of school who apply for N. Y. A. work. 
Upon this card the social, educational, and work history of the appli- 
cant is inscribed and also the record of his ambitions and interests. 

2. Try-out courses: One of the objects of the N. Y. A. work project 
has been to provide work experience for young persons to enable 
them to obtain a try-out in some kind of employment with a view to 
determining whether or not it is in accordance with their interests and 
abilities. These projects are necessarily limited, but the attempt is 
made to have them include as many lines of work as practicable. 

3. Occupational information: The preparation of data on occupa- 
tions has been most extensive in Illinois; five of the other States also 
have prepared bulletins on the subject; and in 3 States such material 
is being prepared. At the time the article under review was written, 
81 bulletins had been completed or were under way, dealing with 
different industries, describing the jobs particularly characteristic of 
each industry, indicating the geographic distribution of the industry, 
and setting forth available data concerning its trends toward expan- 
sion or contraction. 

4. Individual counseling: In 10 communities where technical aid 
was obtainable through cooperating agencies, consultation services for 
young persons out of school have been organized. Five of these 
centers cooperated from the beginning with State employment serv- 
ices, and in two other centers similar cooperative arrangements have 
now been made. The majority of the young persons are referred to 
these offices from State employment services, but references are also 
made by social agencies, schools, and interested private citizens. 

5. Group guidance: In addition to its other activities the N. Y. A. 
has made an effort to provide occupational data and opportunities for 
discussing such information. In Illinois, late-afternoon and evening 
occupational classes have been organized for young persons out of 
school. In the last 2 years more than 5,000 of these classes have 
been held, with an aggregate attendance of over 107,000 youths. 


More than 300 industrial motion pictures were shown in this con- 
nection. 
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In other States career conferences or guidance institutes have been 
held. In 15 States, arrangements have been made for weekly radio 
programs on occupations. In general, these programs take the form 
of talks by workers in various fields, which are later mimeograp)hed 
and distributed. In certain other States forums have been inaugu- 
rated to discuss general problems confronting youth. 

Seventeen State directories have been prepared on training oppor- 
tunities. 

In brief, the whole N. Y. A. is established on the principle of guid- 
ance, in that it is decentralized and each State director bases his pro- 
gram on the requirements of the youth in his community and the 
facilities which that community provides. The N. Y. A. attempts the 
development not of one Government program for young people, but 
of numerous programs adapted to the varying needs of varying youth. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING BY UNITED ELECTRICAL, 
RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS ' 


By He en S. Hoeser, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE MANUFACTURE of electrical equipment, including radios, 
was one of the important mass-production industries almost untouched 
by union organization before the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933. With the impetus to collective bargaining which was given by 
section 7 (a) of this act, the workers in the electrical-manufacturing 
industry turned to unions. 

As in the automobile and rubber industries, some of the new union 
members in the electrical and radio industry were organized into 
federal labor unions, which were local unions directly affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor. Subsequently these locals, which 
were mainly made up of radio workers, were brought together under 
a council for the radio part of the industry. The council operated 
with restricted autonomy. ‘This organizational structure was a tem- 
porary expedient adopted to meet the jurisdictional problems raised 
by the tremendous influx of members from heretofore unorganized 
industries. Other workers in the industry, particularly in the heavy 
branches, formed unions which remained independent of the American 
Federation of Labor. These unions formed an organization of their 
own, the Electrical and Radio Workers Union. 

Within both of these groups in the electrical and equipment in- 
dustry there developed a strong sentiment for a national union of 
their own. When the American Federation of Labor granted juris- 
diction over them to the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, all but one of the federal labor unions joined with the 
Electrical and Radio Workers Union to form a new organization. 
This new union, named the United Electrical and Radio Workers of 
America, was established in February 1936, and represented about 
25,000 workers. Subsequently, the American Federation of Labor 
revoked the charters of these federal labor unions. 

In November 1936 the United Electrical and Radio Workers of 
America was accepted into membership by the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. At its 1937 convention the union made a further 
extension of jurisdiction, opening its membership to machine-shop 


An analysis of agreements in the Bureau’s files in April 1938. 
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workers and changing its name to the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers of America. The present membership of the union 
is approximately 137,000, and it has signed agreements in about 500 
plants. 

Collective bargaining in the industry was initiated with the signing 
of an agreement with the Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. (Philco) 
in 1935. Company unions had been in existence at Westinghouse 
Electric since 1919, at General Electric since 1924, and at R. C. A. 
since June 1933. All of these were displaced between 1935 and 1938. 
frequently after an election held by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Agreements have been signed by all the larger companies 
except Westinghouse. The General Electric agreement was the cull- 
mination of more than a year of extended bargaining through 
company-wide conference procedure which represented all General 
Electric locals of the union. 

The following analysis of United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers’ agreements is based on 120 agreements in the Bureau’s files. 
These agreements cover electrical equipment and radio manufacturing 
plants and machine shops in 14 States. In all but three cases agree- 
ments are signed with individual plants. The General Electric agree- 
ment covers six plants, one agreement is signed jointly by five com- 
panies, and another by a city-wide employers’ association in Phila- 
delphia. 

Duration of Agreements 


The agreements extend for periods of approximately 1 year. In 
14 cases the agreements are renewed automatically from year to year 
unless the required notice is given, from 30 to 90 days. In 27 cases 
the agreement can be extended indefinitely until terminated by 30 or 
60 days’ notice, and in three agreements automatic renewal is per- 
missible only for 1 additional year. One agreement continues indefi- 
nitely as long as the union is the majority representative, with 30 days’ 
notice required of intent to change wage-and-hour provisions and 90) 
days’ notice for changes in other provisions. Most of the agreements 
require that negotiations for a succeeding contract begin at least 20 
or 30 days before expiration. In one of these, failure to settle upon 
the terms of a new agreement automatically refers the questions at 
issue to arbitration. In General Electric, Philco, and five smaller com- 
panies, modifications may be made by mutual consent during the life 
of the agreement. A few agreements provide for modifications as soon 
as the union signs an agreement establishing different standards for 1 
competitor. 


Wage Rates and Pay Provisions 
In the plants covered by these agreements wages are generally 


determined on the basis of wage-incentive plans, such as group 
bonuses and the Bedeaux system. Accordingly, a common provision 
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of these agreements is that piece rates, production standards, and 
bonus schedules proposed after the signing of the agreement are to be 
adopted only by mutual consent. In one case the bonus system is 
to be abolished and piece rates established, while another requires 
substitution of individual for group incentives. In only a very few 
cases are piece rates specifically prohibited. 

In some cases general minimum rates are also set. The General 
Electric agreement merely continues the company’s present policy of 
equaling the highest rates paid in the community for similar work. 
Two agreements, one of these covering R. C. A., provide for wage 
parity with the highest in the local competitive area; and a third 
makes similar provision in the national competitive area, but permits 
somewhat lower rates for plants in cities of less than 25,000 population. 
Sixty of the agreements provide for flat or proportionate wage increases 
when the agreements went into effect. 

In 87 agreements general minimum or guaranteed hourly rates are 
established for occupations, broad groupings according to skill, or on a 
plant-wide basis. The last-named is the practice most common in the 
large mass-production factories, modified to permit a lower rate for 
the first few weeks on the job. Sex differentials are common; only five 
agreements specifically require equal pay for equal work. An example 
is the Phileo agreement with minimum rates as follows: 


Men Women 


Starting rate per hour_..........--.--------- $0. 49 $0. 41 
Hourly rate after 3 weeks.._.................. .55 . 45 
Hourly rate after 6 weeks_................... .6l . 49 


Another example is a Fort Wayne, Ind., plant with a 50-cent rate 
during a learning period of not more than 6 months and a plant-wide 
minimum of 60 cents per hour thereafter. A Trenton, N. J., and a 
Brooklyn, N. Y. agreement establish plant-wide minima of 42% and 
32% cents per hour, respectively. Several agreements establish ranges 
for skill groups within which must fall minimum earnings on the basis 
of the detailed piece-rate classification. For instance, a Philadelphia 
agreement establishes a range of 75 to 85 cents for skilled workers’ 
minimum hourly pay, 60 to 70 cents for semiskilled workers, and 
45% to 55 cents for special classifications, with a 35 cent minimum for 
miscellaneous groups and 30 cents for learners. A variation is found 
in a Cleveland, Ohio, plant where the agreement specifies time rates 
for certain highly skilled occupations, with a general hourly guaranty 
of 45 cents for learners and 60 cents for regular production workers. 
The entrance rates in these agreements fall between 30 and 45 cents 
an hour, except for a 25 cent rate in effect in one of the smaller cities 
covered. 

The Philadelphia association agreement establishes a special classi- 
fication committee, outside the regular negotiating machinery, to 
work for uniformity in all shops in the city. The committee is com- 
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posed of three representatives each of the employers’ association an 
the union, with the addition of an impartial chairman when necessary. 
In one case disputes concerning bonus rates are to be referred to t})e 
representative of a mutually acceptable management engineering 
company or, if no agreement is reached, to the representative of such 
a company selected by the United States Secretary of Labor. 

Pay differentials for night work are provided in a number of cases, 
In 16 agreements employees working on other than the regular day 
shift receive 5 percent higher rates, in one 10 percent, and in four a 
specified increase. Another agreement applies the 5 percent increase 
only to work performed after 9 p. m., while three agreements provide 
5 percent extra to the second shift, and 10 percent to the third. 

A common provision requires payment of a minimum amount to 
employees who report to work, unless they have been instructed from 
6 to 12 hours in advance not to report. This minimum call pay varies 
from 1% hours’ to a half-day’s pay, with the latter the common 
amount. The agreements usually provide that employees shall be 
paid for ‘‘dead’”’ time when, due to machine break-downs or lack of 
materials, earnings would otherwise be cut under the piece-work 
system. 

Some agreements require that employees must be paid during 
working hours and that the pay checks be itemized. Pay deductions, 
except for voluntary contributions, insurance, or orders authorized in 
writing by the worker concerned, are prohibited in a few agreements. 

In a number of machine-shop agreements foremen who do regular 
work receive 10 percent above the normal rate. 


Hours 


The most common workweek established in the agreements is the 
40-hour week. R. C. A., Philco, and two smaller companies are on a 
36-hour week, however, -with the exception of a 40-hour maximum 
permitted during peak periods in R.C. A. Eight agreements provide 
for an extension of the normal week from 40 to 48 hours during the 
rush season. Twenty-five agreements provide for general workweeks 
longer than 40 hours—2 for a maximum of 42% hours, 12 for 44 hours, 
10 for 45 hours, and one for 47%. Two agreements establish shorter 
hours for woman workers—37 4 and 44—while men in these plants work 
40 and 55 hours. In a number of instances ‘‘nonproduction” work- 
ers—shipping, maintenance, and service department employees—work 
under scheduled weekly hours from 2 to 8 hours longer than the rest 
of the plant. 

The 8-hour day prevails in most of the agreements, only a few 
establishing workdays as long as 9 hours and one as long as 10 hours. 
The 5-day week is also the prevailing standard. 

Provision is made in more than half the agreements for a reduction 
in scheduled hours during the slack season. Most of these specily 
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the minimum length of the workweek permissible at such times. 
This minimum workweek is most frequently 24 hours, but other 
limits ranging from 25 to 35 hours are set in a few cases. 

Only a few agreements specify starting and finishing times, these 
ranging, respectively, from 7 to 8 in the morning and from 4 to 6 at 
night. A few agreements specify that time for cleaning up shall be 
allowed during regular working hours. Some provide rest periods of 
5 or 10 minutes for employees working on the conveyor or belt system, 
to occur every 2 or 4 hours. 


Overtime and Holidays 


The rate of pay for overtime work is time and a half—except in 
three cases where time and a third is provided; four agreements with 
time and a quarter rate; and five with no penalty rate. Seventeen 
agreements, however, establish a double-time rate for overtime 
worked after 4 hours in any 1 day, and 15 of those after 10 hours 
ina week. In agreements where a 5-day week is in effect, Saturday 
work is paid for at time and a half, up to 5 hours in one case and up 
to 8 hours in the others, with the double-time rate applying there- 
after. A few agreements make provision for the rotation of over- 
time and for lunch on company time if overtime exceeds 2 hours in 
a day, as well as requiring that overtime work be paid for instead of 
being canceled by the granting of time off later. Two agreements 
make the working of overtime optional with the employee. 

Six holidays are generally recognized—New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. A 
few agreements also establish as holidays Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Good Friday, Easter, Columbus Day, and Election 
Day. A few agreements prohibit work on all holidays or on Labor 
Day, but in most cases a penalty rate is applied. In considerably 
more than half the cases this rate is higher than that for overtime, 
holiday work usually being paid for at double the regular rate. 


Vacations and Leaves of Absence 


Thirty-one of the agreements establish annual paid vacations, 
usually a week of vacation after a year of service. Although the 
service requirement does not apply in three agreements and in one 
case is only 6 months, 2 or 3 years’ service is required in a few cases 
before any vacation is given. In three instances an extra week’s pay 
may be given instead of the vacation. Only one agreement estab- 
lishes a general vacation of less than a week—3 days. Three agree- 
ments provide vacation periods ranging from 2 days up to 2 weeks 
and three up to 1 week for varying lengths of service. A 2-week 
vacation is granted in seven cases, but only after service periods of 
3to14 years. Two agreements grant a week on half pay to employees 
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who have been in the plant from 6 months to a year, with full pay 
thereafter. 

Vacation pay is usually computed by averaging weekly earnings 
over the period preceding the vacation, but in four cases the pay is 
to equal 2 percent of the annual earnings. Vacations must be take) 
between June 1 and October 1 in a few cases. 

Virtually all the agreements permit leaves of absence without effec; 
on the employee’s status. Usually they specifically cite leave for 
union business. The agreement generally specifies that at the expir- 
ation of the leave, the worker is to be returned to his former or ay 
equivalent job. The amount of such leave is commonly restricted 
to a “reasonable”? amount. A specific limit is set in only 10 cases. 
Some of these allow as much as 18 months, one as short a time as 1() 
days. Leave of absence for injury or illness, without effect on the 
workers’ standing, is mentioned in four agreements only. In one of 
these the company undertakes to pay for 8 weeks the difference 
between usual earnings and the benefits received under workmen’s 
compensation. 


Learners and Apprentices 


The learning period is varied, the range being from 2 weeks to 9 
months. Because earnings increase in proportion to increased out- 
put and because the problem is to protect the employee at the point 
of his lowest earning capacity, graduated minimum rates during the 
learning period are not usually specified. Some agreements, however, 
establish an apprentice system for learning a highly skilled time- 
work job. The apprentice ratio is usually 1 to every 10 journeymen, 
although one apprentice is permitted in a shop employing fewer than 
10 journeymen. The length of apprenticeship is 4 years, with gradu- 
ated increases every 4 or 6 months. Apprentice rates in the agree- 
ments studied begin at either 35 cents or 40 cents an hour. 


Seniority 


Seniority, though accruing from the date of employment, is usually 
effective only after a probation period of from 10 days to 6 months. 
In a majority of the agreements straight seniority is the determining 
factor in selecting workers for lay-off, rehiring, promotion, or transfer. 
Straight seniority applies in one agreement until the lay-off is so ex- 
tensive as to create a social problem in the community, in which 
case the number of dependents is to be considered. Eight agree- 
ments, however, modify the application of seniority to cases where 
it will not interfere with efficiency of operation. In four cases 
seniority is only a factor to be given due consideration, along with 
ability and other qualifications. Seniority, according to 16 other 
agreements, is to govern when the following factors are equal: (1) 
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Knowledge, training, ability, skill, and efficiency; (2) physical fitness; 
(3) family status; and (4) residence. 

Provision is usually made for the granting of preference in rehiring 
to all employees with seniority status, in the order of their seniority. 
A few agreements simply state that all former employees shall be 
given preference but without consideration of individual priority. 
Seniority is lost in most cases if an employee is notified to report back 
after a lay-off and fails to appear or furnish an adequate reason within 
2 or 3 days. The notification must usually be given in writing. 
Seniority is also lost in a few agreements after a specified period of 
lay-off, such as 6 or 9 months. In seven agreements, when curtail- 
ment of production is necessary, employees must be laid off according 
to seniority instead of being put on reduced hours or a stagger-work 
system. 

Seniority in a number of agreements is on a departmental basis, 
with preference being given in other departments according to length 
of service. In other words, a senior employee is first entitled to a job 
in his own department. If no jobs are available for one of his length 
of service in that department, he is entitled to transfer to other 
departments and may displace any employee having less seniority. 
In the Philco agreement an employee can displace another outside 
his own department only after a year of service and if he is senior by 
at least 2 months. Seniority lists are often required to be posted or 
made available to employees in some other way. 

In the Philco agreement a special seniority board, composed of 
three foremen and three shop stewards, is established to administer 
the seniority provisions of the agreement. In another smaller com- 
pany a seniority board is established, which is composed of two 
representatives each of the union and the management. 


Union Status and Employment 


The union is recognized as the sole bargaining agency for all 
employees of the company, exclusive of the executive, supervisory, and 
office staff, in all but 13 agreements under which the union bargains 
for its members only. The plants in which the union is the exclusive 
bargaining agency for all employees are usually, but not always, on a 
closed union-shop basis. 

Discrimination for union membership or activity is prohibited, as 
is intimidation or coercion on the part of the employer. In a few 
cases the agreement specifies that the union must not coerce non- 
members. Solicitation of members on company time is often pro- 
hibited and, to a lesser extent, the prohibition applies to solicitation 
on company property at any time. 

Because of previous experience in the plant with employee-repre- 
sentation plans, five agreements specify that the company will not 
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give financial aid or other support to any labor organization or other 
group which might undermine the unions. 

In the closed union-shop agreements, nonmembers are required to 
join within 3 days to 4 weeks after employment, although in one the 
period is 4 months. A 4-week instead of a 2-week leeway is allowed 
in three cases when a large number of temporary additions to the 
force are made during the seasonal rush. In one agreement, which, 
does not establish a closed union shop, if more than 15 percent of the 
force is nonunion, the employer must pay the union an amount 
equivalent to union dues for the nonunion workers. This payment 
is not to exceed $45 a month. 

New employees, about a fifth of the agreements specify, must be 
secured from the union, although the employer may hire on the open 
market if the union cannot furnish the needed help within a reason- 
able period, usually 24 or 48 hours. Four agreements specify that 
the employer has the option of not accepting men furnished by the 
union. 

The check-off method of collecting union dues is in effect in only 
three agreements. In seven agreements employees cannot work 
after a specified day of each month unless they have paid their union 
dues for that month. One of these, however, prohibits the suspension 
of more than 10 percent of any department’s staff for nonpayment of 
dues. Two agreements, in which union membership is not a condi- 
tion of employment, require that any employee who joins the union 
must keep in good standing on penalty of losing his job. 

In a few cases the union is given the right to use company bulletin 
boards for union notices, subject to approval by company officials. 

A number of agreements prohibit their members from working on 
contract jobs for companies where workers are on strike. Also, 
members of the union are not required to work when other employees 
of the company are on strike. The latter provision applies to shops 
where the Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers cover production 
employees and highly skilled craftsmen are members of other unions. 


Settlement of Disputes 


NEGOTIATION BETWEEN UNION AND MANAGEMENT 


The union handles grievances and the enforcement of agreements 
through shop committees and shop chairmen or stewards. In large 
plants a steward or committee member is selected by the union mem- 
bers in each department, the shop representatives then forming 2 
plant-wide committee. In smaller plants the shop chairman and 
committee are selected by the union members in the entire shop. 
Two agreements make provision for separate shop chairmen for men 
and women. Several agreements specify the size of the shop com- 
mittee, a number varying from 1 to 11. In one case there must be a 
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shop steward for every 50 employees. These are the spokesmen of 
the union in the plant, and attempt is made to settle disputes, when- 
ever possible, without going beyond these representatives. 

In a few cases special protection is given the shop steward and the 
shop committee. Five agreements require that the steward shall be 
the last to be laid off and the first rehired after a shutdown. In an- 
other, shop-committee members are to retain their jobs as long as the 
company is in business. 

The steps taken within the shop in the settlement of disputes vary. 
Most agreements do not specify the procedure which the individual 
should follow before the union takes over his case. In two agree- 
ments, however, the employee must submit his grievance to the union 
in writing. In only eight agreements must the employee attempt to 
adjust his grievance personally with his foreman before reporting it 
to his union representative. 

When a grievance is referred to the union committee, it deals with 
the foreman and then successively with each higher official up to 
the plant manager and company executives. At the last stage, repre- 
sentatives of the local, not employed by the company or the national 
office of the union, join in the negotiations. Presentation in writing 
is often required in the final stages. Two agreements prohibit re- 
versal by the union membership of adjustments reached between the 
shop steward and the company. 


Regular meetings between the union representatives and the 
management are provided in 12 cases, with a right to call special meet- 
ings in emergencies. The frequency of such meetings varies from 
once a month in two cases to weekly and biweekly meetings in one 
agreement each. Only three agreements provide for the handling of 
all grievances on company time; another provides that discharge 
cases may be taken up on company time. 


IMPARTIAL AGENCY 


If the dispute cannot be settled by negotiation between the two 
parties, reference is generally made to some form of arbitration. 
Nineteen agreements, however, specify reference to Federal or State 
conciliation agencies or to the National Labor Relations Board, with 
no provision for further adjustment if conciliation is not successful. 
A majority of the agreements establish the arbitration procedure, 
the arbitration board being composed of one representative each of 
the union and the management together with a jointly selected im- 
partial chairman. ‘Two or three representatives of each party com- 
pose the bipartisan board in seven agreements. In 12 cases the im- 
partial member is not added unless the bipartisan board is unable to 
reach a decision. In two agreements the impartial chairman is 
selected not by the disputing parties but by a specified Government 
agency. 
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Four agreements establish reference to a single impartial person 
without representation for the parties to the dispute. In 12 agree- 
ments, if the parties are unable to agree on the person to act as im- 
partial chairman, the selection is made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Others provide for selection by the State labor de- 
partment or labor relations board or by a designated local person. 
The remaining agreements leave the exact arbitration procedure to 
be mutually agreed upon at the time of reference. 


TIME ALLOWANCE 


Time limits are frequently specified for the various steps in the 
negotiating process. Several agreements specify that the first presen- 
tation of a grievance must be answered within 1 to 3 days, although in 
two cases an answer is required within 1 and 2 weeks respectively. 
Three agreements set a maximum of from 3 days to a week for any 
one step in the adjustment process. The highest company officials 
must meet with the union within 48 hours, in one agreement; and in 
two this final stage must take no longer than 2 and 10 days, respec- 
tively ‘Two agreements prohibit longer than a 10-day period for the 
negotiating of any case. 

In seven cases the arbitrators must be selected within 2 days to a 
week. In some cases the arbitrators, too, are restricted as to time. 
One agreement requires that a hearing be held within 10 days after 
the arbitrators are named, and 11 require that a decision be rendered 
within a designated period, varying from 24 hours to 2 weeks, after 
the hearing. 


Discharge Cases 


Special treatment is sometimes provided to expedite the handling 
of discharge cases, even though agreements generally carry the provi- 
sion that reinstatement must be accompanied by the payment of back 
wages. Two agreements provide for immediate reference of a dis- 
puted discharge to the National Labor Relations Board, while || 
require the appeal of discharges within a specified time—usually 2 
days. Another requires that a hearing must be held within 2 days o! 
appeal, and four that a decision must be rendered within 5 to 7 days. 

Only a few agreements specify reasons justifying discharge; these 
reasons include sabotage, inefficiency, insubordination, repeated 
tardiness, interference with discipline, theft, reporting for work 
in an intoxicated condition, gambling, selling or carrying liquor o1 
company property, a week’s absence without notice, willful violation 
of company rules, dishonesty, and intentional creation of fire, safety, 
or health hazards. In one agreement, coercing other employees and 
advocating or participating in trespass (i. e., sit-down strikes) justifie: 
discharge for cause. 
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Strikes and Lock-outs 


Stoppages of work during the life of the agreement, either by strike 
or lock-out, are generally prohibited. In eight cases strikes and lock- 
outs are prohibited only until all peaceful methods have been used to 
settle the dispute. Six specify there must be 3 working days’ notice 
before a strike can be called, and one specifies 24 hours’ notice of a 
sympathetic strike. One agreement requires notice in writing of 
intention to strike, by a national officer of the union, 30 days in 
advance. 

Aids to Enforcement 


Most agreements have provisions designed to provide the union 
with adequate and up-to-date information in order to facilitate the 
union’s checking up on the employer’s compliance with the terms of the 
agreement, as well as to expedite the union’s handling of grievances 
which arise under the agreement. A number of agreements include a 
general requirement that personnel records be furnished the union on 
request. In one case, the union is not given direct access to pay-roll 
records but may engage a certified public accountant to examine the 
employer’s books. 
In a number of cases it is specifically required that the union be 
given notification of discharge within 24 hours, and in one case in 
advance of the time of discharge. Advance notice of lay-off is some- 
| times required, also a report on former employees who fail to report for 
work when called back after a lay-off. Closed union-shop agreements 

frequently provide that names of workers hired when there are no 

union members available be given to the union within 24 hours. Sev- 

eral require that the union be notified before the company hires on the 
4 open market. The agreement covering one Philco plant requires that 
a copy of each hiring and separation card be furnished the union 
within 24 hours; in another Philco plant 3 days’ time is given to furnish 
hiring cards. 

In 21 agreements mention is specifically made that union repre- 
: sentatives are allowed in the plant on union business. Some require 
that their visits be confined to working hours and that a written 
notification to the company must be given. Another provision com- 
monly written into the agreements, as an aid to enforcement, requires 
the company to post copies of the agreement and to furnish copies to 


all company officials with instructions that the provisions must be 
yn followed. 
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POSTPONEMENT OF ELECTIONS OF ADVISORY 
SHOP COUNCILS IN GERMANY 


THE German National Labor Law of January 20, 1934,’ provides for 
the establishment of shop councils of workers to advise their em- 
ployers in matters pertaining to labor conditions in establishments 
employing 20 or more workers. These councils consist of from 2 to 10 
advisers, depending upon the size of the establishment. They are 
elected by the workers of an establishment by adopting or rejecting 
by secret ballot a list of candidates nominated and proposed by the 
employer with consent and approval of the political representative of 
the local cell of the National Socialist Party. | 

The law requires that the councils be elected each year. The 
elections have actually been held but twice—in 1934 and 1935. In 
1936 and 1937 the elections were not held. This year a law was issued 
April 1 postponing the election of advisory shop councils indefinitely.’ 
No official statement concerning the reasons for the postponement is 
available. 





1 Full translation published in the Monthly Labor Review for May 1934 (pp. 1104-1116). 
? Reichsgesetzblatt, 1938, Teil I, S. 358 (issued April 4, 1938), 














Housing Conditions 
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OVERCROWDED HOUSING IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALTHOUGH one room per person is generally believed to be a mini- 
mum housing standard, the United States Public Health Service 
estimates from a recent survey that 3,000,000 urban families have 
fewer rooms in their houses than there are persons, that 1,000,000 
live in dwelling units having one and one-half times as many persons 
as rooms, and that 700,000 have twice as many persons as rooms.! 
These findings are based on a survey of 82 representative cities ? cover- 
ing 703,489 urban households. The conditions are those existing in 
1935-36 as found in the National Health Survey. Wide variations 
were found in the degree of overcrowding between different sections 
of the country and between white and colored families. 

Statistics relating to room occupancy in the 82 cities actually studied 
showed that the households having more than one person per room 
represented 16.1 percent of the total households, those with over one 
and one-half persons per room, 5.9 percent, and those with two or 
more persons per room, 3.8 percent. In presenting these figures the 
report states that adequate interpretation is dependent upon further 
knowledge of family characteristics, which is not yet available. 
However, the authors believe that with the advent of the Government- 
aided, low-cost housing program the data presented in this preliminary 
report are of immediate importance as a supplement to the results 
shown in the Real Property Inventory.’ 

In presenting the facts regarding room occupancy the United States 
Public Health Service does not take account of other factors making 
housing deficient, but calls attention to them. Among these are 
use-overcrowding, congestion in halls and on streets, inadequate venti- 
lation, insufficient sunlight, and poor lighting. 

The data obtained on overcrowding as measured by room occu- 
pancy suggest that, notwithstanding geographic differences in the 
degree of overcrowding, families on a fairly high income level secure 
adequate housing regardless of locality. 





!U. 8. Public Health Service. The National Health Survey, 1935-36: Adequacy of Urban Housing in 
the United States as measured by Degree of Crowding and Type of Sanitary Facilities. (Preliminary 
Reports, Sickness and Medical Care Series, Bull. No. 5.) Washington, 1938. 

’ Baltimore, Md., excluded, although it was included in the study. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1935 (pp. 723-729). 
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For the purposes of this survey the number of persons per room \ as 
the ratio of the persons in the household to the total number of rooms 
in the dwelling occupied. Kitchens were regarded as rooms, but 
baths, basements, and attics not used as living quarters were excluded. 
Roomers were included as members of the household, and their 
rooms were included in determining the number of rooms, in the case of 
rooming houses, nurses’ homes, dormitories, etc., but not in the case of 
apartments and hotels. 

On this basis overcrowding was lowest in the West, where 10 percent 
of the families surveyed lived in dwellings with more than one person 
per room, followed by the East and Central States, where the per- 
centage was about 15. In the South, where 25 percent of the persons 
(both white and colored) were living in quarters having more than one 
person per room, the figures for the white residents alone showed only 
20 percent living under such conditions. The percentages showing 
the degree of crowding are presented, by geographic areas, in table |. 


Tasie 1|.—-Percentages of Households Showing Degrees of Crowding, by Geographic Area 
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Contrary to the general belief, overcrowding was found to be 3 
problem of small as well as large cities. For example, in the East 16 
percent of the households in cities of 500,000 population or over had 
more than one person per room, as compared with 10.1 percent in 
cities of under 25,000; in the Central States the percentages were 16.5 
and 15.5, respectively; in the West 10.6 and 11.5 percent, respectively; 
and in the largest cities of the South (100,000 to 500,000 population) 
23.1 percent of the households had more than one person per room 
as compared with 30.1 percent in cities of less than 25,000 population. 

The relation of income to crowding is shown in table 2, classifying 
relief and nonrelief households separately and segregating nonrelief 
families by income. The figures covering the households studied 
indicate that relief families were living more than one person to 4 
room in 34.2 percent of the cases covered as compared with !|6.! 
percent for relief and nonrelief families taken together, 17.0 percent 
for nonrelief families with incomes of less than $1,000, 11.8 percent for 
those with $1,000 to $2,000 and 7.7 percent of the total with $2,()00 
and over. 
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T BLE 2.—Percent of Households Showing Various Degrees of Crowding, by Income of 
Family and Relief Status 
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Relief households in the South were living more than one person 
per room in approximately half of the cases covered, the range being 
from 49.5 percent in the larger cities to 54.2 percent in cities of 25,000 
to 100,000 population. In the East such overcrowding was found 
in 24.0 to 31.9 percent of the households; in the Central States in from 
30.8 to 37.5 percent; and in the West in from 23.0 to 28.4 percent. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF WORKERS ON STRIKE 


ON May 16, 1938, the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the 
procedure followed by the National Labor Relations Board in ordering 
the reinstatement of five strikers. (National Labor Relations Board vy. 
Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 58 Sup. Ct. 904). The Court also 
held that an employee who goes out on a strike does not thereby lose 
his status as an employee. 

The Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. of California is engaged in thie 
transmission and receipt of telegraph, radio, cable, and other messages 
between points in California and in other States and in foreign 
countries. In San Francisco it employs approximately 60 persons, 
many of whom are members of Local No. 3 of the American Radio 
Telegraphists Association, a national labor organization, the mem- 
bership of the local comprising ‘‘point-to-point” or land operators 
employed at San Francisco. 

The telegraph company at its San Francisco office dealt with com- 
mittees of Local No. 3; and its parent company, whose headquarters 
are in New York, dealt with representatives of the national labor 
organization. Demand had been made by the latter for the execution 
of agreements respecting terms and conditions of employment of ma- 
rine and “point-to-point”? operators. On several occasions when 
representatives of the union conferred with officers of the company and 
its parent company, the latter requested postponement of discussion 
of the proposed agreements and the union acceded to the request. 

In September 1935, the union pressed for immediate execution of the 
agreements. The local adopted a resolution to the effect that if 
satisfactory terms were not obtained by September 23 a strike of the 
San Francisco ‘point-to-point’? operators should be called. The 
national officers thereupon determined on a general strike, in view of 
the unsatisfactory state of the negotiations. On Friday, October 4, 
1935, all the men employed in San Francisco went on strike. The 
telegraph company, in order to maintain service, brought employees 
from its Los Angeles office and others from the New York and Chicago 
offices to fill the strikers’ places. None of the San Francisco strikers 
returned to work on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, but the strike 
proved unsuccessful in other parts of the country. 

On Monday a number of the men became convinced that the strike 
would fail and that they had better return to work before their places 
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were filled with new employees. One of them, therefore, asked the 
traffic supervisor of the company whether the men might return to 
work. The company agreed to put them back to work, but stated 
that as 11 men brought to San Francisco had been promised that they 
might remain if they so desired, the supervisor would have to handle 
the return of the striking employees in such fashion as not to displace 
any of the new men who desired to continue in San Francisco. The 
supervisor furnished two of the striking employees a list of all the 
strikers, but stated that 11 named strikers would have to file applica- 
tions for reinstatement in New York. 

Most of the men resumed work on the next day. Shortly there- 
after 6 of the 11 men resumed their work without question. Only five 
of the new men brought to San Francisco desired to stay. Five 
strikers, who were prominent in the activities of the union and in con- 
nection with the strike, and whose names appeared upon the list of 11, 
reported at the office at various times between Tuesday and Thursday. 
Each of them was told that he would have to fill out an application for 
employment; that the roll of employees was complete, and that his 
application would be considered in connection with any vacancy that 
might thereafter occur. As these men were not reinstated within 3 
weeks, the secretary of Local No. 3 presented a charge to the National 
Labor Relations Board that the telegraph company had violated the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Thereupon the Board filed a complaint charging that the telegraph 
company had discharged and was refusing to employ the five men who 
had not been reinstated to their positions, for the reason that they had 
joined and assisted the labor organization known as Local No. 3 and 
had engaged in concerted activities with other employees for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. It was also alleged that the com- 
pany had interfered with the employees in the exercise of their rights 
guaranteed by the National Labor Relations Act, and for this reason 
were guilty of an unfair labor practice. 

After a hearing the Board found that Local No. 3 is a labor organiza- 
tion, and that ‘“‘by refusing to reinstate to employment”’ the five men 
in question, the telegraph company had discriminated in regard to , 
tenure of employment and had discouraged membership in the union. 
As conclusions ef law, the Board found that the company had engaged 
in unfair labor practices affecting commerce, and entered an order 
requiring that it should cease discharging or threatening to discharge 
any of its employees because they had joined or assisted Local No. 3 
or otherwise engaged in union activities. The order also required the 
company to offer the five men immediate and full reinstatement to 
their former positions with back pay. 

As permitted by the act, the Board filed a petition in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for enforcement of its order. The court refused to 
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grant an order of enforcement and the Board thereupon appealed jo 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In holding that the decision of the Board was proper, Mr. Justice 
Roberts, who delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court, pointed o1:t 
that the strike was in consequence of or in connection with a current 
labor dispute as defined in the act. Therefore, he said, the strikers 
remained employees, as the act provides that “The term ‘employee’ 
shall include * * * any individual whose work has ceased as a 
consequence of or in connection with any current labor dispute, or 
because of any unfair labor practice, and who has not obtained any 
other regular and substantially equivalentemployment * * - *.” 

It was the contention of the corporation that the Board lacked juris- 
diction because there was no unfair labor practice. The Court 
answered this assertion by stating that the act defines an unfair labor 
practice as action by an employer to interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of their rights to organize, form, join, or 
assist labor organizations, and to engage in concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, or “‘by discrimination in regard 
to * * * tenure of employment or any term or condition of 
employment to encourage or discourage membership in any labor 
organization.”’ 

Mr. Justice Roberts next discussed the rules that must be followed 
in reinstating strikers. It was not an unfair labor practice “‘to replace 
the striking employees with others in an effort to carry on the busi- 
ness.”’ Section 13 of the act, it was pointed out, provides: ‘‘Nothing 
in this act shall be construed so as to interfere with or impede or 
diminish in any way the right to strike.’”’ It does not follow, however, 
that an employer, guilty of no act denounced by the statute, ‘‘has lost 
the right to protect and continue his business by supplying places left 
vacant by strikers.”” Furthermore, it was held that the employer was 
not bound to discharge those hired to fill the places of strikers, upon 
the election of the latter to resume their employment, in order to 
create places for them. 

It was also observed by the court that the assurance to those who 
accepted employment during the strike that their places would be 
permanent was not an unfair labor practice nor was it such to reinstate 
only so many of the strikers as there were vacant places to be filled. 
“But,” the Justice remarked, “‘the claim put forward is that the unfair 
labor practice indulged by the respondent was discrimination in reil- 
stating striking employees by keeping out certain of them for the sole 
reason that they had been active in the union.” After stating that 
any such discrimination in putting them back to work is prohibited 
by the act, he said: 


The respondent was not bound to displace men hired to take the strikers’ places 
in order to provide positions for them. It might have refused reinstatement 0! 
the grounds of skill or ability but the Board found that it did not doso. It might 
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have resorted to any one of a number of methods of determining which of its 
striking employees would have to wait because five men had taken permanent 
positions during the strike, but it is found that the preparation and use of the list, 
and the action taken by respondent, was with the purpose to discriminate against 
those most active in the union. * * * 


The court did not attempt to discuss the conflicting claims as to the 
proper conclusions to be drawn from the testimony at the hearing, but 
held that the Board’s findings as to discrimination were supported by 
the evidence. The Board found, it was pointed out, that in taking 
back 6 of the 11 men and excluding 5 who were active union men, 
the officials of the telegraph company practiced discrimination on 
account of union activities, and that the excuse given that these 5 
men did not apply until after the quota was full was an afterthought 
and not the true reason for the discrimination against them. 

It was insisted by the telegraph company, however, that the relation 
of employer and employee ceased at the inception of the strike and 
that, therefore, the order of the Board requiring reinstatement of 
strikers violated the fifth amendment. This contention, according to 
Mr. Justice Roberts, was not tenable, as the plain meaning of the act is 
that if men strike, their action does not affect their status as employ- 
ees. ‘We have held that, in the exercise of the commerce power, 
Congress may impose upon contractual relationships reasonable regu- 
lations calculated to protect commerce against threatened industrial 
strife.”’ 

Finally, the Court held that the affirmative relief ordered by the 
Board was within its powers and its order was not arbitrary or 
capricious. It also held that the procedure followed by the Board 
fully protected the rights of the telegraph company and was not in 
violation of the fifth amendment, and observed: 


It appears that oral argument was had and a brief was filed with the Board after 
which it made its findings of fact and conclusions of law. The respondent now 
asserts that the failure of the Board to follow its usual practice of the submission 
of a tentative report by the trial examiner and a hearing on exceptions to that 
report deprived the respondent of opportunity to call to the Board’s attention the 
alleged fatal variance between the allegations of the complaint and the Board’s 
findings. What we have said sufficiently indicates that the issues and contentions 
of the parties were clearly defined and as no other detriment or disadvantage is 
claimed to have ensued from the Board’s procedure the matter is not one calling 
for a reversal of the order. The fifth amendment guarantees no particular form of 
procedure; it protects substantial rights. (Compare Morgan v. United States, 298 
U. 8. 468, 478.) The contention that the respondent was denied a full and 
adequate hearing must be rejected. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


LABOR has a vital interest in the recent report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, recommending increased Federal grants for the 
development of vocational education, guidance, counseling, and 
placement; the promotion of apprenticeship; vocational rehabilitation : 
and other training services.' 

The predominant fact brought out in the report of this committee, 
which was appointed by the President September 19, 1936, is “‘the 
great need for the improvement of the public schools in a number of 
broad geographical regions and in the rural areas generally.”’ 

The committee’s recommendations include: (1) The continuation 
of Federal grants to the States for vocational education, for vocational 
rehabilitation, and for land-grant colleges and their associated services; 
(2) new Federal allocations to the States, to begin July 1, 1939, for 
certain kinds of educational services; and (3) Federal grants beginning 
July 1, 1938, for educational research, demonstrations, and planning. 

The accompanying table shows the proposed amounts of Federal! 
grants to the States, as well as those already authorized. 


Amounts of Existing and Proposed Federal Grants for Educational Services 


[In thousands of dollars] 























Fiscal year 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 1942-43 | 1943-44 | 1944 45 
Existing grants | 
Vocational education................--.-..-.- $21, 785 |$21, 785 |$21, 785 |$21, 785 |$21, 785 $21,785 | $21, 785 
Vocational] rehabilitation of the physically 
Rick usctbbdennccoteteccébacescc 1,983 | 1,983] 1,983 1,983 | 1,983 | 1,983 1,983 
Land-grant colleges: 
Resident instruction... ...........-.....- 5,030 | 5,030 | 5,030} 5,030] 5,030 | 5,030) 5,030 
Agricultural research-----..........--.--. 6,860 | 7,477 | 7,500} 7,512] 7,525 | 7,537 | 7, 542 
EE, ae citinacnasncasaneatnisign 17,936 | 18,333 | 18,373 | 18,413 | 18,453 | 18,493 | 18, 593 
Total existing grants_.................-. 53, 594 | 54,608 | 54,671 | 54,723 | 54,776 | 54,828 | 54,5 } 
Proposed grants | 
General aid to elementary and secondary edu- 
CEI. ais cb ctieetah cen ajacccadasocscgubuppec|esn.---- 40,000 | 60,000 | 80,000 |100,000 {120,000 | 140,000 





Improved preparation of teachers and other 

EAI ee, Ee 2,000 | 4,000} 6,000} 6,000 | 6,000 6, 000 
Construction of school buildings to facilitate 

district reorgamigation...................... __.-----| 20,000 | 30,000 | 30,000 | 30,000 | 30,000 | 30,000 
Administration of State departments of edu- 

EE ESSE! nae oe Se Lae 1,000 | 1,500} 2,000; 2,000; 2,000 2, KU 
Educational services for adults...............|...----- 5,000 | 10,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 | 15,000 | 16,00 
Library service for rural areas_-__.............|....-.-- 2,000 | 4,000 | 6,000 | 6,000 | 6,000 6, 000 
Cooperative educational research, demon- 

strations, and planning...................-.. 1,250 | 2,000 | 3,000 | 3,000 | 3,000 | 3,000) 3," 

Total proposed grants.................- 1, 250 | 72,000 |112, 500 |142,000 |162,000 |182,000 | 202,''” 


























1 Advisory Committee on Education. Report. Washington, 1938. 
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Education and Training 


The committee’s proposals that are of special interest to labor are 
given below: 

Federal aid for vocational education.—The basic acts which now 
provide Federal aid for vocational education should be comprehen- 
sively revised in order to eliminate fundamental weaknesses. 

All special Federal aid for vocational education below the senior 
college grade should be included in one fund. If the funds are not 
so consolidated, the State should be empowered, subject to the approval 
of the United States Office of Education, to effect transfers between 
the various vocational-education funds. 

In revising the statutes the determination of the educational activities 
to be considered vocational should be wholly a State function. 

The provision of the George-Deen Act in regard to plant training 
programs should be continued and also made applicable to all Federal 
aid for vocational education. Vocational-education grants “‘should 
be conditioned by law upon the inclusion in the joint plans of pro- 
visions with respect to the maintenance of adequate protection against 
the industrial and commercial exploitation of children and youth in 
connection with vocational education for gainful employment, and in 
connection with employment in business or industry as a part of 
public vocational education.” 

Specific legal provisions should be made to insure a just and equi- 
table distribution of Federal aid for vocational education in States 
which maintain separate schools for Negroes. 

In connection with Federal grants for vocational education the 
existing minimum age of 14 for pupils should not be changed. Exemp- 
tions, however, should be allowed from any minimum-age restrictions 
in connection with club work for boys and girls in rural districts. 
A special minimum age of 17 should be fixed for instruction planned 
to prepare for a specific industrial or trade occupation. 

Student aid.—The National Youth Administration’s student-aid 
program now in operation should be continued, but should not be 
made permanent until after additional experience. 

Student aid should be authorized for the age group 16 to 24, inclusive, but 
within this age group the administrative agency should have authority to specify 
narrower age limits to be served by various types of student aid. Aid for college 
students and for other students 18 years of age and older, except those physically 
disabled, should be authorized only on a work basis. Aid should be continued 
for needy high-school pupils 16 and 17 years of age. The administrative agency 
should be given freedom to experiment with high-school aid both on a work and 
on & nonwork basis until a sound general policy can be determined. 

The amount of student aid to be provided from year to year should be decided 


by Congress on the basis of current needs and experience with the program, but 
should be carried in the regular annual Federal Budget. 


An occupational outlook service——The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics should be designated as the agency to carry on an 
occupational outlook service. The initial appropriation for this work 
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should be not less than $50,000. Undoubtedly, larger sums would |). 
required in later years. In the development and carrying on of suc}; 
service, that bureau might well be aided by a technical interdepart- 
mental committee, preferably functioning as a subcommittee of thie 
Central Statistical Board. 

Vocational guidance, counseling, and placement.—A _ permane) 
counseling service should be established by law in the public employ- 
ment offices and the requisite appropriations authorized. The work 
of the National Youth Administration’s Junior Placement Service 
should be transferred to the United States Employment Service and 
its affiliated State offices. 

Vocational training in industry.—The present program for the revival! 
of apprenticeship, which the Urited States Department of Labor is 
promoting with the aid of the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training and several hundred State and local committees on appren.- 
ticeship training, should be advanced as rapidly as possible. The 
existing Federal staff for the promotion of apprenticeship should be 
doubled, and an appropriation of at least $135,000 provided in the 
next fiscal year. 

Work camps and work projects.—Pending the time when youth may 
be absorbed into regular employment almost as soon as full-time 
attendance at school ceases, useful work activities should be made 
available by public agencies in order that these young persons may be 
able to get work experience and develop their abilities constructively. 
In the provision for work experience, supplementary educational 
values should be developed as far as possible. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps’ work camps and the Nationa! 
Youth Administration’s work projects should be continued for the 
time being, as well as efforts for the improvement of these under- 
takings. Their administration should be in the hands of the Federal! 
Government until it is clear that they should be permanently estab- 
lished. These camps and projects, however, should be under the 
direction of a single new agency, which might be designated tlie 
National Youth Service Administration. This agency should be 
provided with proper facilities and should study the special problems 
of unemployment among young people, in cooperation with other 
agencies carrying on investigations of unemployment and of education. 

Educational services for adults—The committee recommends that 
the proposed special Federal grants to States for educational services 
to adults (shown in the table at the beginning of this article) should 
be distributed among the States in proportion to their respective 
adult populations. The basic purpose of this aid should be to spur the 
States to make adequate appropriations for civic, general, and voca- 
tional part-time adult educational activities, including workers’ edu- 
cation, citizenship classes for aliens, and the instruction of illiterates. 
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These allocations should not be confined to expenditures through 
the public schools. They should also be available for expenditure 
through college and university extension services and other proper 
nonprofit educational agencies. 

If the Federal Government’s general work-relief program is con- 
tinued, the present emergency adult-education program should 
still be carried on. In such case there should be much greater em- 
phasis upon cooperation with State departments of education in 
planning and administering the program. 

Vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled—A_ special 
Nation-wide investigation should be undertaken ‘‘of the extent of the 
needs for vocational rehabilitation, the best methods of meeting those 
needs, and the cost of an adequate program.” 

The committee favors the repeal of the Federal statutory require- 
ment that States designate their vocational education boards as the 
agencies to cooperate in vocational rehabilitation. It should be pro- 
vided that States merely designate some proper agency to cooperate. 

Attention should be directed to a reorganization in the Federal 
Government which will provide the Federal Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service with adequate status and facilities for more effective coop- 
eration with other Federal agencies engaged with related problems. 

A minority report by one of the members of the committee pro- 
posed much more modest appropriations for Federal aid for education 
than those recommended in the majority report. 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


ACCORDING to preliminary estimates there was an increase of 
about 15 percent in the number of strikes occurring in May as com- 
pared with April 1938. The number of workers involved increased 
about 40 percent and the number of man-days idle increased 33 
percent. 

Although there were more strikes in May than in any previous 
month of 1938, they were far less than in May a year ago. As com- 
pared with May 1937 there were reductions of 57 percent in number 
of strikes, 78 percent in number of workers involved, and 66 percent 
in man-days idle. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to May 1938 ! 





Workers involved 


Number of strikes— in strikes— 





Year and month 


Con- 


month 


ning in 
| month 
or year 


tinued | Begin- | 


\from pre- 
ceding | 





January 


February.-......--- P | 


August 
September 
(aaeeer.......- 
November. 
December - 
1938: 
January _. 
February __-_-- 


| 








127 
140 


1, 695 
1, 856 
2,014 
2,172 
4, 740 
171 
211 
614 
535 
604 


225 
260 








In 
progress 
during 
month 


307 
352 
400 





Ended 
in 
month 


| 


378 
265 
213 


152 
162 
180 
212 
240 





' 


effect at 


In 


end of 
month 


127 
140 
160 





Begin- 
ning m 
month 
or year 


1, 168, 272 
1, 466, 695 
1, 117, 213 
788, 648 

, 860, 621 
108, 621 
99, 335 
290, 324 
221, 572 
325, 499 
281, 478 
143, 678 
143, 033 
88, 967 
67, 242 
68, 929 
21, 943 


32, 273 
50, 576 
52, 839 
50, 000 
70, 000 





| 

In 
progress | 
during | 


month 


214, 268 
226, 329 
358, 155 
394, 178 
445, 170 
474, 954 
353, 682 
238, 828 
160, 241 
127, 109 
118, 632 
60, 518 


| 

52, 794 | 

74, 445 

100, 091 
80, 000 

100, 000 





750), 74 
50, OOU 





393 


000 





! Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor i: 


the 


following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 (ail) 


papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. 
to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. 


Letters are written 
Since answers 
Phis 


is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as prelim ‘ars 


estimates, 
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The figures given in the accompanying table for April and May 1938 
are preliminary estimates based on newspaper accounts and other 
information available as this issue goes to press. An analysis of 
strikes in each of these months, based on detailed and verified infor- 
mation, will appear in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review 


POPGOOOP 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN MARCH 1938? 


Summary 


STRIKE conditions in March 1938 were much different from condi- 
tions in March a year ago. There were only one-third as many 
strikes, a little less than one-fifth as many workers involved, and a 
little more than one-fifth as many man-days idle because of strikes 
in March this year as in March 1937. It was in March last year that 
the unusual wave of sit-down strikes occurred and many industries, 
the automobile industry in particular, were affected by several large 
strikes. 

At that time business was on the upgrade and union-organization 
campaigns were being conducted on a large scale in the mass-produc- 
tion industries. This year, the recession in business, which began 
late in 1937, continued into March. Whereas most of the strikes a 
year ago were for the purpose of obtaining union recognition and better 
wages, many strikes in March 1938 were defensive strikes—against 
wage reductions. 

The Bureau has received detailed information on 206 strikes which 
began in March 1938 in which nearly 53,000 workers were involved. 
These strikes, together with 101 which continued into March from 
preceding months, made a total of 307 strikes in progress during the 
month, involving 100,000 workers and resulting in 750,000 man-days 
of idleness in March. 

There were no extremely large strikes beginning in March. Several 
hundred taxicab drivers were on strike most of the month because of 
alleged violations of the minimum-wage provisions in their agreement. 
Shipping in the port of Los Angeles was tied up from March 14 to 24 
because of a dispute with longshoremen and warehousemen over 
methods of handling cargo. And in the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania more than 4,000 men employed by the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. were idle for about 10 days in a dispute over 
the equalizing of working time among all operations of the company 
in the district. 

Hosiery workers’ strike-—The largest strike in progress in March 
began February 28 and involved about 20,000 workers in the hosiery 
industry in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with a few workers in New 


—_—. 


' Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table ) 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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York. It was a short strike and most of the workers involved were 
back at work on March 4. 

Most of the full-fashioned hosiery firms in the locality were operat- 
ing under an agreement which went into effect in July 1937 between 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Inc., and the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers. By the terms of this 
agreement wage rates for the many and varied operations were esia})- 
lished but there was a provision to the effect that, if during the term 
of the agreement, any significant change in the factors upon which 


wages depended—cost of production, competitive conditions, cost of 
living, or other factors of similar importance—should occur, either 
party could demand a change in existing rates. If, within 15 days 


from such demand, the parties could not agree upon a scale of rates, 
the matter should be arbitrated by a wage-rate tribunal of thiree 
members—one member chosen by the employers’ association, one by 
the union, and the third by the two members previously selected. 

In December 1937 the manufacturers’ association notified the union 
of a desire to negotiate a revision of the existing rates. Representa- 
tives of the parties failed to reach an agreement within the 15-day 
period, and a wage-rate tribunal was therefore selected, according to 
terms of the agreement. This board found that a general wage 
reduction was not justified and ‘‘that the only changes in existing 
rates that are justified at this time are changes in extra allowances, 
preferentials and ‘out of line’ rates that have developed inequalities 
in earnings and costs, as well as such rates as have become obsolete 
and not adapted to the improved methods of the industry.” 

The board proceeded to adjust certain rates and extra allowances, 
but when its decision was announced, the workers characterized it as 
a “pay reduction disguised as a readjustment,” claiming that it 
amounted to a general wage cut of from 10 to 20 percent. Workers 
in the Philadelphia area voted to strike rather than accept the decision. 
Similar action was taken by the New Jersey and New York workers. 

Work was stopped on February 28 in spite of the fact that officers 
of the international union refused to authorize the strike. On March 
1, however, the workers voted to end the protest and abide by the 
award of the arbitration tribunal, but, at the same time, to use every 
legal means to have the decision set aside. Work was resumed on 
March 4 with the revised rates in effect. 


Strikes by Industry 


Vhe largest number of strikes in any industry group was 25 in tex- 
tiles. There were 23 in building and construction, 19 in trade and 
18 in domestic and personal service—mostly in hotels and restauraiits. 
There were more man-days of idleness (141,000) because of strikes in 
the textile industries than in any other industry group. There were 
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105,000 in the transportation and communication industries, due 
largely to the taxicab strike in New York City, 70,000 in trade, mostly 
retail, and 67,000 in iron and steel. In the fur industry, classified in 
table 1 under the miscellaneous manufacturing industry group, 
there were 69,000 man-days idle in March principally because of the 
strike of fur workers in New York City which began in February. 
This strike had not been settled by the end of March. 


TaBLe 1.—Strikes in March 1938, by Industry 





Beginning in 


In progress dur- 
March 


| 

| ing March Man- 

days 
Industry - | 





—— $e 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers Marek 
| ber | | involved | ber | involved | ~ 





All industries : 52, 839 | 307 | 100, 091 


Iron and steel and their products, not including peneheneey. 6, 207 1 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_.__._____- 2, 040 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets mE 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures 
Steam and hot-water heating opens and steam 











7, 383 
2, 351 
347 
26 
105 


re COS oO 


140 
691 
317 
1, 906 
1, 500 


Stoves... _- ae esecceeressceeese| 
Tin cans and other tinware..........._.....-.------- ae 
Wire and wire products 
Other 


wren 








Machinery, not including transporation equipment_______- 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
ny and Peenegmgte 
Other 


1, 378 
50 
340 
278 


7 
703 


619 
585 
34 


915 
510 
118 
103 
117 


Transportation equipment_- 
Automobiles, bodies and parts 
Shipbuilding 


how Oe Quo @ 


Nonferrous metals and their products__ 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. 
Lighting equipment_________. 
Silverware and plated ware. = 
Smelting and ee eee lead, and zinc... 
oe and enameled ware. skate 

ther jute 


— et RD RO OO 


Lumber and allied preducts 
Furniture 
Millwork and planing 
Sawmills and logging camps 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__. 
C ‘ement __ ‘oe 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products. ; 
Other 


ane wo Whe 


as 
os 


_ a RR a 2 Sa a 
coo goods 
ae eing ow finishing textiles 
Silk and rayon goods ; 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other 





SOnnnour- 


tex- 


a nd Casaets and allied garments 
“ Hats, caps, and millinery 
Ants. Shirts and collars 
Hosiery 


es In 

















— Onwnweioe 


were 
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TaBLE 1.—Strikes in March 1938, by Industry—Continued 





Industry 





Leather and its manufactures. 
Boots and shoes. .......--- 
0 Sk 
Other leather goods....__- wane 


eS Cr Se ; 
Canning and preserving - geal 
Flour and grain mills____--..____- 
Slaughtering and meat packing.._- os. 
Sugar refining, cane_._..........._.. 
ta ll TE TE 


Tobacco manufactures._.........._____ 
8 Se res 


ee ee ———-------=------------ ocean 
OR eee 
Paper an colin. 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job-_-__---- 2 Se 
Newspapers and periodicals. . 
a ee Prieta 


Chemicals and allied products 
Druggists’ preparations-___ 
Paint and varnishes _-__-_-_- 





SE CRE A TE 
Other rubber goods_._..........__- : 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Broom and brush_. 
Furriers and fur factories - 


Extraction of mimerals__........__._..___.... ‘ 
Coal mining, anthracite - -__- ; SiS 
Coal mining, bituminous. -.-- 


Transportation and communication.______._____- 


Water transportation.___.........----- ec SS 
Motortruck transportation_- Fos a 
Motorbus transportation _-__........._-_---- 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous-._----..---- 


ion and communication 


Domestic and personal service... ______.-___.-_.._-------- 
Hotels, restaurants, and snares RES SH = 
ING. nso niktnadeobe ues 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached 

to specific industry) -_-_- sie 
3 te aatls. fy sali ape - 











Recreation and amusement---_--...-.-....--.------ , 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers-.--_---_-- 


Building and construction. .....................--.-.------ 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A__.._...-- 
All other construction (bridges, docks, ‘etc., and P. W. 
i naltietns chalk. onataniacanoe aes 


pT RE ee 
en ee hh on ae Cahic ds spsdeic coche etal 
Re ig, nh ocak onnesag oweune 
I a ade Ackinitbapsentcocduuntins cia eepekeses 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects.......___- 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__.....................- 











Beginning in In progress dur- 
March ing March 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber |involved| ber | involved 
5 877 ~ 2, 682 
2 220 3 1, 520 
1 524 3 1, 029 
2 133 2 133 
‘2 2, 575 19 | 7, 806 | 
3 140 s 348 
3 39 3 39 | 
1 140 1 140 | 
2 115 2 115 | 
1 650 | 2 673 | 
1 1, 452 | 1 1, 452 
1 39 2} 5,039 
| 
1 266 2 906 
l 266 | 2 906 
7 808 12 907 
1 350 1 350 
1 | 383 1 383 
1 | 21 3 77 
1 15 | 3 40 
3 39 | 4 57 
8 504 6 | 504 
2 56 2 56 
2 | 47 2 | 47 
2 | 401 2 401 
4 | 838 4 | 838 
4 | 838 4 | 838 
7 526 11} 6,071 | 
2 53 2 | 53 | 
l 50 2 5, aM) 
4 423 | 7 | 468 
i 
3 6 550 5 | 7,245 
1 4, 400 2 | 4, 630 
2 2, 150 3 | 2, 615 
14 12, 981 21 | 13,637 
4 4, 068 5| 4,117 
3\ 4.034 5 | 4, 108 
cada 70 1 | 16 
7 | 4, 879 | 10| 5,396 
19 | 2,947 | 33 | 4,211 
4 | 202 | 5 230 
15 | 745 28 | 3, 981 
18 | 543 21 | 616 
9 | 232 11 | 262 
3 | 61 4 104 
1 | 16 1 16 
4 104 4 104 | 
1 130 1 130 
1 13 4 199 
1 13 3 192 
eS Te 1 7 
23 1, 932 $1 2, 480 
17 1, 222 20 1, 375 
6 710 ll 1, 105 
6 933 6 933 
2 662 2 662 | 
3 221 3 221 | 
1 50 1 50 
5 2, 189 - 2, 902 | 
5 1, 098 6 1, 146 
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TABLE 2.—Strikes in March 1938, by States 


Of the 206 strikes beginning in March, 61 were in New York, 33 
were in Pennsylvania, and 14 in California. 
three States accounted for more than half of the total for the entire 
country. Over 40 percent of the man-days idle because of strikes in 
March were in these three States also: 195,000 in New York, 64,500 
in California, and 56,000 in Pennsylvania. 
in progress during March extended into two or more States. 
largest of these was the strike of hosiery workers in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York, which began in February and was settled 
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more than 1,000 workers each. 





None of the 206 strikes beginning in March involved as many as 
5,000 workers. The average number of workers involved was 257 per 
About 63 percent of the strikes involved fewer than 100 work- 
ers each, 32 percent involved from 100 to 1,000, and 5 percent involved 
(See table 3.) 
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TaBLe 3.—Strikes Beginning in March, 1938, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 





— 


Number of strikes in which the number of worke; 
involved was— 


























Industry group Total | 
| 6 and | 20and = = _ = | 10,000 
| under | under y | and 
0 100 under | under | under | under ; 
500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000) “*' 
| | | 
Ee eS See EES ees ne ee A NETS PESTO ol eked Ld 
All industries__.__.- stinsebhege~say J 60 | 70 54 ll | 11 | 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- | 
En ne nennnnewa 14 | 1 4 4 | 3 Si 
Machinery, not including transportation | 
a iia RE I | 12 | 5 4 2 1 a 
Transportation equipment____.________--- 2 | eo my 1 | 
Nonferrous metals and their products__- 4 l l 2 
Lumber and allied products____..__.__-- | 4 pe 4 5 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products__._.___- 4 | 2 2 
Textiles and their navies 25 2 12 | 9 1 | 1 
Leather and its manufactures____-_-. 5 | | 2 | 2 1 | 
Food and kindred — 12 4 | 5 | 1 | l 
Tobacco manufactures_- as | l fs 1 | 
Paper and printing________- / iol 7 4 1 | 2 
Chemicals and allied products_. 6 2 2 | 2 
Rubber products_......._.___-- 4 | 4 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing --_-- 7 2 | 4 1 | 
Nonmanufacturing | 
} | : 
Extraction of minerals______- Me “3k | : l 2 | 
Transportation and communication-....__| 14 | 1 6 | 1 |. 3 | 
RE | EE, ES ’ 19 | 8 7 | 3 | 1 | 
Domestic and personal service_____. 18 | 13 3 | 2 
Professional service-_--__-...........-.--- 1 ... 
Building and construction... _........--- 23 7 10 6 | 
Agriculture and fishing 6 1 3 | 1 | } aes 
W. P.A., relief and jalatiiomaist Projects. 5 | l | 1 2 | l 
Other nonmanufacturing industries __ 5 | 1 1 | 2 | 





Nearly half (48% percent) of the strikes beginning in March 1938 
were primarily over union organization issues—recognition, the closed 
shop, discrimination, etc. About 39 percent of the total workers in- 
volved were in these strikes. In one-third of the strikes, involving a 
similar proportion of workers, the major issues were wages and hours. 
As might be expected in March, because of the continuing recession 1n 
business, there was a comparatively large number of strikes in protest 
against wage decreases. Of the 206 strikes beginning in March, 10 
percent—the largest proportion in any month for nearly 2 years 
were over the wage-decrease issue. Eighteen percent of the strikes 
were over miscellaneous issues including questions of jurisdiction, 
union rivalry, and miscellaneous grievances such as dissatisfaction with 
changes in work methods, unequal division of work, increase in work 
load, nonpayment of union dues and violation of seniority in lay-olls. 

Of the 307 strikes in progress during March, 180 were terminated 
during the month. About 40 percent of these strikes lasted less than 
1 week, 47 percent from a week to 1 month, 10 percent from | to ° 
months and 3 percent (five strikes) had been in progress for 3 months 
or more. The most important in the latter group was a strike of auto 
mechanics in Long Beach, Calif., which had been in progress since 
June 1937. 
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TaBLe 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in March 1938 


ee 





Strikes Workers involved 


Major issues 


: | Percent of | ,, : Percent of 
Number | total Number total 


All is8008..0cces-~+~----------- 


Wages and hours.------ 
Wage imcrease..........-- 
a 
Wage increase, hour decrease__- 
Wage decrease, hour increase 
Hour imcrease..........--- 
Hour decrease 


Union organization_--_---_- 
Recognition.-_-....---- ; 
Recognition and wages 
Recognition, wages, and hours- _- ae , : 
8 EEE Se, SL ST FL ; 
Discrimination... ._.__- 
Other 


Miscellaneous__...-.--- 
Rival unions or factions 
cl Ee 
Other 





Tasie 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in March 1938 





Number of strikes with duration of— 


l week| 
i and | One- | oe 
Industry group rotal | ™ . | half | land | 2and 3 
Less less | : 
than 1| than and | less less months 
| week | one- | JeS8_| than 2| than3| or 
half |t#an1| months} months} more 


| month month 


47 


Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including | 
machinery . - - 


Machinery, not including transportation equip- 


Transportation equipment : 
Nonferrous metals and their products. - 
Lumber and allied products_. 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textiles and their products__- 
Leather and its manufactures - 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures - _ - 

Paper and printing... 

Chemicals and allied products_-. 
Rubber products_..........-. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing._--- 





Nonmanufecturing 


Extraction of minerals_.___. --- 
1 ransportation and communication 
Trade 


Domestic and personal service ____- 

Professional service.__.__.. - 

Building and construction. _ 

Agriculture and fishing __. ae 

W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects... _-- 
Other nonmanufacturing industries ____- , 
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Union officials and employers were successful in directly negotiating 
settlements of 44 percent of the strikes ending in March. About one. 
fourth of the total workers involved were included in these strikes. 
Government conciliators or labor boards assisted in negotiating 
settlements for 38 percent of the strikes, including two-thirds of the 
total workers. The workers in most of these cases were represented 
during the negotiations by union officials. About one out of each 
seven strikes ending in March was terminated without a formal settle- 
ment. Most of these strikes were lost when employers hired new work- 
ers to fill the strikers’ places, moved or went out of business, 0; 
when the strikers decided to discontinue their strikes and return to 
work without settlements of the disputed issues. 


TaBLe 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in March 1938 


Strikes Workers involved 








Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 


Percent of r : Percent of 
Number total Number total 





70, 207 | 100 { 








Employers and workers directly 

Employers and representatives of organized workers 
directly 

Government conciliators or labor boards 

Private conciliators or arbitrators 

Terminated without formal settlement 

















In 42 percent of the strikes ending in March the workers involved 
obtained substantially all that was demanded. In 30 percent of the 
strikes they obtained compromise settlements and in 20 percent 
gained little or nothing. In terms of number of workers involved, 
however, the proportions were almost reversed. The successful 
strikes were the small ones, on the average. Only 22 percent of the 
total workers’ involved obtained substantial gains as a result of their 
strikes, 36 percent obtained partial gains or compromises and 39 per- 
cent gained little or nothing. (See table 7.) 


TaBLeE 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in March 1938 





Strikes Workers involved 


—<—<$<— 


Percent of Percent of 
Number total total 








180 


Substantial gains to workers 76 
Partial gains or compromises 54 
Little or no gains to workers 36 
Jurisdiction, rival union or faction settlements 12 
Indeterminate 2 

















The strikes over union organization matters, as indicated in table 
8, were far more successful from the workers’ point of view than the 
strikes in which wages and hours were the major issues. The workers 
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substantially won 34 percent, compromised 44 percent, and lost 22 
percent of the strikes over wages and hours. They won 53 percent, 
compromised 24 percent, and lost 23 percent of the strikes over union 
organization matters. Only 4 percent of the workers in the wage-and- 
hour strikes obtained substantial gains, 28 percent obtained compro- 
mise settlements and 68 percent gained little or nothing. The hosiery 
workers’ strike in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York accounted 
to a considerable extent for the large proportion of workers in the 
latter category. About 61 percent of the workers in the union- 
organization disputes obtained substantial gains, 33 percent obtained 
compromises and 6 percent gained little or nothing. 


Taste 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in March 1938 in Relation to Major Issues Involved 





Strikes resulting in— 
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Number of strikes 





54 








Recognition and wages 
tion, wages, and hours_______- 
Closed shop._.._._- SDS 1 SA 


Discrimination 
Other 
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_ 15, 674 


25, 457 


27, 170 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, MAY 1938 


THE United States Conciliation Service disposed of 357 situations 
involving 183,999 workers during May 1938. Labor disputes such as 
strikes, threatened strikes, lockouts, and controversies accounted for 
177 situations involving 172,762 workers. The remaining 180 situa- 
tions involving 11,237 workers were services rendered such as arbi- 
trations, conferences regarding labor conditions, information re- 
quests, and the adjustment of miscellaneous complaints. 

The facilities of the Conciliation Service during May were utilized 
by employees and employers in 39 States and the District of Col- 
umbia, as shown in table 1. 

Table 2 reveals that the functions of the Service were used in 24 
major industrial fields such as automobile industry, building trades, 
and food, iron and steel, and maritime industries, ete. 


TaBLe 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, May 1938, 
Classified by States 





| } 
| Disputes | Other situations | 


1 | | 
| Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- 
ber j|involved| ber involved | ber 
| 
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Taste 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, May 1938, 
Classified by Industries 





Disputes | Other situations Total 


Industry os | | | 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
| ber | involved ber | involved | ber | involved 

| al 





All industries... .......--. ale 2, 762 | 180 | 11,237 | 
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STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS IN CANADA 1937 


AN INCREASE in industrial unrest in Canada in 1937 was reflected 
in a rise of over 78 percent in the number of strikes and lockouts in 
that year compared to that preceding, the respective figures being 
278 and 156. The number of workers involved in 1937 was 71,905 
or more than double the number reported for 1936 and above the 
number recorded for any year since 1918 and 1919.’ The man-days 
lost—886,393—in 1937 more than trebled those of the previous 12 
months and exceeded such loss in any year with the exception of 
1919. In 1937 over 75 percent of the time loss was in manufacturing, 
mainly in the textile and metal manufacturing groups. Industrial 
disputes in coal mining accounted for considerable time loss. 

The above data and the following statistics are published in a reprint 
from the Canadian Labor Gazette of March 1938: 

Other important disputes involved, in Ontario, cotton mills at 
Cornwall and Welland, woolen mills at Peterborough, automobile- 
factory workers at Oshawaka, and loggers at Flanders; in the Province 
of Quebec, women’s dress factories in Montreal and foundry and 
ship-repair workers at Sorel; in New Brunswick, coal miners at 
Minto and lumber-mill workers; in British Columbia, meat packers in 
Vancouver; and in Nova Scotia, coal miners at Stellarton. 

' Record began in 1901. 
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Strikes and Lock-Outs in Canada, 1918 to 1937 














Number of disputes Disputes in progress in year 
Year In prog- | Begin- | Number of = ~ ae Time lost 
ress in ning in | employers workers (in man- 
year year involved involved davs 
NS ee ee ee. ee 230 228 782 79, 743 647, 949 
1919 wT TITTTTITLI TILT LITTLE LTT Tt TLL 336 332 1, 967 148, 915 3, 100, 942 
a ce a i 322 310 1, 374 60, 327 799, 524 
“SES CS", Sas a er Cee 168 159 1, 208 28, 257 1, 048, 914 
ST TES Se re Le Sos ee eee 104 89 732 43, 775 1, 528, 661 
1923 eC ae ee ee ee ee eee 86 77 450 34, 261 t 71, 750 
RRR =D IE ORSE ARN 2c aera OF ae 70 64 435 34, 310 1, 295, 054 
i NN aT ae el eee a ie ares 87 86 497 28, 949 1, 193, 28) 
i seit aio all seas maicaaedinscimeindcneintiaiiitiale 77 75 512 23, 834 266, 601 
EES Bee a eS oe 74 72 480 22, 299 152, 570 
EE eT ey ee Ne 98 96 548 17, 581 224, 212 
SSSR: aS TSR eS 90 88 263 12, 946 152, 080 
ee a Pe ee ae > 2 67 67 338 13, 768 91, 797 
I et A ea 88 86 266 10, 738 204, 238 
Sere Sea ee ee ae 116 111 497 23, 390 255, 000 
RE a ee cee se. Ses 125 122 617 26, 558 317, 547 
LE Te Se ESS PE a ae 191 189 1, 100 45, 800 574, 519 
eet itll inks vont nts a han indnecaieiaN en daiahies hdiieectaesih 120 120 719 33, 269 284, 028 
Se a Se LESS LP ee 156 155 709 34, 812 276, 997 
ap didi Mip.ckiten Ain cgenttadie Diack ano renin ban 278 274 630 71, 905 886, 393 




















In a few of the disputes in 1937 recourse was had to “sit-down” or 
“stay-in” tactics. In such conflicts, with two exceptions, the strikers 
vacated the premises on being notified to do so or shortly thereafter. 
In a strike of foundry workers on March 1 to 3, 1937, at Point Edward, 
Ontario, 100 workers were driven from the establishment by other 
members of the personnel and were turned over to the police. A fine 
was imposed on one of the strikers and 55 others were given suspended 
sentences on charges of trespassing. In a strike of meat packers at 
Calgary on February 4, 1937, approximately 100 workers did not 
leave the establishment for 7 days. They were finally arrested and 
charged with “forcible detention of property.” It was reported later 
that such charges were dropped. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING APRIL 
1938 


THE accession rate in manufacturing establishments decreased from 
3.13 per 100 employees for March to 2.58 for April, the lowest level 
for any month since December 1937, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ monthly survey of labor turn-over in manufactur- 
ing industries. Compared with a year ago when the accession rate 
was 4.04, the April 1938 rate was noticeably lower. 

- A slight decrease was shown in the quit and discharge rates for April 
as compared with March. Both rates were less than one-half as high 
as for April 1937. The number of lay-offs increased from 3.74 per 
100 employees in March to 3.85 in April. More than twice as many 
lay-offs were reported in April of this year as in the same month 
of last year. The total separation rate (4.54) reached the highest 
point since January; it was, however, only slightly higher than the 
average monthly rate for 1937. 

Of the 21 industries for which separate rates are computed, 10 had a 
higher lay-off rate in April than in March. In 19 industries the 
lay-off rates were higher than a year ago. The April accession rate 
was above that for March in 8 industries. Compared with a year 
ago, only 5 industries showed higher accession rates. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments which, 
in April, employed more than 2,200,000 workers. The rates represent 
the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay 
rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 21 industries for 
which separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from 
representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers 
ineach industry. These data include for the first time turn-over rates 
for plants manufacturing cement. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, discharge, 
and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of 1937 and 
for the first 4 months in 1938 for manufacturing as a whole. The 


average monthly rates for 1937 are also presented. 
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Taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representative 


Factories in 144 Industries 
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| Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Detailed turn-over rates for 21 selected manufacturing industries 
are listed in table 2, which gives the number of quits, discharges, and 
lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees 
in reporting firms in April and March 1938 and April 1937. 


Tasie 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 









Class of rates 
















Accession............._. Mi 






Oe ee ee 












March 
1938 


April 
1938 


April 
1937 








Automobiles and bodies 


0. 47 0. 65 1. 59 
04 14 .18 
4.71 11. 57 1. 
5.22 | 12.36 3. 
2.75 2.44 7. 


April 








March 
1938 


April 


1938 1937 








Automobile parts 


0. 46 0. 49 3. 07 0. 68 1. 45 
. 09 .10 - 42 .12 12 . 23 
6. 56 8. 93 4. 04 2. 66 1. 42 2. 47 
7.11 7. 53 . ; 

5. 40 9. 93 








March 
1938 


April 


April 
1938 


1937 











Boots and shoes 








Brick, tile, and terra 
cotta 








Cigars and cigarettes 








Cotton manufacturing 


Electrical machinery 


Foundries and machine 
shops 











Furniture 





Hardware 





Iron and steel 
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TaBLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 








Continued 
| ] | March | ] | March} April | A N | 
Apri arc April | April | Marc pri pril farch | Ap: 
Olass of rates | “iss | 1938 | 1087 | 1038 | 1938 | 1937 | 1998 | 1938 | 4f 
Knit goods Men’s clothing Petroleum refinins 
Lie Pe te ga we Ree 
Se ’ 0.85} 0.62} 125] O79} O61} 113] O22) O25! o4 
Discharge-.-... 09 . 07 . 09 . 03 . 08 10 07; .06} 
os Le 1.90] 3.07 93} 904! 419] 3.05) 1.05] 1.42 4 
Total separation. _-__- 2. 84 3. 76 2. 27 9. 86 4. 83 4. 28 1. 34 aa. 2.3 
| SRR SSS 2. 59 3.91 7.12 1. 87 4. 33 2. 58 1. 51 1. 33 137 
et al = NN SAN ON Re CRA MOE eee 
| Radios and phono- | 
| graphs | Rayon Rubber tires 
ae 0.90} 0.85 | (1) 0. 63 | 0. 51 106] 0.54) 0.83) 0o.8 
Discharge. ---- LL} .06 (4) 18 . 69 .16 . 02 | 05 | 12 
Lay-off_......... 4.58 | 11.87 (1) 4. 60 4. 28 . 25 2. 50 3. 74 | 17 
Total separation -_.__- 5.59 | 12.78 (’) 5. 41 5. 48 1. 47 3. 06 4. 62 1.09 
Accession._.___. 4.67| 257] () 2.36] 246| 3.14] 1.65] 1.37 | 
_ | Slaughtering and meat Woolen and worsted 
Sawmills packing goods 
ct a 7 eer ee " — ~ a 
ee ..| 1.02] 167] 266] 0.48] 0.51) 0.80] 068] 1.19| 0.9 
Discharge__.._.__- Ri 18] .25 .32| .18 19] .16 . 05 . 08 | OR 
eS Re SR 4.72 4.10 2.66 | 6.14 8. 23 4.74) 7.15 | 17.05 4. 71 
Total separation.........._- 5.92 | 6.02 5. 62 6. 80 8. 93 5. 70 7.88 | 18.32 5. 83 
Accession................. |} 699] 9.51 | 8.31| 6.42] 5.69| 5.95 | 5.08 | 3.93) 2.59 

































































1 Data not available. 











Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 





FEDERAL WAGES AND HOURS LAW OF 1938 


ON June 25, 1938, the President approved the Federal wages and hours 
bill, to be known hereafter as the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
The act (Public, No. 718) becomes effective 120 days following the 
date of approval, namely on October 24, 1938. This legislation is 
perhaps the most important labor measure adopted in recent years, 
particularly since the invalidation by the United States Supreme 
Court of the National Industrial Recovery Act, in 1935. Under 
the N. I. R. A.c, ollective bargaining, minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and the abolition of child labor, had been provided for in the 
codes of fair competition. Later, the right of collective bargaining 
was established by statute in the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is the result of a year’s attempt by 
the Congress to pass some type of wage and hour law. On May 24, 
1937, a bill seeking to establish fair-labor standards in interstate 
industries was introduced in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. The bill received many rebuffs during 
the three sessions of the 75th Congress, finally resulting in the passage 
of a revised bill in the House of Representatives on May 24, 1938. 
The bill then was referred to a conference committee of both branches 


of the Congress, and after a general revision passed the Congress on 
June 14, 1938. 


Summary of Provisions of Act 


In the declaration of policy, Congress found that ‘‘the existence, in 
industries engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, of labor conditions detrimental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standard of living necessary for health, efficiency and general 
well-being of workers” burdened commerce, and constituted an unfair 
method of competition, and that it led to labor disputes which hin- 
dered the free flow of goods in interstate commerce, and interfered 
with the orderly marketing of goods. The declared policy of the act, 
therefore, is to correct and eliminate these conditions “without sub- 
stantially curtailing employment or earning power.” 

The law provides a minimum wage and a maximum workweek for 
employees engaged in interstate commerce. Certain industries are 
specifically exempt. Employment of children under 16 years of age 
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is prohibited, and also employment of children under 18 in hazardo\js 
occupations. The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
has been charged with the regulation of the child-labor provisions. 

To administer the law, a Wage and Hour Division is created in 
the Department of Labor. An Administrator, to be appointed by the 
President, is charged with the appointment of committees for each 
industry. Investigatory powers are conferred on the Administrator, 
The power to summon witnesses and to order the production of records 
of the employers subject to the act is also provided. For violations 
of the act, criminal and civil penalties are incorporated within the 
terms of the law. 

Administration.—With the exception of the regulation of child 
labor by the Children’s Bureau, the act will be administered by . 
newly created division in the Department of Labor. The adminis- 
trator will be appointed by the President, at a salary of $10,000 a 
year. 

Industry committees —The Administrator is directed to establish « 
committee for each industry ‘‘engaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce.’”’ Such committee shall include a number 
of disinterested persons representing the public, and a like number of 
employers and of employees. In making these appointments the 
Administrator is required to give due regard “to the geographical 
regions in which the industry is carried on.’’ The members shall 
receive a per diem rate of compensation fixed by the Administrator, 
as well as necessary traveling and other expenses. 

Minimum wages and orders.—Every employer subject to the act 
must pay to the employees engaged in interstate commerce or in thie 
production of goods for commerce, wages at the following rates: 
(1) During the first year, beginning October 24, 1938, not less than 25 
cents an hour; (2) during the next 6 years, not less than 30 cents an 
hour; and (3) after the expiration of 7 years, not less than 40 cents 
an hour, or the rate (not less than 30 cents an hour) prescribed by the 
Administrator. 

The Administrator may prescribe lower minimum wages for learners, 
apprentices, and messengers, and for persons whose earning capacity 
is impaired by age or physical or mental deficiency. 

The act requires the Administrator from time to time to convene 
the industry committees for the purpose of reaching as rapidly as |s 
“economically feasible,” without curtailing employment, the 40-cent 
minimum wage rate. It is the duty of such committees to recommend 
the minimum rate of wages to be paid by employers. 

The Administrator must refer the question of the minimum-wage 
rate or rates to the appropriate industry committee. Such industry 
committee must investigate conditions in the industry and recommend 
“the highest minimum-wage rates for the industry which it determines, 
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having due regard to economic and competitive conditions, will not 
substantially curtail employment in the industry.” 

The industry committee must recommend reasonable classifications 
within any industry, for the purpose of fixing for each classification 
within such industry the highest minimum-wage rate (not in excess 
of 40 cents an hour). However, the rate must be such that it will not 
curtail employment in such classification, and will not give a com- 
petitive advantage to any group. The industry committee must 
recommend for each classification in the industry the highest mini- 
mum-wage rate which it considers “‘will not substantially curtail em- 
ployment in such classification.” In making such determination, no 
classification may be made and no minimum-wage rate fixed solely on 
a regional basis. The industry committee and the Administrator 
must consider (1) competitive conditions as affected by transporta- 
tion, living, and production costs; (2) the wages established for work 
of like or comparable character by collective labor agreements; and 
(3) the wages paid by employers who voluntarily maintain minimum- 
wage standards in the industry. No classification may be made on 
the basis of age or sex. 

After the industry committee files the report with the Administrator 
with recommendations, notice and an opportunity to be heard must be 
given to interested persons. The Administrator must then approve 
and carry into effect the recommendations of the committee, provided 
the recommendations are made in accordance with law, and supported 
by the evidence. If the Administrator disapproves the recommenda- 
tions, the matter must be referred again to the industry committee or 
to another committee for such industry for further consideration. 

Mazimum hours.—The maximum hours permitted by the law are 
fixed at 44 per week for the first year, beginning October 24, 1938; 42 
for the second year; and 40 thereafter, unless the employee is paid a 
rate of not less than one and one-half times the regular rate. Excep- 
tions are made in certain instances, such as seasonal industries and in 
the case of employers operating under collective-bargaining agreements. 
Such agreements must guarantee 2,000 hours’ work a year or 1,000 
hours’ work for 6 months. 

Child labor.—After October 24, 1938, the act makes it unlawful for 
any producer, manufacturer, or dealer, to ship or deliver for shipment 
in commerce “any goods produced in an establishment situated in the 
United States in or about which, within 30 days prior to the removal of 
such goods therefrom, any oppressive child labor has been employed.”’ 
The law defines “oppressive child labor’ as meaning a condition of 


} employment under which (1) any employee under the age of 16 is em- 


ployed in any occupation (except employment by a parent in any 

occupation other than manufacturing or mining), or (2) any employee 

between the ages of 16 and 18 in any occupation declared by the Chief 
75903—38——_8 
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of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor to be hazard oys 
or detrimental to the health or well-being of children between sich 
ages. The Chief of the Children’s Bureau may permit the employ- 
ment of children between 14 and 16 in occupations other than many- 
facturing and mining, provided such employment does not interfere 
with their schooling or is not dangerous to their health and well-being. 
All investigations and inspections with respect to the employment of 
minors are to be made by the Children’s Bureau, and, subject to the 
direction and control of the Attorney General, such Bureau must 
bring all actions to enjoin any act or practice considered unlawful! by 
reason of the existence of ‘oppressive child labor.”’ 

The provisions of the law relating to child labor do not apply to any 
person engaged in agriculture while not legally required to attend 
school, or to any child employed as an actor in motion pictures or 
theatrical productions. 

Exemptions.—The provisions of the act limiting hours of labor do 
not apply in the case of an employer engaged in the first processing of 
milk, whey, skimmed milk, or cream into dairy products, or in the 
ginning and compressing of cotton, or in the processing of cottonseed, 
or in the processing of sugar beets, sugar-beet molasses, sugarcane, 
or maple sap, into sugar (but not refined sugar), or into sirup. In 
the case of an employer engaged in the first processing of, or in canning 
or packing, perishable or seasonable fresh fruits or vegetables, or in the 
the case of an employer engaged in the first processing, canning, or 
packing, perishable or seasonable fresh fruits or vegetables, or in the 
first processing, within the area of production of an agricultural or 
horticultural commodity during seasonal operations, or in handling, 
slaughtering, or dressing poultry or livestock, an exemption of 14 
weeks in any calendar year is granted in the case of the maximum- 
hour standards. 

Additional exemptions are also provided. Thus the act does not 
apply to any employee engaged in a bona fide executive, administra- 
tive, professional, or local retailing capacity, or in the capacity of 
outside salesman, or any employee engaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part of whose selling or servicing is in intra- 
state commerce. Again, seamen, employees of aviation companies, 
persons engaged in the fishing industry and in agriculture, are also 
exempt from the act. Exempt from the terms of the act also are 
employees of certain newspapers, street-car and bus-line employees, 
and persons engaged in canning or otherwise handling agricultural, 
horticultural, or dairy products. The hour provisions of the act do 
not apply to employees subject to the Interstate Commerce Act or 
those employed by interstate motor carriers. 

Investigations.—Broad investigatory powers are conferred on the 
Administrator regarding the wages, hours, and other conditions and 
practices of employment in any industry subject to the act. In order 
to determine whether any person has violated the act, authority 1s 
granted to the Administrator to enter and inspect work places and 
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the records, question the employees, and investigate pertinent facts, 
conditions, and practices. The Administrator may utilize the 
bureaus and divisions of the Department of Labor for necessary in- 
vestigations and inspections, other than those relating to child labor. 

The Administrator and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau may 
utilize the services of State and local agencies and may reimburse them 
for the services rendered. Employers are required to keep wage and 
hour, ete., records of employees and make such reports to the Admin- 
istrator in the form prescribed by regulations. 

Review by courts.—Reviews of orders of the Administrator may be 
obtained in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for any circuit 
in which the person resides or has his principal place of business, or 
in the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
The review by the court is limited to questions of law, and findings 
of facet by the Administrator, when supported by substantial evidence, 
are conclusive. However, if an application is made for additional evi- 
dence, and it is shown that such additional evidence may materially 
affect the result, and again that there were reasonable grounds for 
failure to produce such evidence before the Administrator, the court 
may order such additional evidence to be taken. The court may 
affirm, modify, or set aside the order of the Administrator in whole or 
in part, and its judgment is final, subject to review by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The commencement of proceedings in a circuit court of appeals will 
not, unless specifically ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the 
Administrator’s order. The court may not grant any such stay 
unless the complainant files a bond to insure payment to the employees 
of the amounts alleged to be due. 

Jurisdiction is conferred on the district courts of the United States 
and the United States courts of the Territories and possessions to 
restrain violations of that part of the act outlining unlawful actions. 
Such jurisdiction, however, has been made subject to the provisions 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 

Violations. —On and after the effective date of the act, it shall be 
unlawful for any person to ship or sell in interstate commerce, or to 
ship or sell with knowledge that the shipment or sale is intended for 
interstate commerce, any goods in the production of which any 
employee was employed in violation of the wage and hour provisions 
of the act. A common carrier transporting such goods is exempt from 
liability. It will also be unlawful to violate any of the other provisions 
of the act, or to discharge or discriminate against an employee because 
such employee has filed a complaint. 

Any person willfully violating the act shall be subject to a fine of 
hot more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not more than 6 months, 
or both. No penalty of imprisonment is imposed for a first offense. 
Any employer violating the hour or wage provisions of the act shall 
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be liable to the employee affected in the amount of his unpaid minin)\,;) 
wages, or his unpaid overtime compensation, and also an equa! 
amount as liquidated damages. The employee may maintain ay 
action to recover the amount due and shall be entitled to reasonable 
attorney’s fees and court costs. 


PPPPPOOR: 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS FOR WORK ON PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS UP TO JUNE 30, 1938 


AT THE end of June 1938, the Secretary of Labor had made 18 de- 
terminations covering wages to be paid workers engaged in the manu- 
facture of materials for Government use under the Public Contracts 
Act. The major provisions of these determinations are brought 
together in the accompanying tabular statement. The effective date 
of the determination is shown in every case, as well as the effective 
hourly and weékly rates of pay for workers in general and for special 
classes such as auxiliary workers, learners, handicapped, and super- 
annuated employees, for which classes special wage provisions are 
introduced. The rates established represent the minima prevailing 
and have been fixed after public hearings have been held to obtain 
the facts with respect to wages paid. Information so obtained has 
in some cases been supplemented by data secured by special studies 
of the respective industries. 

Every employer contracting to supply the Government with goods 
of over $10,000 in value must pay the employees engaged on such work 
at least as high a rate as is specified in the appropriate determination 
by the Secretary of Labor.' Under the law the employer is also 
obliged to restrict working time to 8 hours per day and 40 hours 
per week, and may not employ child or convict labor in the perform- 
ance of the Government contract. All State health and safety laws 
must be complied with. 


! See Monthly Labor Review, January 1937, pp. 10-12. 
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EIGHT-HOUR LAW OF MONTANA HELD 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


THE Supreme Court of Montana recently held that the statute of 
the State fixing 8 hours as a day’s work for retail employees in certain 
cities is constitutional. (State v. Safeway Stores, Inc., 76 P. (2d) 81.) 
This statute, which was enacted in 1933, provides that a period of 
8 hours constitutes a day’s work, and a period of not to exceed 48 
hours a week’s work, in all cities and towns having a population of 
2,500 or over, for all persons employed in retail stores. 

The Safeway Stores, Inc., was charged with having worked one of 
its employees more than 8 hours in 1 day in a retail store in a city 
having a population in excess of 2,500 persons. It was alleged by 
the company that the charge did not state a public offense. The 
district court sustained the objection, and the State appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

After announcing that the important question for review was the 
constitutionality of the act under the fourteenth amendment to the 
United States Constitution and under the Constitution of the State of 
Montana, the court called attention to a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1936 which provided that a period of 8 hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work in all occupations except farming and stock 
raising. It was the opinion of the court that, while the amendment 
did not have any controlling effect upon the constitutional questions 
involved in this case, it had some significance in the sense that it 
served to disclose the existence of a public purpose or policy of the 
State. 

It was the contention of the Safeway Stores that the statute in- 
fringed the liberty of contract between employer and employee con- 
cerning working hours, and deprived it of property without due 
process of law. In answer to these contentions Mr. Justice Stewart, 
who delivered the opinion of the court, said: 

The law was passed by the legislature in the exercise of the sovereign polive 
powers inherent in State governments. * * * Whether it was designed to 
promote specifically order, safety, health, morals, public prosperity, or simply 
the general welfare of the State, does not appear by way of preface to the act or 
anything expressly contained therein. Just what the exact object was can only 
be deduced from the existing conditions under which the act was passed, and the 


events transpiring thereafter—all in the light of the constitutional powers of the 
legislative branch of the Government. 


It was also contended that there was no legitimate object in the 
law justifying the exercise of the police power; and the act was par- 
ticularly challenged because of no reasonable relation to the health of 
those within the purview of the statute. In answer to this conten- 
tion the court said: ‘There are no facts before us supporting the 
contention, and against it is the judgment of the legislature exercised 
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at the time and the judgment of the people themselves later voiced 
in their approval of the constitutional amendment of 1936, declaring 
a general State policy in the matter of an 8-hour day in all occupa- 
tions and fields of endeavor other than farming and stock-raising.”’ 

“By means of the amendment a general policy of the State was 
declared’’, continued the court, ‘‘and that, in the light of the economic 
conditions prevailing at the time the law was enacted, is a persuasive 
factor in the matter of the constitutionality of the act.” Mr. Justice 
Stewart then pointed out that the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Nebbia v. New York (291 U.S. 502, 537), “correctly stated 
the reason behind this type of legislation.’”” The Supreme Court in 
that case said: 


So tar as the requirement of due process is concerned, and in the absence of 
other constitutional] restriction, a State is free to adopt whatever economic policy 
may reasonably be deemed to. promote public welfare, and to enforce that policy 
by legislation adapted to its purpose. The courts are without authority either 
to declare such policy, or, when it is declared by the legislature, to override it. 
If the laws passed are seen to have a reasonable relation to a proper legislative 
purpose, and are neither arbitrary nor discriminatory, the requirements of due 
process are satisfied, and judicial determination to that effect renders a court 
functus officio. 


After quoting with approval the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the case of West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish (300 U. S. 379), wherein 
it was held that the minimum-wage law of Washington was con- 
stitutional, the court said: 


In view of these precedents we are unable to say that defendant has been 
deprived of either liberty to contract or property without due process of law. 
That liberty is necessarily subordinate to reasonable restraint and regulation by 
the State in the exercise of its sovereign prerogative—police power. 


Another contention of the company was that it had been deprived 
of the equal protection of the laws. It was asserted that the “statute 
constitutes arbitrary discrimination rather than reasonable classi- 
fication.”” The court answered this contention by stating that ‘in 
the matter of classification, the legislature enjoys broad discretion 
and is not required to go as far as it might in enacting a law,” and 
that “the question of classification is primarily for the legislature. 
The presumption is that it acted on legitimate grounds of distinction, 
if any such grouids existed.” Continuing, the court said that— 

The constitutional safeguard against unjust discrimination in legislation of 
this type is well defined by the decisions everywhere, and that is, that the classifi- 
cation must be reasonable, not arbitrary, and must rest upon some ground of 


difference having a fair and substantial relation to the object of the legislation, so 
that all persons similarly circumstanced shall be treated alike. 


In this connection, the court also pointed out that it must assume 
that the legislature was in a position and had the power to pass upon 
the wisdom of the enactment, and in the absence of an affirmative 
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showing that there was no valid reason behind the classification, {|e 
statute may not be disturbed. The court concluded that— 

Approaching the question in this manner, as we must, we cannot say that the 
classification was not justified. It must be presumed that the legislature had 4)| 
of the particular and controlling facts before it when it made the classification of 
cities to be affected by the act on the basis of population. 

For the foregoing reasons, therefore, the court was of the opinion 
that the statute was constitutional under the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, and likewise did not violate 
any provision of the Montana constitution. The decision of the 
lower court was reversed. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 
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GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATION IN HOURS AND WAGES 
DURING 1933 AND 1935 


By A. F. Hrnricus and Artruur F. Bea, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THIS is primarily a study of geographical variations of wages and 
hours, based upon data of the Census of Manufactures in 1935 for 59 
industries reporting the total number of hours worked by wage 
earners each month.' The sample covers 91.3 percent of all the wage 
earners employed in the 59 industries surveyed, and 36.8 percent of 
the wage earners reported for all the industries in the entire Census of 
Manufactures. In this article the data for the various industries are 
given not only for hours of labor and hourly wages, but also for value 
of products per man-hour, and value added by manufacture per man- 
hour. Geographical comparisons of these four items are made among 
three large areas, North, South, and West. It is to be remembered 
that, while broad contrasts exist among these areas, they are not 
themselves homogeneous areas. So far as possible the wage structure 
of each will be studied in greater detail. This is attempted for four 
districts within the North and three districts within the South.’ 


Average Annual Wages 


Wage studies from Census of Manufactures data have usually been 
based upon average annual earnings per worker.* Annual averages 
for the specific industries covered by the 1933 and 1935 man-hour 


' Bureau of Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics: Man-Hour Statistics for 59 Selected Industries, 1935, 
prepared under the supervision of Arthur F. Beal. Only establishments which reported usable or satis- 
factory figures on the number of man-hours worked were included in the man-hour tabulation. The num- 
ber of such selected establishments in the 59 industries covered in this survey is 15,510. They employed 
2,717,977 wage earners. Figures for 1933 are derived from data published in a pamphlet by the Bureau of the 
Census under the title ‘“‘Man-Hour Statistics for 32 Selected Industries.”” A summary of the 1933 results 
was printed in the Monthly Labor Review for October 1935. The 1933 sample covers 7,365 selected estab- 
lishments employing 1,638,306 wage earners, or 83.2 percent of all the workers in the industries tabulated for 
man-hours that year. 

In this study the census classification of areas is followed in contrasting broad regions. The North in- 
cludes New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the East and West North Central States. The West 
is taken to include the Mountain and Pacific States. The South is taken to include the South Atlantic, 
the East South Central, and the West South Central States. The 3 districts within the South as used in 
this study, however, have been constructed largely with reference to prevailing earnings, and are described 
in detail on p. 127. 

* The figures given are the total wages paid divided by the average number of workers. The census ca!ls 
attention to the fact that these are not the average earnings in the year of individual wage earners who 


worked in the industry. They do reflect the rate at which the industry paid workers who had 12 months 
of employment. 
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tabulations * are presented in table 1. Columns 1 to 3 of table 1 give 
results of this character for all the establishments in each of the re- 
spective industries, while columns 4 to 9 cover only those establish- 
ments in each industry each year which reported usable man-hour 
figures for that year. 

This table serves three purposes: (1) It presents the best available 
material to check the representative character of the hourly earnings 
derived from the man-hour sample; (2) the regional tabulation of 
the man-hour sample permits comparisons of average annual earnings 
on a more extensive basis than is possible in the usual census tabula- 
tions; and (3) a comparative analysis of average annual wages and 
average hourly earnings develops the limitations of each when used in 
isolation. 

As regards earnings, an analysis of the data in table 1 indicates that 
the industries covered by man-hour reports are representative, within 
about 4 percent, of all manufacturing industry both in 1933 and in 
1935, but that the grand total for the 59 industries covered in 1935 
should not be compared directly with that for the sample of industries 
covered in 1933.5 Within these groups of industries covered in 1933 
and 1935 the establishments that reported man-hours and are in- 
cluded in the tabulations pai: slightly higher wages than those which 
did not. However, the difference in average annual earnings be- 
tween establishments that reported man-hours and all establishments 
in the industry is generally quite small.’ In general, therefore, the 
two man-hour samples can stand as representative of all manufac- 
tures in the United States. 





4 The textile industries were reclassified by the Bureau of the Census, beginning with the census for 1935. 
The “‘cotton-goods”’ industry of 1933, for example, was divided into 2 new industries: (1) Cotton yarn and 
thread, and (2) cotton woven goods (over 12inchesin width). Somewhat similar regroupings were made in 
the industries making wool, silk, and rayon products. Eleven man-hour textile industries of 1933 (counting 
hosiery, kuit cloth, knit outerwear, and knit underwear separately) comprised the same field, with a minor 
exception or two, as was covered in the 1935 classification by 24 man-hour industries. Wool shoddy, covered 
in 1933 in addition to the above 11, was omitted in 1935. The net increase in number of textile man-hour 
industries, due merely to reclassification, was therefore 13. In order to provide a comparison in table | 
between 1933 and 1935, the 1935 data have been grouped in table 1 according to the 1933 classification. 

’ The average annual earnings for the wage earners in all the establishments of the 35 industries tabulated 
for man-hours in 1933 was $833 (column 1), while that for all manufacturing industries was $869. In other 
words, the average of the 35 man-hour industries of that year was $36, or 4.1 percent, lower than the entire 
Census of Manufactures. On the other hand, the average in 1935 for the 59 industries tabulated for man- 
hours that year was $1,061, while the corresponding average for the entire census was only $1,022. In this 
case the average for the man-hour industries was $39, or 3.8 percent, higher than the entire census of that year. 
The change from a figure below the general average for 1933 to one above the general average for 1935 was 
caused by the addition in 1935 to the list of industries for which man-hours are reported primarily of rela- 
tively high-wage industries. This means that comparisons between 1933 and 1935 must be made cautiously 
and snould proceed from an examination of changes in the individual industries. 

6 The average for all establishments in 35 industries in 1933 was $833, while the average for the man-hour 
establishments in the same industries was $856, or $23 higher; and the corresponding figures for 59 industries 
in 1935 were $1,061 for all establishments, and $1,074 for the man-hour establishments, the difference in this 
case being only $13. The difference for 1933 ($23) exceeded that for 1935 ($13) in part because the uncovered 
portion of the selected industries was larger in 1932 than in 1935. The 1933 sample covered only 83.2 percent 
of the total number of wage earners in the selected industries, whereas the 1935 sample covered 91.3 percent. 

7 In the case of the 35 industries tabulated for 1933, 16 industries showed differences in excess of | )cr- 
cent, of which 10 were in excess of 2 percent. Only 5 of these industries had differences in excess of 3 percen', 
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Further analysis of the samples on a regional basis indicates the 
possibility of tabulations presenting more complete regional infor- 
mation than is given in the usual census tabulations. Each man-hour 
sample represents all manufacturing in the North and in the South 
about as satisfactorily as it represents the United States as a whole.® 

In 1933 for all manufacturing the ratio of average annual earnings 
in the southern region to those in the northern region was 71.8 percent. 
In 1935 it was 69.9 percent. The ratios agree quite closely with the 
ratios for the aggregates of the man-hour sample, 71.4 and 70.4 in the 
respective years. The average wages for North and South in table 1, 
especially those in the first and second lines of the table, are useful in 
measuring total purchasing power of the two regions or areas. They 
quite properly reflect the larger proportion of wage earners employed 
in high-wage industries in the North, such as motor vehicles and rubber 
tires, and the predominance of low-wage industries in the South. 

On the other hand, the general averages are not suitable for meas- 
uring competitive differences. In 1933 there were only 6 of the 35 
selected man-hour industries in which the ratio of regional averages 
of annual earnings (column 10) was as low as the ratio for all manu- 
facturing: Cane-sugar refining (59.3); knit outerwear (62.5); prepared 


these latter being flour milling, cereal preparations, manufactured ice, chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff, and hosiery; the largest difference was 6.1 percent in the case of the hosiery industry. For the 1935 
census, tt ere are 46 industries shown in table 1, a smaller number than the 59 industries for which data are 
published elsewhere, because the textile industries have been grouped according to the 1933 industry classi- 
fication in order to permit a study of changes between 1933 and 1935. Of these 46 industries, 19 showed 
differences in excess of 1 percent between the averages for the man-hour establishments and those for all 
establishments, of which 6 were in excess of 2 percent. For only 2 industries was the difference larger than 
3 percent, these being flour milling and prepared feeds, both of which industries suffered the rejection of large 
numbers of schedules because of poor man-hour figures; the largest difference in 1935 was 4.8 percent for the 
flour-milling industry. 

The Census of Manufactures divides national aggregates of an industry into State totals. Frequently 
it is impossible to publish State figures without revealing the identity of some important establishment. 
Figures for such States are carried into a miscellaneous category and make regional analyses by industries 
difficult or impossible. In the present study State figures have been tabulated wherever possible, but the 
maintenance of homogeneous regional aggregates has been the primary interest. 

* The 1933 sample represents these 2 regions with greater fidelity than it does the United States as a whole, 
the reason being that all industry of the South was better represented than that of the North. The number 
of wage earners in the South covered by the 1933 man-hour sample was 32.8 percent of the total for all manu- 
facturing industries in that region, but the corresponding ratio for the North relative to the total employed 
in all industries in the North that year was only 26.6 percent. The average annual wage for the United 
States as shown by selected man-hour establishments in the 35 industries covered in the 1933 man-hour 
tabulations was $856, while in the North it was $914, and in the South $653. The corresponding averages 
shown by the census for all establishments in all manufacturing industries were $869 for the United States 
as a whole, $919 for the North, and $660 for the South. Each of these 3 averages for man-hour establishments 
for 1933 is lower than the corresponding figures for all manufacturing industries; the relative differences are 
1.5 percent for the United States, 0.5 percent for the North, and 1.1 percent for the South. In 1935 the South 
is again more completely represented in the sample than the North, the percentage of wage earners engaged 
in manufacturing who were in reporting establishments being 43.8 percent for the South and 36.2 percent 
forthe North. Since the sample in 1935 was slightly overweighted with high-wage industries, it follows that 
an overrepresentation of the South would cause the United States total for the man-hour sample to agree 
more closely with the total for all manufacturing than would be the case in either region. For the 1935 
man-hour establishments, the average annual wage was $1,074 for the United States, while that for the 
North was $1,149, and for the South $809. The corresponding averages for all industries in the census were 
$1,022 for the United States, $1,085 for the North, and $758 for the South. The 1935 man-hour regional 
averages were, therefore, all higher than the corresponding averages for all industries, the percentage differ- 


— percent for the United States as a whole, 5.9 percent for the North, and 6.7 percent for the 
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feeds (63.8); leather tanning (67.7); manufactured ice (69.3) ; chewing 
and smoking tobacco (70.5). In 1935, out of 46 listed industries only 
3° of any significance had a ratio as low as the ratio for all manu- 
facturing establishments: Cane-sugar refining (59.4); prepared feeds 
(65.4); hosiery (69.3). A composite result showing the genera] 
relationship between annual wages in the North and South, such as 
is arrived at from totals for all manufacturing industries, is obvious|y 
dependent upon the industries found in the various States, and re 
flects the presence of high-wage or low-wage industries. 


TaBLe 1.—Average Annual Earnings per Wage Earner for Selected Industries, 1933 
and 1935 : 





Establishments reporting man-hours 
All establishments 
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1933 census 1935 census percent 
Industry alla orth 
1933 | 1935 |Change| U.S. | North |South| U.S. | North |South| 1933 1935 
R 
2 4% K 
a|@|@ |@4/1@o}]@]m!] ® | ® jao a1 0 
—|— C 
Per Per- C 
All manufacturing industries cent | cent P 
(entire census)!_..........--- $869/$1, 022) +$153|_._._.|.....--]..--.-]..-...].------ ae q 
Selected industries in man- g 
hour tabulation ?____....___- 833) 1,061/ +228) $856) $914) $653/$1, 074) $1,149) $809) 71.4 70.4 
N 
Industries in 1988 man-hour 
sample * 

Flour milling 4..............__- 973) 1,023 +5} 1,010; 1,044) 860) 1,072) 1,108) 870) 82.4) 78.5 

Feeds, prepared 4_...__.______- 895; 954 +59} 902 939, 599) 988) 1,073) 702 63.8) 65.4 

Cereal preparations 4. _____.__- 1, 022) 1, 081 +59) 984 993} 763) 1,089) 1,098) 797) 76.8 72.6 

STS ree 1,513) 1,632) +119) 1,476) 1,476)_____- (3) (3) () |. (5) 

Ice, manufactured 4__._________| 1,€71) 1,084 +13) 1,126; 1,269) 879) 1,116) 1,270) 900) 69.3 70.9 

Meat packing ¢..............-- 992) 1, 170 +178 976 = 799) 1,171) 1,189 986) 81.5) 82.9 

Sugar, beet 4........_.- vom 1,017) 1,012 —5) 1,046 908) _..._. 1, 028 a = aaa 

Sugar refining, cane_.......__..| 1,065) 1, 006 —59} 1,065) 1,192) 707) 1,006; 1,150) | 683) 59.3 59.4 

ES Te Pere 551] 598 +47) 552 556} 541) 605 602 97. 3|100.8 

ES ge SA ape 6145 749) +135) 613 806; 606 5. 2| 87.8 

Tobacco (chewing, smoking) 

PS Pie 688; 757 +69) 720 831 586 75.5 

ES SE pene 57 642 +72) 584 701; 532 79.4 

Cotton small wares.........._- 760| +9825 +65 71 773) 598 75.6 

Woolen goods #___..........._-- 798} 930} +132) 818} 837| 652) 78.9 

Worsted goods...............-. 803 S94 +91 813 SIS 666. 74.9 t 

Carpets and rugs, wool_______- 854/ 1,004, +150) 847 847)_..... me 

PEMD ieiccensccaccncsten 987; 96) — 26] 1,003} 1,003)......| 965)  960)....../.....-. _ a 

Wool shoddy._.............-.-- 808} * 793 —15) 8il |) a (5) 

Silk and rayon goods: t 
——— throwing -____. = se 448 91.0 ( 
Regular throwing___...___. = a ie | _ 
Commission weaving. ---- a cr ia 2)” ee $8.5 
Regular weaving --_-_..._-_- 733} 755) = 638) | 88.7 v 

i tera 704) $70] 4175) 747] 8A 69.3 

Sa 834) +25 ee ee 75.0 0 

Knit outerwear ‘___.__.._____- 727; 851} +124) Til 462 70.3 

Knit underwear.__........._-- 620} 671 +51) 631 673) 513 85.4 c 

Paper *____. BRA Nite AS a 930} 1,066) +136 931; 892 89.9 Q 
I is iin'n siesceselh ablige class ilaeinied 990 +88 884; 873 88.7 

Rayon and allied products_____ 871| 1,003} +132) 871) 915, 826 | 99.6 

Rt SA i gee aT 989) 1, 103 +114 989 866 j 84. 0 
Petroleum refining *..........-. 1, 1, 41 +116) 1, 1, 363) 1, 213 92.1 
Leather tanning 4.............- 975' 1,004! +11 1,01 685 76.0 

See footnotes at end of table 





© The ratio for sand-lime brick, as reported, was 33.0. The industry was extremely small and the south- 
ern sample can hardly be assumed to be representative. 
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TaBLe 1.—Average Annual Earnings per Wage Earner for Selected Industries, 1933 























Ig and 1935—Continued 
ly 
u- Establishments reporting man-hours 
ds All establishments |— -- — 
covered by bien- South as 
al nial census 1933 census 1935 census percent 
as Industry : of North 
ly 1933 | 1935 |Change| U.S. | North |South| U.S.| North |South| 1933 | 1935 
re — 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7) (8) (9) \(10)| (11) 
I33 Industries in 1983 man-hour 
sample—Continued Per-\| Per 
cent | cen!’ 
Blast-furnace products__-.__._- $956/$1, 246) +$290) $966 $992) $793/$1, 244) $1,290) $983) 79.9] 76.2 
= Stee! works and rolling mills¢_| 935) 1,223] +288) 937 938} 915) 1,225) 1,234) 1,131) 97.5) 91.7 
Mathis keahedinccmccns 991) 1, +331 989 eS ae \S Ea a a 
Machine-tool accessories ______ 1, 110) 1, 487 +377) 1,106} 1, 105)_____- 1, 489} 1,489) 1,412)_____ 94.8 
ial Motor-vehicle bodies and 
es parts #._... eS ae 1,018} 1,364) +346) 1,019} 1,019} 914) 1,381) 1,383) 1,139) 89.7| 82.4 
nt Motor vehicle ¢..............-. 1, 060) 1,476) +416) 1,061] 1,062) 1,017] 1,475) 1,492) 1, 261| 95.8) 84.5 
- In 1985 man-hour tabulation, 
cota but not in 1933 
ea Rubber boots and shoes. _____. 798} 934} 4136). || ~ oe ee aS a 
— Rubber tires and inner tubes *_| 1,033] 1,370) +337|__..__|_...___}]______ i & i? Sha Aaa 
11 Other rubber goods 4. _.___... S60, 9876) +-120)......).......]...... 765) ..... 77.7 
= Compan ee ctwaicass oe ee ee a Sa 992) 1,023; s08}_____ 79.1 
Clay products other than pot- 
Per ee EE A Nee Ge Be. BR, 2S eee ee 7 836) 621|____. 74.3 
cent Pottery and porcelain 4________ 757| 974 (Ge wiRieS ee widiibats 957 a Sen....- 93. 6 
_— tL SR Se A 908) 1, 064 7 O0R 8. coh s.-~..}-..-..) 16 1 GSR 1, 00n.... 11628 
" Sand-lime brick...............- 727; =874 7 we Pen! Re 865 932;  308)..... 33. 0 
; Machinery, not elSewhere 
classified #........... pte bntie 1, 009) 1, 200 _, seg Tee Seeeee 1,216} 1,222) 1, 123}____- 91,4 
Machine shops #..............- 919) 1,177 ET ERR Sent s FF" T& ae 93. 6 
2 Machine repair shops *__.____- 1,080; 1,243) +-163)......).......|...__. 1,270; 1.302) 1,179|____- 90. 6 
78. 5 Electric railroad repair shops‘_.| 1, 264) 1,383; +119)_...._|_.-.-_|_..__- 1,381| 1, 428) 1, 203)_____ 84.2 
69. 4 Steam railroad repair shops ¢___| 1, 168) 1,321; +153 96.8 





pocisabidcbhsclapacce 1,321; 1,332) 1, 290 



































! Computed from aggregates without regard to number of industries covered in North or South. 


? For 1933, 35 industries; for 1935, 59. Computed from aggregates without regard to number of industries 
heweae covered in North or South. 


— to provide comparison with 1933, textile industries for 1935 were grouped according to 1933 
classification. 


‘A “West” sample for this industry exists, but is not shown in this table. 
' Not covered in man-hour tabulation for 1935. 
* Included ‘processed waste’’ in 1935. 


Wage differences between regions differ greatly from one industry 
to another, even as regards average annual earnings. The ratio of 
yy annual earnings in the South to those in the North for the foods and 
textiles is, in general, lower than those for the chemicals and metals. 
Omitting tobacco, only one of the food relatives for 1935 (column 11) 
was in excess of 80 percent, and only 4 of the textile relatives. On the 
other hand, only two of the chemical relatives were less than 80 per- 
cent, and only one of the metals; in fact two of the chemical relatives 
and six of the metals were in excess of 90 percent. 

While the annual averages reflect the development of purchasing 
power, even the averages for individual industries do not measure 
competitive wage differences. The ratio for sand-lime brick, for ex- 
ail ample, is shown in the table only because it illustrates so strikingly 
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the necessity of interpreting the data on annual averages against th. 
background of hours worked and hourly earnings as shown in table 9 
The average hourly earnings among reporting establishments in sand. 
lime brick were 50.1 cents in the North and 35.7 cents in the South, 
a difference of 28.7 percent. The southern establishments, however. 
averaged only 71.9 hours per month as contrasted with 155.5 hours 
for northern reporting firms. It is this double type of difference that 
accounts for the great disparity in annual earnings in this industry. 

A casual inspection of table 1 shows, as has been previously men- 
tioned, that there was a substantial increase in average annual earnings 
between 1933 and 1935. Column 3 gives the changes shown by 4] 
establishments in the several industries. For some, notably the metal 
industries, the increases were quite large. Three’ industries had 
decreases: Beet-sugar refining, cane-sugar refining, and felt goods. 
These figures are only for the selected man-hour industries. Similar 
figures on a national basis are of course available for all census indus- 
tries. 

The regional data for the individual industries, however, are new 
and make possible a more detailed interpretation of the changes in 
national averages.” For example, cane sugar showed a decrease of 
5.5 percent from 1933 to 1935. Actually, in both northern and south- 
ern refineries the decrease was only about 3.5 percent. It follows, 
therefore, that part of the decrease in the national average of annual 
earnings was due to a shift in the proportion of workers employed in 
the North and the South. The entire industry reported man-hours 
in both years, but 26 percent of the employees were in the South in 
1933 and 31 percent in 1935. 

Average annual earnings of an industry, as has been noted, combine 
both the length of working time and the rate of hourly earnings. 
Changes in annual earnings between 1933 and 1935 shown in table | 
may be the same for several industries but reflect varying combinations 
of changes in the hourly rates of earnings and in the number of hours 
worked. The data on average hourly earnings and average hours 
worked in table 2 are therefore essential to an interpretation of the 
changes shown in annuel earnings in table 1. For example, the 
reduction in annual earnings in cane-sugar refining was in reality 
largely a matter of reduced worl:ing time. The hourly rate increased 





1 A fourth industry, wool shoddy, also shows a decrease but the apparent decrease in this case was caused 
by a change in census classifications. In 1935 the industry was defined to include the processing of waste 
which had been excluded in 1933. 

12 In this connection, one further check of the representativeness of the data is significant. Fr al! manu- 
facturing industries average annual earnings in the United States rose 17.6 percent. The average for the 
North rose from $919 in 1933 to $1,085 in 1935, or 18.1 percent; and for the South, from $660 to $758, an increase 
of 14.8 percent. While the averages shown in the second line of table 1 cover the man-hour sample in 8 
different list of industries in 1933 and 1935 and cannot be compared directly, they show the same sim larity 
of increases in the North and the South. This fact tends to confirm the representativeness of the region! 
figures for the individual industries, which should be comparable as between 1933 and 1935 yet which cinnot 
be tested from published census data. 
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from 48.1 cents in 1933 * to 52.8 cents in 1935 but the working time 
decreased from 184.3 hours per month in 1933 to 158.8 in 1935. 
Establishments reporting man-hours in the machine-tool industry, 
on the other hand, showed one of the largest increases in annual 
earnings (33.6 percent) in the man-hour sample. The hourly earnings 
in that industry, however, increased less than in cane-sugar refining. 
The increase was only 4.3 percent, or from 58.5 cents in 1933 to 61.0 
cents in 1935. The large increase in annual earnings in machine 
tools was due almost exclusively to a large increase in working time, 
from 140.9 hours per month to 180.4. 

For the motor-vehicle industry, with the largest increase in annual 
earnings shown in table 1 (39.0 percent), the change was due to a 
substantial increase in both the hourly rate and in the length of work- 
ing time. ‘The hourly rate increased from 61.0 cents in 1933 to 75.3 
cents in 1935, and the working time from 145.0 hours per month to 
163.3. 

Another interesting type of movement is found in the chemical 
production of rayon. The average annual earnings as shown by the 
man-hour samples for the two years increased by $132, or 15.2 per- 
cent. This increase in annual earnings, however, was the net result 
of an increase in the hourly rate from 42.1 cents in 1933 to 52.0 cents 
in 1935, and a decrease in the working time from 172.6 hours per 
month in 1933 to 160.6 in 1935. Here the annual earnings increased 
15.2 percent, but the hourly rate increased 23.5 percent while the 
working time decreased 7.0 percent. 
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These examples of changes in annual earnings indicate how inade- 
quate such data are for the purpose of determining regional differences 
in wage rates. The census data for 1935 are presented in table 2 to 
show hours worked per wage earner per month, average hourly 
ours earnings, average value of product and value added per wage-earner 
the hour in 59 industries. Through a comparison of earnings per hour 
the and value added per man-hour some conclusions may be drawn as to 
ality labor cost, as opposed to wage rates. The present article is concerned, 
ased however, with the question of earnings and hours and of regional 
differences in earnings and hours worked. 
All 59 industries for which man-hour data are available for 1935, 
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4 1933 data are taken from Man-Hour Statistics for 32 Selected Industries. 

“Tn the case of 6 industries—woolen yarn and worsted yarn, wool carpets and rugs, “regular” rayon 
throwing, “regular” silk throwing, rubber tires and inner tubes, and machine tools—there are 1 or more 
establishments in the South. Data for the Southern States could not be published, however, without dis- 
closing data for individual establishments. Wage earners in these industries and relevant averages are 
therefore presented as though all were located in the North. 
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TaBLe 2.—Man-Hours per Wage Earner per Month, Wages per Man-Hour, and } aly, 
Added by Manufacture per Man-Hour, by Region and Industry, 1935 
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Hours worked per wag 
1 ige 
Number of wage earners earner per month 
Industry ‘wits 
U.8. North | South | West | U.8.| North |South Wes 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | (7%) s 
59 selected industries ?__............---- 2, 717, 977 |1, 995, 056 (622,895 |100,026 |157.8 | 159.0 [152.7 165.4 
Food and tobacco industries (10) ----- 259,832 | 169,082 | 68,811 | 21,939 |.....-|------_|____. qi 
ie RE cA 20, 063 12, 404 4, 379 3, 280 |172.6 | 170.2 {180.0 | 172 9 
pO eee 8, 286 4,826 | 1,630 | 1,830 |171.9 | 174.9 [170.2 | 165.5 
EER ET 7, 742 7, 304 238 200 |154.1 | 153.4 |170.4 | 160.3 
Ice, manufactured... .................-- 13, 560 6, 412 5, 308 1,840 (213.1 | 205. 5°/230.2 | 190.9 
NS Re aR Ss 102, 264 85, 629 | 12, 202 433 |175.2 | 173.2 (188.4 | 177.) 
gee ne nik ncaa 8, 667 { |j =e 5, 627 {194.0 | 192.9 |___ 194. 5 
Sugar refining, cane___...............-- 13, 832 9,559 | 4,273 |....___- 158.8 | 164.3 |146. 5 a 
Ele Re SLRS 47, 389 33, 773 | 12, 887 729 143.5 | 143.6 (143.8 | 137.9 
en eel 24, 436 1, 104 | 23, 332 j........ 147.8 | 154.7 |147.5 |. 
Tobacco (chewing, smoking) and snuff. 9, 593 6,081 | 4 662 |........ 145.5 | 149.4 [141.1 
Textile industries (24). ......~- 818,285 | 469,957 |344,261 | 4,067 |......|..--.-. i 
Cotton yarn and thread__...........--- 62, 038 15, 612 | 46,426 |......_- 141.6 | 146.9 |139.8 |. 
Cotton woven goods._.................. 003 67, 231 |210, 772 |_.....-- 146.9 | 150.2 |145.9 
Cotton narrow fabrics_.............---- 10, 710 10, 108 |} Se 158.4 | 158.5 |155.8 |. 
Batting, padding, ete_..__...........--- 2, 218 1, 860 279 79 |165.9 | 165.9 |163.3 | 177.0 
Mel 2, 648 5 AE 167.1 | 167.1 |..__- 
Woolen yarn and worsted yarn_.___.__- 18, 608 _ . | eee eee 154.5 | 154.5 |____. 
Woolen woven goods. __......-.-.------ 58, 164 50,870 | 5,605 | 1,689 157.9 | 158.3 [153.8 | 159.9 
Worsted woven goods__...........----- 66, 390 64, 599 6 Pees 154.7 | 154.6 (156.5 |. 
Carpets and rugs, wool, and yarn_.____- 26, 882  Tnecotteloneccnen 154.9 | 154.9 |..__. 
oe eee 3, 239 oe 175 |168.7 | 169.1 |_- 162.0 
Rayon throwing—commission-_-___--___-- _ 4,746 Se 2 eee 139.6 | 140.9 }135.5 |_____. 
Rayon throwing—regular______..._._..- ™ 2, 586 | eee SLRS 108.51 166.5/)..... |... 
Rayon broad woven goods—commission 6, 309 *. SY 5 See 156.1 | 156.7 [153.2 
Rayon broad woven goods—regular__--_- 46. 573 31, 574 | 14,999 j|...._._- 148.5 | 151.8 |141.6 | 
Rayon narrow fabrics...............-.-- 2, 389 f | eRe See 158.2 | 158.2 |..____| 
Silk throwing—commission__----.--...-- 14, 720 14, 042 (  REARIAS? 137.3 | 136.7 |150.3 | 
Silk throwiug—regular__...__..........-. 7, 036 0p a A 155.6 | 155.6 ‘ 
Silk broad woven goods—commission___ 6, 159 5, 429 _ | See 150.0 | 149.7 |152. 5 
Silk broad woven goods—regular_______- 14, 896 12. 633.1 2 G73 1........ 156.4 | 156.0 |158. 4 
Silk narrow fabrics_...................- 3, 725 3, 380 OY 146.9 | 147.9 |137.2 
a CE RAN a EI ey SR EE 113, 895 68, 258 9 eee 145.9 | 147.9 |143.0 
0 RS Sean 9, 170 7, 456 ae Roapoakin 154.0 | 158.7 |133.5 
EE STE: 26, 284 22,909 | 1,251 | 2,124 156.2 | 156.3 [148.9 | 159.9 
ES eee 30, 897 21, 666 | | eer 144.7 | 147.2 {138.8 | = 
Chemical industries (9)_........ 408,847 | 306,833 | 77,189 | 24,825 |_.....|.-...-- oe 
puipatadtpeslaancienaee hes an iatenalaatebe 91, 866 76, 366 9, 602 5, 898 |167.5 | 167.3 170.2 | 166.5 
iis saat eahartneo- Radiecttlerninnls catmetiey tnipsnibapinamntil 20, 729 10,818 | 6,149 | 3,762 |165.6 | 165.2 |170.2 | 159.3 
Raven and allied products__........---- 50, 550 26,312 | 24, 238 |.....--- 160.6 | 155.9 |165.6 |...--- 
RS SOE SY SS Se eee ee 13, 132 11, 829 434 869 [162.1 | 162.1 [154.0 | 165.9 
Petroleum refining...................-.-- 75, 283 37, 212 | 28, 806 9, 265 |153.7 | 152.3 |155.0 | 155.7 
EEE Pe TaN eee 46, 936 39,282 | 6,952 702 |164.5 | 164.5 {164.7 | 162.6 
Rubber boots and shoes_._......._....- 17, 246 iGO a Rae 155.9 | 155.9 |.--- _— 
Rubber tires and inner tubes__........- 57, 128 $3, S30 j........ 589 |135.8 | 135.4 |_--- 141.4 
Other rubber goods___........._........ 35, 977 34, 229 1, 008 740 |159.1 | 158.8 [162.2 | 168.1 
on clay, glass industries (5) __.--- 187, 769 ae toes ee s......1.-..-- a . 
ER SE Ae) eee ee oe 19, 127 12,390 | 4,702 | 2,035 [148.6 | 148.1 [141.5 | 1%. 3 
products other than pottery _..._- 2 204 7,476 | 3,012 |153.3 | 153.5 |151.3 | 156.1 
Per bb mciididtiankdicuisnel 23, 744 15,519 | 7,033 1, 192 }157.0 | 156.6 [155.7 | 16.5 
Leen i aitntinh wentpemaacnncene 61, 010 46, 089 | 12, 897 2,024 1155.9 | 156.0 [155.2 | 159.0 
RR ee ee l 175 | rine 146.5 | 155.5 | 71.9 - 
Metal industries (11) ........-. 1,093,244 | 951,807 |100,505 | 40,932 |_.....|_..__-_|_-----|------ 
a aaa a ss csi bien 14,774 12, 581 OD Bincco aku 172.1 | 173.1 |166.1 -- 
Steel works and rolling mills___......__- 355,513 | 318,632 | 27,974 | 8,907 [157.0 | 157.2 [156.6 | 150.5 
NE id nctnmiennoanctiiiccssace= 25, 465 SIE i ia ciedsinalimastaneaedl 180.4 | 180.4 |_...--)------ 
Machine-tool accessories. _.___.......... 19, 839 19,713 28 98 |171.3 | 171.3 [175.6 | 170.9 
Machinery, not elsewhere classified _____ 84,110 | 68,402 | 10,006 | 5,702 [166.4 | 166.2 /168.0 | lf>.9 
NG GR id nccninapcillinten thee 60, 887 55,993 | 2,680 | 2,214 |165.8 | 165.9 |167.6 161.1 
Machine repair shops__.__.............. 3, 033 1, 438 937 658 |172.3 | 172.9 |178.4 | 162.5 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts__....... 220,841 | 225,513 | 2,019 | 2,309 [162.4 | 162.4 [161.6 | 168.0 
Motor vehicles... ....................... 146,024 | 133,088 | 8,306 | 4,630 [163.3 | 163.4 [161.0 163.4 
railroad repair shops____....... 17,958 | 13,613 | 1,980 | 2,365 |183.4 | 182.6 [197.4 176! 
Steam railroad repair shops_............ 800 77, 369 | 44,382 | 14,049 |163.9 | 157.8 [172.4 | 170.- 
1 Average for the year. 


SCanapeaed iseis caamegutes for eld Industster covered in cock eves or vegien. 
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Taste 2.—Man-Hours per Wage Earner per Month, Wages per Man-Hour, and Value 
Added by Manufacture per Man-Hour, by Region and Industry, 1935—Continued 
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59selected industries *_.....................- 
Food and tobacco industries (10) 


Cereal pre SES SES ee eee 
Ice, manula 2 a ae ee 
OE EEE ee ee ee 
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Sugar refining, cane 
a 
Ee ey Tee ee 


Textile industries (24) 


Cotton yarn and thread 
ep ee ae 
Cotton narrow fabrics 
Batting, padding, etc 
. = iar 
Woolen yarn and worsted yarn 
Woolen woven goods. ......................- 
Worsted woven goods__.-................._- 
Carpets and rugs, wool, and yarn 
0 RE Ses ee 
Rayon throwing—commission 
Rayon throwing—regwflar_...............___- 
Rayon broad woven goods—commission 
Rayon broad woven goods—regular 
CU ee 
Silk throwing—commission 
Silk throwing—regular.................._____ 
Silk broad woven goods—commission 
Silk broad woven goods—regular 
oS saey fabrics 


ee ee ee ee ene ee ee ene 


Stone, clay, glass industries (5) 
PST Seer ema eee oeeN 
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Sh teint iwetcccdénntamescas onan 


Tobacco (chewing, smoking) and snuff___-_-_- 








man-hour 
North | South | West 
(11) 
Cents | Cents | Cents 
44.2 
51.8 40.3 2. 
47.9 34.4 2 
58.9 39.0 4. 
43.6 32.6 1. 
55.7 43. 6 1. 
44.2) 40.9 j.------ 1. 
52.8 ee Mais ad L. 
35.1 35. 2 : 
42.2 i | aes d 
44.1 tg ee ‘ 
5. ¢ tf eee / : 
3 _ ') i were tee ; , 
‘ kee P : 
: 34.3 , ’ 
: 41.0 ‘ ‘ 
; / Xt | aera , . 
2 tig) Pe eee 1. 1. 
ee 8 | TeeEeeS 1. 1. 
34. | of ; : 
3. ne 
5. KS eae 
36.1 fee 
ey el ee 
39. 2 to ae 
43.3 TMP Eoncone 
51.8 FL ae 
51.2 > | ee 
44.4 _& 9 eeeoee 
44.1 32.9 
39. 2 | Reems 
52.9 53.3 47.1 57.2 1. 1. 
49.3 50.0 43.1 57.8 1. 1. 
52.0 53.7 _* ] ree 1. 1. 
56.8 56.9 50. 4 3. 3. 
77.1 79.6 | 72.0 2! 2 
55.4 57.4 | 43.6 1. 1. 
‘ee * { a aoe 1. & 
84.1 S8;3 Ei... ..us k 1. 
51.3 | 51.6] 39.3 1. 4 
55. 6 47.6 .99 
43.1 34. 2 . 96 
50.8 48.8 .99 
57.3 58. 5 1. 47 
49.3 FS apg eee .97 
60.3 | 62.1 ) ao 2. 48 
65.0 | 65.4} 60.1 } 1. 20 
SX 3S? © | se hee \ 1. 40 
72.4 72.5 | 67.2) 68.5 . 1.43 
60.9 | 61.2] 55.7] 65.9 1. 63 1, 64 
59.2; 59.3) 55.01] 63.6 1, 45 1. 45 
61.4 | 62.8 | 55.0] 468.3 1. 26 1, 25 
70.8 | 71.0} 58.7] 67.4 1. 16 1. 16 
75.3 | 76.1 65.3 | 69.6) 2.00} 2.01 
62.8 | 65.1 50.8 | 59.7 .72 .75 
47.2 | 70.3) 62.3 | 66.3 . 75 . 80 











75903—38——9 


* Computed from aggregates for all industries covered in each area or region. 
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For the South, it is possible to publish data for only 48 industries. 
and for the West only 31. In all but 4 of the 59 industries, }) ect. 
sugar refining, cigarettes, cotton yarn and thread, and cotton woven 
goods, the number of wage earners in the North was larger than th, 
number in either the South or the West. 

In 1935 the hourly earnings in manufacturing establishments rejort- 
ing man-hours to the census averaged 56.7 cents. Man-hours per 
month averaged 157.8 per wage earner.”° 

The range in hourly earnings in 1935 was relatively much greater 
than in hours worked. Thus in cigars, cotton yarn and thread, and 
the commission throwing of rayon, average hourly earnings approxi- 
mated 35 cents, while in motor-vehicles, in motor-vehicle body and 
part establishments, in machine-tool accessories, in petroleum refining, 
and in rubber tires and tubes, the average exceeded 70 cents. In 
rubber tires and inner tubes the highest average among the 59 indus- 
tries was found—84.1 cents per hour. The average number of hours 
per month on the other hand was generally confined within the range 
of 140 to 172. Rubber tires and inner tubes was lowest with 135.8 
hours per month. Flour milling, meat packing, beet-sugar refining, 
manufactured ice, machine tools, blast-furnaces, machine repair shops, 
and electric railroad repair shops averaged more than 172 hours per 
month. In these eight industries the average wage earner worked 
more than 40 hours per week; in manufactured ice the average was 
nearly 50 hours. 

National averages, however, conceal significant underlying differ- 
ences. Thus the average of nearly 50 hours a week in manufactured 
ice (213.1 man-hours per month) does not reflect prevalent practice 
in the industry. In the North the average approximates 47 hours per 
week and in the South 53 hours. So also in meat packing the national 
average of 175.2 hours per month is an intermediate figure between 
173.2 in the North and 188.4 in the South, corresponding roughly to 
40 and 44 hours per week. 

In the same manner, similarities and differences in national averages 
of hourly earnings should be interpreted through regional analysis. 
Thus the average earnings in establishments engaged in producing 
cotton yarn and thread ard in the commission throwing of rayon were 
both about 35 cents. However, wages per hour in cotton yarn mills 
were higher than wages in the commission throwing of rayon in both 
the North and the South. The similarity of the national averages 
arises from the fact that three-quarters of the cotton yarn industry 1s 





5 In addition to the 6 industries mentioned in footnote 14, there were 4 that did not exist in the South 
(beet sugar, wool combing, felt goods, and rubber boots and shoes) and 1 that was not covered by t!e man 
hour sample (rayon narrow fabrics). 

16 The averages, as derived from monthly reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by manufacturine 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries, was 56.8 cents per hour and 36.6 hours per week. 7 /ve Latter 
figure is equivalent to 158.6 hours per month. 
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located in the South, while more than three-quarters of the wage 
earners in commission rayon throwing are in the North. Again, the 
differences between national averages for two industries may reflect 
primarily differences in regional concentration. The commission 
weaving of broad silk is located primarily in the North. The average 
hourly earnings (39.2 cents) in this industry for the country as a whole 
were 2.2 cents higher than in cotton woven goods. However, in both 
the North and the South cotton goods pays over 2 cents an hour 
more than commission silk weaving, despite the fact that the cotton 
industry includes the yarn departments of integrated mills. 
Examination of regional averages clearly develops the fact that it is 
dangerous to generalize with reference to the relationship between 
wages in various industries. Thus, manufactured ice in the North 
averaged 51.5 cents and woolen woven goods averaged 50.2 cents. 
In the South, ice averaged 32.6 cents, while woolen goods averaged 
41.0 cents. Other similar shifts in relationship are shown. On the 
other hand, the regional averages confirm the evidence of the national 
average that petroleum refining, for example, is generally a relatively 
high-wage industry and that the cigar industry is consistently low. 
Such regional comparisons must themselves be made cautiously. 
Table 2 divides the country into three broad regions, but they are not 
homogeneous. Insofar as is possible, the same data that were pre- 
sented in table 2 for broad areas is shown in table 3 for four subregions 
or districts of the North and in table 4 for three subregions of the 
South.” The “South,” as will be shown later, is not a homogeneous 
wage area. It follows, therefore, that occasionally conclusions which 
might be drawn from an inspection of table 2 alone will not be sup- 
ported by the more detailed data in table 4. Thus, in the North 
the refining of cane sugar averaged 58.3 cents and meat packing 57.2 
cents. In the South cane-sugar refining appears to be a lower-wage 
industry than meat packing, averaging 38.9 cents as compared with 
43.6 cents. An examination of table 4 reveals that the average for 
meat packing is raised by its concentration in the ‘‘Upper South” and 
Southwest; in the Lower South it averaged 36.7 cents. The cane- 
sugar refining industry of the South is concentrated in the Lower 


South, and, averaging 38.9 cents, pays more than meat packing in 
that area. 





" States comprising the North, as used herein, arranged into 4 groups to show the 4 geographic districts 
within the North, are: (¢) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ; 
(0) New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; (c) Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin; and 
(¢) Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Those States 
comprising the South, arranged into 3 groups to show the “Upper South”, “Lower South’’, and ‘‘South- 
West” districts, are: (e) Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Kentueky, and Tennessee; (f) South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana; and (g) Oklahoma and Texas. And those comprising the West are Montana, Wyoming, 
Coltado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, and California. Occasion- 


ally, however, it was necessary to include a State having only 1 or 2 establishments in an area or district 
other than that designated. 
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Regional Differences in Hourly Earnings 


If the question of hourly earnings is approached solely from the 
point of view of what wage earners are able to earn in a given area, 
the general averages in tables 2 to 4 are significant. Thus, partly 
because of higher earnings for the same type of work and partly 
because of the greater concentration of relatively high-wage industries 
in the North, the wage earners in all manufacturing establishments 
reporting man-hours averaged 60.2 cents in that area as against 44.2 
cents in the South. The West averaged 62.3 cents. Within the 
North, the averages for all reporting establishments ranged from 
49.9 cents in New England, in which the textile industries accounted 
for more than two-thirds of all wage earners, to 66.5 cents in the 
East North Central States in which the metal industries accounted 
for more than two-thirds of the sample. The average for manufac- 
turing in )klahoma and Texas combined was 58.7 cents, two-fifths of 
the reported wage earners being in petroleum refining, one-fifth in the 
metal industries, and only about 7 percent in the cotton-goods indus- 
try. On the other hand, in the “Lower South” with a much larger 
reported number of wage earners, nearly three-quarters of them were 
in textiles; the average for the region was 38.8 cents. 

Similarly, it is possible to analyze the earnings opportunities in each 
industry in each region. Thus, workers in the hosiery industry in 
the North averaged 57.6 cents, while in reporting establishments in 
the South, also classified as hosiery, they averaged 41.3 cents. 
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Tape 3.—Man-Hours per Wage Earner per Month, Wages per Man-Hour, and Value 
Added by Manufacture per Man-Heur, in 4 Districts Within the North, 1935 















































“aa a Hours worked y 
Number of wage earners ! " Games oat | nd tay 
- : West Taw, | Mid- | East | West 
New |Middle| East |North| New | “aie | North | North 
Industry Eng- | Atlan-| North Cen- Eng Atlan-| Cen- | Ce 
land tic | Central] jr) | Jand |“tic | tral tral 
States | States | States States States States | States} States 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
59 selected industries ?........-...---..---- 338, 308 |671, 661 |888, 509 |96,578 | 157.4 | 154.4 | 162.2 | 167.2 
Food and tobacco industries (10) _----- iF es AF ee fF 88 Ea See See eee 
ye 76 | 2,191 | 3,510 | 6,627 | 167.8 | 173.9 | 174.3] 166.7 
Sn EN 434} 2,038 | 1,691 | 663 | 177.5 | 177.0 | 169.9] 179.5 
Cereal preparations...........--...-------|--..----| 1,000 | 3,984 | 2,221 |....... 159.8 | 152.2 152. 4 
ee ee 394 2,718 2,035 | 1,265 | 205.3 | 206.5 | 205.0 204. 3 
SNE, Sein cocccwccner an -..--| 1,468 | 12,975 | 37,666 |33, 520 | 174.9 | 178.6 | 174.0 | 170.1 
eg SN Sees Renee 8 E55 ee ee 185.1 | 206.5 
eS AMEE Eecenccctinstingecinen sous 3 ae See 
¢ ‘igars Ba SE ees So 792 | 25, 785 7, 098 98 | 145.0 | 143.1 | 145.4 124.8 
SS Fis 8 Cadi weneilionge wot 5 5 MMIC aetna 
Tobacco (chewing, smoking) and snuff__ -- 27 1, 033 4, gar ae 143.9 | 155.5 | 147.9 we 
Texlile industries (24)-_....---- -(996, 064 1180, £86 | 41,245 | 3,063 }.......}.......}.......}.._.... 
Cotton yarn and thread___............... 13,010 | 2,036  ) 147.4 | 145.0 | 143.2 |_..___- 
Cotton woven goods..........__. _..-| 59,157 | 6,268 | 1,806 |__- 150.4 | 148.3 | 150.5 |_..___- 
Cotton narrow fabrics. .................-- 6, 907 2, 408  » 157.5 | 161.4 | 159.0 |______- 
pallies, Mee eee os... 296 505 | 1,059 |_.____- 161.6 | 174.8 | 162.8 |_.____- 
Wool combing-- Seyeae | See ED Mebtiteniledeinelacssase 
Woolen yarn and worsted y. arn. 11,338 | 5,248 | 2,022 |..____- 153.1 | 155.1 | 160.3 el oS 
Woeaen woven @nems..................... 36, 164 9, 442 4, 700 564 | 157.9 | 147.5 | 159.7 166. 4 
Worsted woven goods _ _-----_- adel WE BERNE Benn naendowswens 158.4 | 158.7 |....... a 
Carpets and rugs, wool, and yarn. ee hf FU CS Re eee ee 4.) aa ee 
Pelt goods.........-...- 1,005 | 1,083 yt 167.0 | 172.7 | 167.4 
Rayon throw ing—commission __ i So: PE ee sit « ) a sa 
Rayon throwing—regular __ J. » an eee (|) i ae 
Rayon broad woven goods—com mission cS fe a See Soe | See bon.n...)s-.-... 
Rayon broad woven goods—regular _ - _ -¢— 4 ¢ SSR aeeee fe) | aT 
Rayon nafrow fabrics._.................- 375 | 1,859 _ | ee: 161.0 | 157.5 | 159.4 |_.__._- 
Silk throwing—commission.......___. ___. ty ° + hai Sa tt | ' i. a 
Silk throwing—regular_......._. ..-| 21601 32,517 i 2 Sea 151.4 | 156.7 | 159.6 
Silk broad woven goods—commission _ iietoa sa $ 2) SNe See isk. * ee 
Silk broad woven goods— teeta I cia Radian li ff FE. \ > ae See +> + | Sa eee 
re nc ec nl octrasen a te a cena lu) ao wt 
Hosiefy..................................| 3,587 | 47,543 | 14,922 | 2.206 | 151.0 | 146.5 | 152.0 145.3 
ee “A 1, 967 3, 968 1, 521 j...._..| 153.0 | 150.3 | 164.5 |__.__. 
en occa nocbias 2, 437 | 13, 991 6, 188 293 | 162.5 | 155.9 | 155.6 132. 1 
Knit ieee... ..............- 3, 342 | 13, 047 Bee Neca cons 143.8 | 148.1 | 147.3 + ton 
Chemical industries (9)_._______- oe OR ES oS es eee eee eee 
bg OS OE ee > a ee 21, 743 | 21,022 | 31,696 | 1,905 | 166.1 | 168.8 | 167.2 165. 1 
PUR eee ite oka nccgeceaen<woeck 4, 305 2,079 3, 633 801 | 170.9 | 154.6 | 162.6 174.3 
Rayon and allied products__..........._-- 1, 580 | 19,531 | 5,201 |__..._. 163.5 | 155.1 | 156.6 |_....-- 
ee a aa eee 1, 370 4,195 4,766 | 1,498 | 147.2 | 164.4 | 163.4 165. 6 
6 ti(ité‘(‘é* «Re 20, 506 | 11,945 | 3,815 | 150.1 | 152.3 | 150.4 158.9 
Le a. ccc cccece al 9, 047 | 16,519 | 13, 522 194 | 159.0 | 164.2 | 168.6 167.0 
Rubber boots and shoes___.......________ ff eres i ' =o SOT Bicinn ss | ll] aa 
Rubber tires and inner tubes__.__________ 2, 060 4, 636 | 46,843 |.....-- 141.6 | 121.8 | 136.5 |-._-..-- 
OGRE RUIN 9,493 | 14, 203 9, 756 777 | 155.7 | 165.0 | 152.4 162.8 
Stone, clay, glass (6)__....____- SIS | 44, 876 | £6606 | 7,000 }.......-1......-}....... panne 
Cn de ccauen 5, 631 &, G63 | 3,176 |.....-. 142.4 | 153.9 151.5 
Clay products other than pottery.._..___- 660 | 9,935 | 8,953 | 3,656 | 152.6 | 149.6 | 157.0 | 155.7 
Pottery and porcelain..._......._...____. 153 6, 200 8, 978 188 | 174.0 | 156.7 | 156.0 163. 8 
J Se oi ST AS. 22,713 | 23,376 |.......|_...._. 153.6 | 158.3 |.-..... 
se 99 Ee 160.6 | 148.8 |.._.._- 
Metal industries (11)_______.__- 45,040 \266, 405 \608, 857 |82,006 |.......}.......}...._._]..-.-- 
Blast-furnace products....................|...--.-. <" —£ | saeeeel See. 162.4 | 182.3 |....-.. 
Steel works and Se 3, 582 |141, 288 {170,088 | 3,674 | 164.3 | 149.2 | 163.7 158. 4 
it RRR 9,363 | 3,886 | 11,979 | 247 | 185.6 | 175.1 | 178.6] 159.6 
Machine-tool accessories............_____- 4,068 | 1,878 | 13,643 | 124 | 169.3 | 169.0 172.1 | 176.8 
Machinery, not elsewhere classified_____ _- 10, 581 | 25,077 | 28,775 | 3,969 | 162.5 | 166.2 | 166.7 | 172.6 
Machine shops.....................------| 12,034 | 14,875 | 27,283 | 1,801 | 173.1 | 161.6 | 165.2| 165.3 
Machine repair shops....._...--..-...-__- 144 497 497 | 300 | 166.1 | 171.8 | 171.9 | 179.5 
Motor-vehicle tema and parts....______- 17,016 |203,776 | 4,078 | 173.7 | 164.0 | 162.3 162.0 
 . tapas Has 16, 596 |116, 492 |... __|____-_. 158.3 | 164.2 |.._... 
Electric railroad repair shops.......--_.-- 675 | 7,595 | 4,324] 1,019 | 177.4 | 180.9 | 186.5| 183.3 
steam railroad repair shops........__.___- 3,960 | 31,874 | 24742 16, 168.6 | 144.5 | 165.1! 170.0 








' Average for the year. * Computed from aggregates for all the industries covered in each district. 
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TaBLe 3.—Man-Hours per Wage Earner per Month, Wages per Man-Hour, aii | aly, 
Added by Manufacture per Man-Hour, in 4 Districts Within the North, 1935— (Coy 
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- —~ BS 
. , West Mid- | Eas 
New |Middle| East New | 4 West y 
Industry Eng- | Atlan- | North — Eng- * a North N 
land tic | Central) {7,) | Jand i | ec | Con. e 
States | States | States States States States | Stat. Pn 8 
f Wi 
(9) (10) (12) | (22) | (23) | (14) | (15) | (46 | 
=| ; a 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | 
59 selected industries *___...............-- 49. 9 57.3 66.5 | 56.9 | $0.94 | $1.19 | $1.4 $1.4 co 
Food and tobacco industries (10) | — N 
LE ee ar ee 43.3 63. 0 60.1) 53.7] 178) 2.73) 2.7 3 1) 
Feeds, prepared. ..........----..----.---- 53.6] 55.8) 47.7] 43.5) 3.54] 2°70) 250) 3% 
ETRE SER TE 56.0 im > ;—— 4. 43 4.84 314 
tase 56 7 55.7 49.7 43.8 2. 44 2.28} 2.09 1 & pr 
a aiiciel 58. 6 60. 0 57.9} 55.3] 1.28) 1.50] 1 1.3] | 
NT RCCREmeREE TA sleet 6) Mb. ..1....._ | “78| Mere 
Set PENNE GRED. ...5.c.-acccocescccee fovoesoe __& | See) Sperles regeces 1.56 |__- ’ P 
ea Al a 43.8] 35.5] 321] 332] .85| .90) . 7” 
EE Yr Sa, AP 7, f RR, Sree Bee 2. 48 ; : fe] 
Tobacco (chewing, smoking) and snuff___-- 54. 2 48.4 Sy, SOS 2.25} 3.03) 2.8 
Textile industries (24) | pe 
Cocton yarn and thread.................. 41.6 44.8 BO fccwese mB 1.31 | . Ban 
Cotton woven goods...................... 42.1 45.4 | ee . 64 75 "I 
Cotton narrow fabrics. ..................-. 44.0 47.3 OG Sehectcs . 83 .89 | 1.20 . Bsol 
ee 51.1 45.7 Lk Ree 1. 39 1.69} 1.88 é , 
a a (S$ ORS Gla ES RIS SRE i... . . Bea 
Woolen yarn and worsted yarn_____.____. 45.9 42.1 _t > ee a “7 | 8] 
Woolen woven goods_ __.........-..-..... 50. 4 52. 2 45.6 | 41.2 82} 1.32] I *% Ban 
Worsted woven goods. -.........---.-.-..- VR = ——- 81 “92 | 
Carpets and rugs, wool, and yarn._....._- 52.8 OT SPARS. See 114] 1.14 dif 
RS Sa Ale ne 48.3 49.6 2 . ae 1.08} 1.26] 1.88 ) 
Rayon throwing—commission.........._. 37.1 4 EER ee . 56 . 53 
Rayon throwing—regular_................ 36. 5 gS tee 81 8! 
Rayon broad woven goods—commission..| 45.0 = | ee est . 60 62 tre 
Rayon broad woven goods—regular______- 44.7 2 ACS, RS 71 . 80 
Rayon narrow fabrics--.................. 40.8 44.3  * 5 eae .70 .97 7 ou 
Silk throwing—commission............._- 34. 6 8s Sl, TRS . 54 . 52 
Silk throwing—regular-_-................- 42.0 35.7 OW tah ciaec . 69 64 | CO] 
Silk broad woven goods—commission.____- 39.8  . ) SA See 56 53 | 
Silk broad woven goods—regular._______- “1 o> * | eee eee 83] .71 | fac 
EE te ih TE IIL, PAE ye SHR ae Soe ae ae | 
ERR AR ORE A RS IR 45.3 60. 0 55.0} 45.3 . 60 82 | ‘| BBpet 
Knit cloth........ on ETE} 42.8 48.4 Og 74) 1.01} 
Ee anit rdneminnnecnnhanccaneni 35. 3 46.3 44.8) 41.2 7 84] «8 si eel 
Knit underwear. -......................-- 44.0) 39.4) 40.1 |--...-- .93 | .69 | 7 ” 
; 
Chemical industries (9) 
CR ORME R ae ES SAW oe 52.2| 547] 53.1] 53.0| 1.20] 1.45] 1.41) 10Mmthe 
Riaitdvbbetsdnetinaneaivan dibs wenhaes 50. 5 50.7 48.8 50.9 1.14 1.13 1, 23 1.02 
Rayon and allied products.........._____- 48.0} 541] 54.0]... .87| 1.10] 1.36 |_...... Best 
EE Sa ey: a eee on 62.4 59.5 55.3 50.5 7.81 3. 72 3. 11 2. 86 
Petroleum refining. ....................- 79.9 79.9 81.9] 71.1} 169] 1.97| 3.37| 233Rern 
Leather temming...............66..000---- 62.1 59.0 62.7} 47.0} 1.10} 1.19] 1.04| 123 
Rubber boots and shoes. __............._. | Sear 1 | ae . » Saga 1.16 |....... MOL 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.__........_- 63.0 61.3 5 , re 1.02] 1.72/| 2. nasil 
Other rubber goods___...................- 49.1 53.4 62.0) 44.4] 126] 1.20) 1.! i 5 qgnd 
Stone, clay, glass (5) ep 
EE ST Aaa 54.7 life 4) 1.87 | 2.04) 218 | 
Clay products other than pottery......._. 44.2 45.4 45.9 | 44.1 . 84 .97 9 | 1B val 
Pottery and porcelain..................-- 46. 5 51.9 52.0 44.1 1, 08 . 98 . 99 i 
ee ES be all ae AS 56.5 sh a eee 1. 38 1, 56 
1. aa Ras 56.4 oe ON EE Ce A aioe 1.02 BO | ....-- 
Metal industries (11) 
Blast-furnace products.................-.-|...-.--- 58. 9 fl ee weve---| 266 | 2.33 |-.----- 
Steel works and rolling mills.............- 67.0} 63.6] 66.8] 61.5] 1.27] 1.12] 1.26) 13 
RAE ae snc ERS ie 62.3) 568] 61.3] 584] 1.32] 1.60] 1.39) 1% 
Machine-tool accessories... ---......-.-.--- 65.5} 63.1) 78.8] 56.1] 1.44] 121] 146) Lh 
Machinery, not elsewhere classified______. 65.7| 60.5| 61.4] 53.6) 1.47] 1.62] 1.69] 1% 
oo ieee 57.0| 60.1] 60.1] 56.4] 1.35] 1.48] 1.49] Ld 
Machine RES 2S Se 67.6| 60.8] 63.5] 626] 1.44] Lil} 126) 1% 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts_.......... 49.3} 63.9] 71.6] 71.3] 115] 1.10] 116) 19 
EU A RR Sete Ra SE 70.7 oe 1.62 | 2.07 |------ 
lectric railroad repair shops. ...........- 68.7) 67.3) 65.2) 53.4] .76) .77| ©7595) -t 
Steam railroad repair shops............... 67.3 74.1 70.5 | 64.9 .7 . 84 9 f 








? Computed from aggregates for all the industries covered in each district. 
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These figures, which measure the opportunity to earn, cannot be 
assumed to represent differences in competitive wages. Thus, the 
hosiery industry with a wage difference of 28.3 percent, included in the 
South a larger proportion of cotton and seamless hosiery than in the 
North. Nor do the figures necessarily relate to the earnings of the 
same type of labor. ‘Thus in the case of cigars, higher hourly wages 
were reported in the South than in the North, probably because of a 
larger amount of skilled hand work in the South than in the North, and 
conversely, to the larger proportion of machine-made product in the 
North. 

In some industries with a relatively standardized technology and 
product, such as petroleum refining, the differences in hourly earnings 
reflect in more nearly pure form the regional differences in amounts 
paid for the same type of labor. This is presumably true of the dif- 
ferences in hourly earnings of 9.5 percent in petroleum refining, 6.1 


“BB percent in rayon-yarn chemical production, 8.1 percent in steel works 


‘ 
1 
1. 
f 1. 
1 
l 
1 


+ + 


ek SS 





and rolling mills, and 11.4 percent in steam railroad repair shops. In 
some industries these differences were large. Thus, in the cases of 
cane-sugar refining reporting 4,273 workers in the southern sample, 
and manufactured ice with 5,308 workers covered in the South, the 
differences were 33.3 percent and 36.7 percent, respectively. 

Finally, since regional comparisons of earnings are frequently 
treated as competitive differences in labor cost, it must be pointed 
out that from this point of view wage figures should be studied in 
conjunction with productivity. The data on value added by manu- 
facture per man-hour of labor shed some light on productivity. In 
petroleum refining, for example, the value added per hour was 9.4 
percent less in the South than in the North while earnings per hour 
were 9.5 percent less. In the chemical production of rayon yarn, on 
the other hand, the value added was $1.34 per man-hour in southern 
establishments as against $1.14 in northern establishments; i. e., south- 
mn establishments secured 17.5 percent more value added per man- 
hour while paying 6.1 percent less per hour. In only 2 of the 48 
industries with a sample for the South, were higher earnings per hour 
eported in the South than in the North, yet in 10 industries a higher 
value added per hour was reported in the South than in the North. 
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TABLE 4.—Average Man-Hours per Wage Earner per Month, Wages per Man. Hour, 


and Value Added by Manufacture per Man-Hour, in the South, 1935 











a 
Number of wage earn- | Hours worked per way, 
ers ! earner per month — 
Industry a SE wee — 
Upper | Lower | South-| Upper | Lower soy) 
South | South | west | South | South | weg 
Se IID Pao crnnncntncetacncnseocndisnseuien 340, 256 [231,669 | 50,970 | 153.2) 499) y 
Food and tobacco industries_____________| 40, 659 | 19, 147 8 = 
CD betiubepnaabveddenccasbsncens 1, 922 271 | 2,186 | 187.0] 165.2| j 
EEE ee 723 651 256} 177.2] 159.7 17 
8 on ccemanwacnaues 149 OY ae 164. 7 180. | . 
EE Se ee ae 1,569 | 2,332 | 1,407 | 231.0 | 229.0 
es ccc aakebacdadd eects condedetuca 5,168 | 1,778 | 5,256] 185.0] 184.7 } 
Ga pee, @80O. ......«.........---a- ROR PLE Ae,  . | = Spee 146. 5 
Olgams............-.-------..-----.-.--.... b ieakad eee ts Geen 1........ 140. 7 144.8 
ESS a a ee ae ae Bs 5S | ee eee 147.5 
Tobacco (chewing, smoking) and snuff_______ WOO Veceslodelwecccc. 141.1 
Textile industries 170,910 \169,729 | 3,622 |___.._- 
Cotton yarn and thread_...........____- 31, 157 | 15, 269 ae 140.3 138.9 
Cotton woven goods._.........___.__- 71, 659 |135, 491 3, 622 149.3 144 oR 
Cotton narrow fabrics.............__- gp EE BOR 155. 8 
EET 119 | eee 170. 7 157.8 
Woolen woven goods_........____.___- 2, 381 ME Beciescue 160.7 148. 6 
Nt enmeumas * - are eee 156. 5 
Rayon throwing—commission _ gf VORB) eee 135. 5 
Rayon broad woven goods—commission _ TSS | at See 153. 2 
Rayon broad woven goods—regular__....._________ avers Gat t..ce<ce. 139.3 | 146.1 
Silk throwing—commniission.._.........._____________- «oe: SPE 150.3 |- 
Silk broad woven oy nla es oon NE RE IE a _. SAR PS 152. 5 |_- 
Silk broad woven goods—regular_...___._____________. tae See 158. 4 : 
— —  uolininip key & GU Ls MAS ee 4 Ree, ER 137. 2 | 
ee . caunneense 37, 336 i Bea 141.4 | 150. 2 
Knit “cloth ti sineiniansctidibacksanmnednetdwewkn cusees og EELS 2a 133.8 |_- 
I a ee eo 148.9 |__ 
ee I ith atid cnnccccabsunue moe) Lek.  - sees 140.2 | 134.1 
Chemical industries......._________.- 48,185 | 12,013 | 21,991 |_____- | i 
a ie ee eee Sk. 170.7} 17 
Pu panes ae ss 2,937 | 3,212 |_....... 166.8 | 173 
Rayon and allied products. oe a of a Ser: 165. 6 | 
| ae STE ii tek wn owaccudiockieid gy EMSS ROVERS 144.0 
Petroleum refining _- a eee eee 2 eee 151.6 | 164.2 
dn oy kee ohemancie | 9g Sea SIP. 164. 7 
SEE OVE TLC EE CTD PT Oe - 9 Pe SS aes 162. 2 
Stone, clay, glass industries__._.__.____.- $8,477 | 4,566 | 4,006 }\...-__-. os 
| SR ALAN PA gta LS A 1,723 | 1,091 1, 888 152.2 | 141.7 
Clay products other than ‘pottery _- CR SO 4,390 | 2,403 683 | 150.4 | 152.9 
pg SE eee ae he 155.7 |_. 
EE EE SS ee a a a ee 10, 331 1, 062 1, 504 153. 7 162. ¢ 16 
RR SRR ED EERE SY PEE Tee: eee 71.9 
Re ae 62,125 | 26,224 | 12,156 |_.____-- 
pL ES ee ee ee) See 851 \ | aeor 172. 1 162 
Steel works and rolling mills__.................-.___- * £2 ° oa 156. 1 157.8 
Machine-tool accessories_..._....................------ gg pees Uo 175. 6 |__- - 
Machinery, not elsewhere classified__......__________. 3, 487 1,617 | 4,902 169.5 | 171.7 Lfid, 4 
_ ESS ee ES IP Se ee 427 520 | 166.0} 164.7 | 1756 
EI FAS Ee CREE 398 252 287 173.0 181.8 189. 0 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts.__......_....-______- 1, 046 902 71 | 161.0] 162.3 1619 
I eee S  ) Seah. Ce 161.0 |__-- 
Electric railroad repair shops.......................--- 1, 228 329 423 | 193.5 | 191.4 213, 
Steam railroad repair shops__........................- 26,461 | 11,968 | 5,953 | 169.9 | 178.' 171.6 





























1 Average for the year. 


? Computed from aggregates for all the industries covered in each district. 
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t-Hour, Tasie 4.—Average Man-Hours per Wage Earner per Month, Wages per Man-Hour, 
and Value Added by Manufacture per Man-Hour, in the South, 1935—Continued 
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48 selected industries ? 45.4 38. 8 
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Feeds, prepared. 
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Batting, padding, ete....................... SSF 
eee 
ET EE Se a 
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Rayon broad woven goods—regular 
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Silk broad woven goods—commiission_.__.........___ 
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a I a a 
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ee et ee ee BD 
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‘Computed from aggregates for all the industries covered in each district. 


Although the range shown for separate industries is from an average 
of 15.7 percent fewer hours in knit cloth (omitting the diminutive 
sand-lime brick industry) in the South to 12.0 percent more hours in 
manufactured ice, in general there are no consistent significant differ- 
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ences in the average number of hours worked per month in the varioy 
regions. Weighting the relatives, the average period worked i) th, 
South is about 1 percent shorter than in the North. Twenty-seye, 
industries of the 48 shown for the South, embracing 72 percent of the 
wage earners in the southern sample, reported a smaller average jy». 
ber of hours per wage earner per month in the South than in the N orth, 
In the West, on the other hand, workers averaged somewhat mor. 
than 1 percent longer working period than in the North. For the 
West, 17 industries out of 31, embracing over 60 percent of the wage 
earners in the western sample, reported more hours per worker in the 
West than in the North. : 

In regard to wages, a different picture is presented. Of the 48 
industries in the South, all but 2, cigars and glass, reported smaller 
average hourly wages in the South than in the North. For 15 indus. 
tries the hourly wage reported was in excess of 90 percent of that for 
the North, and for 3 (silk narrow fabrics in addition to the cigars and 
glass previously mentioned) was in excess of 95 percent. On the 
other hand, in 20 industries the ratio was less than 80 percent and in 
4 of these was less than 70 percent. Weighting the average hourly 
earnings in the North and South to eliminate as far as possible the in- 
fluence of the presence of high-wage and low-wage industries in the two 
regions, there was an average difference in wages of about 15 percent. 


TABLE 5.—Average Hours, Wages per Hour, and Value Added per Hour, 48 Industries 
in South in Relation to North, and 31 Industries in West in Relation to North, 1935 


[North = 100.0] 
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TaBLE 5.—Average Hours, Wages per Hour, and Value Added per Hour, 48 Industries 
in South in Relation to North, and 31 Industries in West in Relation to North, 


1935—Continued 
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Textile industries—C ontinued 


Knit outerwear ..-.----------------------------- 
Knit GDGOr WO sos d6 ond 5 522055852255. 2 55-22 


Chemical industries 


PO EA ee ees Seay os 
Rubber tires and inner tubes................_-. 
Other rubber goods 


Stone, clay, glass industries 
CCRT... cient eainbemescmsecacascoscereesans 
Clay products other than pottery._...........--- 
POET Ge Stacie ccc cccccccécscwenn 


GRR s cri RE ecittinindéSéntcinianctigééuns 
See Hitt ittadancuscamnccnceesaseonn 
Metal industries 


Blastfurnees ProGwees....................0-.--~- 





Steel works and rolling mills 


ee ee 


Machine-tool accessories. ...... 


Machinery, not elsewhere classified..........._- 


Machine shops................. 
Machine repair shops_......... 


Motor-vehicle bodies and parts 


Lf, ee 


Electric railroad repair shops 












Steam railroad repair shops..................... 








Percent | Percent | Percent 
92.8 95. 4 87.2 
96. 7 71.7 75.0 
84.3 88.9 89. 1 
95. 3 73.8 
94.3 90. 3 87.8 


101.7 88. 4 129. 4 
103. 0 86. 2 113.8 
106. 2 93. 9 117.5 
95. 0 88. 6 73. 4 
101.8 90. 5 90. 6 
100. 1 76. 0 89.3 
102. 1 76. 2 83. 5 


95.5 82. 110. 1 
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99. 4 94. 7 
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46.2 71. 
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109. 3 88. 6 87.5 
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While the tendency to lower earnings is shown by 46 of the 48 






southern industries, there are fairly significant differences not only 
between individual industries but between the groups of industries.'® 
Thus in foods and textiles (omitting tobacco), the differential under 
the North, as shown in table 5, exceeds the general average of 15.3 
percent for the entire sample in 16 of the 23 industries in these two 


proups. 


On the other hand, among the industries listed under the 


hemical, stone, clay, glass, and metal groupings, the difference was 
ess than the weighted average of 15.3 percent in 14 of the 22 industries. 
he three tobacco industries display considerable variation, average 
ourly earnings in the South ranging from 79.8 percent of northern 
earnings, for snuff and chewing and smoking tobacco, to 100.6 for 


igars, 


The range shown by the weighted group averages, as shown 


n table 6, was from a difference of about 29 percent in food industries 
07 percent in tobacco and 8 percent in the stone, clay, glass indus- 


“The method of computing group indexes is the same as that used for all industries. The relative wage 


br West). 


tach industry in the group is multiplied by the number of wage earners in that industry in the South 
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tries. For the chemical and metal industries, the difference 
apparently about 11 percent. 

In the West, 19 out of 31 industries reported larger average wages 
than in the North (table 5). In 9 of these 19, the western average 
was 5 percent or more above the northern average. Among those 
industries that paid less per hour in the West than in the North), the 
greatest difference was reported for a tiny sample of only 79 wage 
earners in the batting and padding industry, the index in this case 
being 88.2 percent corresponding to a difference of 11.8 percent wndey 
the North. The industry in the West with the next largest difference 
was the motor-vehicle industry with a rate 8.5 percent less than the 
North. The weighted average indicates that on the average these 
31 industries paid about 2 percent more per hour in the West than jy 
the North. 

In general, the indexes for the industry groups in the West conform 
closely to the composite indexes for all groups. The variation between 
groups was not so pronounced in the West as in the South. The 
indexes on hours in the West ranged from 100.0 for foods to 105.5 
for the stone, clay, glass industries. And in regard to hourly wages, 
the range was from 97.0 for textiles to 106.4 for foods (including a few 
wage earners in the cigar industry). The wage indexes were less than 
100, reflecting lower wages in the West than in the North, in the cases 
of two groups, textiles '* and metals; on the other hand, the remaining 
three groups, foods, chemicals, and stone, clay, glass, with indexes 
above 100, paid higher wages in the West than in the North. 
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TaBLe 6.—Indexes of Hours, Wages per Man-Hour, and Other Items for 1933 and 1935. 
for South and West Relative to North, by Industry Groups 
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! Weighted indexes for area, based on all man-hour industries in each census, are given in table 7 
2 Not available: the salaries item was not covered in the man-hour tabulation for 1933. 





1¢ In passing, it may be noted that the textile wage Index, 97.0, is based upon a fairly small samp!e. |! 
confirmed, however, as to its general significance by the corresponding index for 1933. The textile iniex 
1933 was the only group index for the West that year less than 100, thereby indicating that lower wac:s ¥¢'* 
paid in the textile industries in the West that year than in the same industries in the North. 
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TapLe 6.—Indexes of Hours, Wages per Man-Hour, and Other Items for 1933 and 1935, 
for South and West Relative to North, by Industry Groups—Continued 
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1 Weighted indexes for area, based on all man-hour industries in each census, are given in table 7. 
? Not available; the salaries item was not covered in the man-hour tabulation for 1933. 
§ No industries in stone, clay, and glass group were covered in man-hour tabulation for 1933. 


Districts Within the “‘North” and the “South” 


The foregoing discussion has dealt with the three large areas, 
North, South, and West, each being treated as a unit. It is also 
desirable to obtain measures of variation within each of these areas 
wherever possible. This section presents data for four districts or 
groups of States into which it has been possible to subdivide the 
North, while the succeeding section deals with three districts within 
the South. No subdivision of the West into districts was deemed 
feasible. 

It was evident from an inspection of the figures in table 5 that the 
relationship of hourly earnings in the several regions differs from indus- 
try to industry. A single summary figure is needed, more especially 
because the over-all average in table 2 for all reporting establishments 
in the various regions is likely to be treated as a regional differential 
for the same type of labor. As has been pointed out, it is not. Al- 
though the average hourly earnings in 1935 for wage earners engaged 
in manufacturing in the North were 60.2 cents and in the South were 
44.2 cents, there are only seven industries in which earnings in the 
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South show as great a difference as this from northern wages: many- 
factured ice, cereal preparations, cane-sugar refining, prepared feeds. 
worsted woven goods, hosiery, and sand-lime brick. Of these, seyer,| 
in turn, serve local markets, and at least one is not strictly compar:)})|o 
as regards product. Whereas the general averages differ by 26.6 per- 
cent, the difference was 16.5 percent in the cotton woven goods indijs- 
try, employing two-fifths of the wage earners in the southern sample. 
Some form of average is also needed to eliminate from the average, as 
far as possible, differences in hourly earnings that arise from differ- 
ences in the relative importance of the industries in the several regions. 

In this article, such a summary figure is presented in table 7. |i 
approximates regional differences in hourly earnings for similar types 
of work. It is a weighted summary obtained from the relatives of 
the several industries.” 





2 Various systems of weighting may be used. No one of them is perfect, nor does the use of an average 
figure justify disregarding significant differences among the several industries. However, any carefully 
weighted index will describe regional differences more clearly than they can be shown by a heterogeneous 
list of industries of varying importance. 

In computing the weighted averages for the South relative to the North, as given in table 7, the weigh: 
used for each of the 48 industries was the number of wage earners reported by the man-hour establishments 
in the South in that industry. And for the West relative to the North, the weights used were the number 
of wage earners reported in each industry in the West. The weights of the industries in these areas are 
more representative of competitive wage differences than would be the weights of the industries in the 
North. For example, the difference of 14.2 percent in the motor-vehicle industry with 8,306 wage earners 
in the South and 133,088 in the North is much less important than the difference of 16.5 percent in cotton 
woven goods, an industry with 210,772 wage earners in the southern sample. This system of weighting 
tends to measure in average terms the competitive impact of industries located in the South and West on 
the rest of the country. 

The use of the weight of the industry in the South or in the West has the further advantage of assigning 


a light weight at those points where the sample is smal] and where the apparent wage difference may be 
based on inadequate data. Thus, there is no reason to disregard altogether a reported regional! difference 
in wages for cereal preparations, cotton narrow fabrics, commission silk throwing and weaving, silk narrow 
fabrics, soap, and machine tool accessories. These are all industries of considerable importance in the 


North but with less than 1,000 wage earners in the sample for the South. There are other industries suct 
as batting, padding, etc., and sand-lime brick that are represented by a smal! number of employees in al! 
regional samples. If the regional differences were to be weighted by the total number of wage earners in 
each industry in the United States or in the more industrialized northern region, it would be necessary to 
discard arbitrarily certain industries. For example, it is apparent that the fact that 28 wage earners in 
machine tool accessories in the South happen to receive 7.3 percent less per hour than 19,713 wage earners 
in the North is of almost no significance. In such a case it is obvious that differences of wages in this industry 
should be disregarded (or else included with so slight a weight as will not affect the average). But should 
a difference of 23.1 percent in cotton narrow fabrics be disregarded because of the fact that there are only 
602 wage earners in the southern sample out of a total of 10,710? A decision to include of exclude such a case 
should ordinarily beavoided. It would have to be faced were northern weights adopted; it is properly evaded 
or compromised by using southern weights that have the characteristic of decreasing as one approaciies 4 
marginal decision and of virtually disappearing where the decision to exclude would be obvious. 

In this connection it is worth noting that the type of weighting used has little effect on the resulting 
average. It will be recalled that the average hourly earnings of all wage earners, irrespective of industry, 
were 26.6 percent less in the South than in the North. The purpose of a weighted index is to find a better 
over-all measure of wage differences in similar industries. The weighted average, eliminating the influence 
of variations in the importance of high-wage and low-wage industries in the several regions, is 15.3 percent. 
It may be claimed that to allow the regional difference of wages in cotton woven goods two-thirds as much 
importance as all the other differences in combination, because that was the weight of cotton woven 00s 
in the employment picture, is possibly to hide significant differences. The weighted index recom) !'ed 
without cotton woven goods shows a differential of 14.7 percent. If one does not weight the industries, ut 
merely counts each differential as one, the median of such wage differences would be 16.8 percent. Finolly, 
it may be noted that if the industries of both the North and the South are weighted by the number of waze 
earners in the tota] man-bour sample for those industries throughout the United States, the difference 
amounts to 14.7 percent for all 48 industries and 14.8 percent in 44 industries eliminating cereal prepara!\.0S, 
soap, sand-lime brick, and machine tool accessories because of their unimportance in the southern econ: 'y 
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TasLe 7.—Indexes of Average Hours, and of Wages, Value of Products, and Value 
Added by Manufacture in 59 Manufacturing Industries, by Areas and Districts, 1935 
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1 For the purposes of this article, the prime cost is defined as the sum of the salaries, wages, and cost of 
materials, fuel, and purchased electric energy. The item ‘‘Value of products minus prime cost’’ is equiva- 
lent, therefore, to the value added by manufacture minus salaries and wages. 


DIFFERENCES WITHIN THE NORTH 





















The basic data for the four districts of the North comparing the 
wage earners, average hours worked, wages, etc., have already been pre- 
sented in table 3. That table made it clear that wages do not vary 
uniformly from one district to another. In many instances there is 
evidence of a tendency to higher wages in the centers where an in- 
dustry is concentrated, with lower wages in the peripheral areas. 
Thus the highest wages in the rubber-tire industry are found in the 
Kast North Central States. Hourly earnings in flour milling are 
higher in the West North Central than in the East North Central 
States. Hosiery and several of the knit-goods industries pay the 
highest wages in the Middle Atlantic States, the area in which they 
predominate. Wages in the machine-tool industry are substantially 
higher in the New England States and the East North Central States, 
where the industry is concentrated, than in the other two areas. 

In more general terms, contrasting wages in the Middle Atlantic 
States and the East North Central States, this type of influence ap- 
pears to be present. As will be seen later, there is no persistent differ- 
ence in the weighted wage levels of the two districts for all industries. 
However, wages are generally higher in the Middle Atlantic States 
in the textile industries, but higher in the East North Central States in 
the iron and steel, machinery, and motor-vehicle industries. 

In order to place emphasis upon concentration, consider only the 
27 industries for which the number of wage earners in a district is at 
least twice the number covered in any other district of the North. 
Taking these just as listed, without reference to similarity between the 
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several industries, 16 show the highest average wage in the district 
with the most wage earners and 11 in some other district. Of these 11. 
all except 2 are textile industries; but there are also 9 textiles in tho 
group of 16 which showed the highest wage in the district with concen. 
tration of wage earners. The remaining 7 industries with highest 
wages in districts with concentration are in the chemical and meta] 
groups. 

When the relatives of wages in a given industry in a district of the 
North to average wages in that industry throughout the North are 
studied, however, it appears that there is no characteristic wage 
pattern distinguishing New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and 
the East North Central States. Thus, 24 relatives out of 49 indus- 
tries in New England were above the average of 100 for those industries 
in the North as a whole; for the Middle Atlantic States, 32 out of 56: 
and for the East North Central States, 23 out of 46. The West North 
Central States, however, appear in general to have a wage structure 
below that of the North asa whole. Only 3 of the 28 industries shown 
for the district pay average wages higher than the over-all northern 
average of the respective industries.” 

Variations among the several districts within the North as shown 
by the final indexes for all industries are, on the whole, quite small. 
This is especially true in the case of hours worked. On the average, 
industries in the Middle Atlantic States averaged slightly fewer 
hours per month than those industries did throughout the North 
generally. Hours were slightly longer on the average in the North 
Central States. The range is from 98.1 of the northern average in 
the Middle Atlantic States to 101.2 in the East North Central States, 
a variation so small as to have little or no significance. 

Wages show an even greater degree of uniformity than hours in 
three districts. The West North Central States, however, appear to 
have definitely lower wages than the other districts. The index for 

21 In this connection it should be noted that the figures in the table compare each district within the 


North with the North as a whole, eliminating so far as possible the influence of high-wage and low-wage 
industries on the relative. The comparison of one district with another is through the basic comparison 
with the North. 

Technically, therefore, the comparison between districts is less accurate than the comparison of eit/ier 
district with the Northasa whole. For example, it is indicated that average hourly earnings are 0.8 percent 
higher in the East North Central States than throughout the North in the industries found in the bus 
North Central States. A margin of error attaches to every statistical average. Let us assume that we /ee! 
reasonably confident thet this average is probably not more than half of 1 percent in error: in other words, 
that earnings may be as much as 1.3 percent above the general average for the North and are not less than 0. 
percent above. The average value of 0.8 percent might then be described as showing wages not materially 
different from the North as a whole but tending to be slightly higher. New England wages wou!’ be 
described in similar terms except that they tend to be slightly lower than the North asa whole. But !! 
the estimating error for New England is also half of 1 percent, the range of our estimate is from no difference 
at all to minus f percent. When we now come to compare New England and the East North Centra! 
States, via these comparisons with the North as a whole, the outer range of combinations which must be 
covered in vur description is from almost no difference at all to a difference of almost 2% percent: i. e., ‘ro! 
a possible extreme combination of an index of 100.3 in the East North Central and 100.0 in New Englan! 
the other extreme combination of 101.3 in the East North Central to 99.0 in New England. 
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the average relationship shows a difference of 5.5 percent between the 
West North Central and the North as a whole.” 


DIFFERENCES WITHIN THE “SOUTH” 


In the South Atlantic, South Central, and Southwestern States 
there is substantial variation. It is not possible to distinguish the 
wage levels of the individual States from the data here available. 
But it is possible to distinguish three areas or districts characterized 
as the Upper South, Lower South, and Southwest.” 

As has been previously noted, data were available for the South 
in the cases of 48 of the 59 industries covered by the 1935 man-hour 
tabulation. In the Upper South, 46 of the 48 industries were repre- 
sented; in the Lower South, 28; while in the Southwest, there were 
only 16. The basic data for each of the several industries in the three 
districts were given in table 4. 

From these basic data relatives have been computed for each 
industry and these have been combined into a weighted index that 
seeks to eliminate the influence of the location of high-wage and low- 
wage industries. In the various districts of the South, as in the 
North, there was little difference in hours worked. In each district 
wages in the industries of that district were generally lower than wages 
in those industries in the North. On the average they were 12.8 per- 
cent lower in the Southwest, 13.7 percent lower in the Upper South, 
and 18.4 percent lower in the Lower South. The average wages in 
manufacturing as shown in table 4 had been influenced by the presence 
of relatively low wage industries in the Upper’ and Lower South and 
were 24.6 and 35.5 percent respectively under the northern average, 
concealing the fact that in individual industries themselves the differ- 
ence was in most cases less than this. The average relationship of 
wages in similar industries is better shown by the indexes in table 6. 
On the other hand, the dominant manufacturing industry of the 
Southwest is petroleum refining, a relatively high-wage industry, and 
as was shown in table 4 the average earnings in the manufacturing 
sample were only 2.5 percent less than in the northern sample. In 





" Subregional indexes have been computed for the various groups of industries. They are not published, 
partly because indexes based on so narrow a base at times approximate the differences for | or 2 industries. 
In general, these group indexes, like the figures for single industries, confirm the averages. A few significant 
departures from this pattern are to be noted. Thus in textiles, wages in the East North Central States are 
definitely lower than in either New England or the Middle Atlantic States. The weighted index for the 
group in the East North Central States is 95.7 percent of the general northern average. As a group the 
metal industries in the Middle Atlantic States average 2.2 percent under the North as a whole. 

* The States included in each of the 3 districts as used in this article, Upper South, Lower South, and 
Southwest, are listed in footnote 17, page 127. 

* The method of computing the index is that already described: The average wage for the industry in 
the subregion is divided by the northern average for that industry. These relatives are multiplied by the 
number of wage earners in the sample for that industry in the district. The resulting index therefore relates 
Wages (or hours, ete.) in the industries of a district or subregion to the average wages of those same indus- 
tries in the North. 
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this case the presence of a high-wage industry, which itself averaved 
9.4 percent less than northern establishments in that industry, con- 
cealed the fact that industry by industry wages are substantially |esg 
even in the Southwest, than in the North. This average relationship 
for similar industries is better described by the figure of about 13 
percent shown in table 6.” 


Comparison of Regional Differences in 1933 and 1935 


In 1933 man-hours were reported for 35 industries, while in 1935 
reports were received from 59. Those industries that were added in 
the 1935 census on the whole paid wages above the average of those 
reported for both years. Furthermore, the weighted average differ- 
ence between wages in the North and the South in these added indus- 
tries was 10.4 percent as against a weighted average for all 59 indus- 
tries of 15.3 percent. To compare the movement of regional wage 
differences between 1933 and 1935, it is therefore necessary to compute 
a series of weighted indexes for 1935 using the data only for industries 
reported in both years. These comparable indexes are shown in 
table 8.” 

The changes that occurred between 1933 and 1935 reflect in part 
the influence of the N. R. A. As regards hours, the weighted aver- 
age of all industries in the North and South was almost 4 percent higher 
in the South than in the North in 1933. In 1935 it was almost 2 
percent lower. For the West in 1935 the weighted relatives showed 
almost no difference from the North, whereas in 1933 they had been 
2 percent under the North. Among the various districts the most 
drastic changes in the relationship of hours in that district to those in 
the North was found in the Lower South and the Southwest. The 
former had averaged 5 percent more than the North in 1933; it aver- 
aged nearly 3 percent fewer hours in 1935. The Southwest had aver- 
aged 15 percent more hours than the North in 1933; only 1 percent 
longer hours in 1935. 

The textile-industry group showed the most marked change in the 
relationship of hours in an industry group in the South to those in the 





% Especially in the case of the Southwest with a few industries represented it is difficult to make a com- 
parison between the districts of the South via a comparison in each case with the North. The existence 
of a relatively small difference between northern and southern wages in petroleum and its impor- 
tance in the southwestern sample accounts entirely for the fact that the index for the Southwest is higher 
than the index for the Upper South. With petroleum eliminated, the relationship would be reversed. 
There appears to be no consistent or significant difference between the two districts. Again, while the 
indexes for the Lower South and Southwest seem to indicate that wages in the Southwest average abou!’ 
percent higher than in the Lower South, a study of table 4 shows that there is no consistent relation: 
ship other than the qualitative one that wages in the Southwest are higher. An average should not be 
attempted to summarize the wage relationship of the 8 industries that employ more than 1,000 wage earners 
in the sample of both regions. In 2 industries there is a difference of less than 1% percent, in 3 there is 8 
difference of 3 to 4 percent, in one of 8.6 percent, while in 2 the difference amounts to 25 percent or more. 

* The basic data for 1933, such as is shown in tables 2 to 4 for 1935, are not presented in this article. They 
will be found in the report cited as containing the 1933 material. 
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same industry group in the North (table 6). In 1933 hours averaged 
about 5 percent more in the South than in the North; in 1935, about 
3% percent less. The metal-industries group, represented by only 
24,378 wage earners in the southern sample for 1933 and 40,520 in the 
corresponding sample for 1935, had averaged 6.6 percent more hours 
than the North in 1933 and 0.8 percent fewer hours in 1935. Only 
in the food group did the weighted ratio of hours in the South to hours 
in the North show an increase. 

In some industries the N. R. A. was the most important factor in 
bringing about a change in the ratio of hours in the South to those in 
the North. Thus, the large reduction in the ratio for the textile group 
reflects the effect of the cotton code, forexample. In 1933 the northern 
cotton mills in the sample averaged 170.5 hours per month per wage 
earner, the southern mills 175.5 hours. In 1935 the respective figures 
were 149.6 and 144.8 hours per month—substantial reductions in 
both regions but greater in the South than in the North. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that the changes in the ratios of 
hours in the South to those in the North reflect entirely, or even 
primarily, the influence of the N. R.A. Thus, in the metal industries, 
hours in 1933 were influenced by an extensive spread-work movement. 
In most of these industries the average wage earner worked more hours 
per month in 1935 than in 1933. The decrease in the weighted ratio 
of hours in the South to hours in the North between 1933 and 1935 
reflects merely differences in the amount of work offered. 

As regards wages per hour the influence of the N. R. A. is more 
apparent. It will be recalled that the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement and the codes went into effect in the latter half of 1933. 
Average wages per hour for the year, as reported to the Census of 
Manufactures for 1933, are therefore an average of 6 months or more 
of depression wages and of 5 months or so of the higher wages that 
followed the establishment of the N. R. A. While the Schechter-case 
decision in May 1935 was followed by a downward revision of wages in 
some industries and some establishments, on the whole code wages 
continued to prevail. There was little change in average hourly earn- 
ings in all manufacturing industry during this year. 

In 1933 the weighted ratio of southern wages per hour to northern 
wages was 77.2 percent; in 1935, for the same 35 industries, 83.8 per- 
cent. In both regions average earnings per hour increased between 
1933 and 1935, but the increase was greater in the South. In the 
latter year the difference in wages between the two areas was only 
slightly more than two-thirds as large as it had been in 1933. 

This characteristic of increases greater in the South than in the 
North was especially marked in the textile and tobacco industries. 
In 1933 the weighted ratio for wages in the textile group in the South 
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was 73.0 percent of the North. In 1935 it was 81.7.” Thus, the 
difference in wages in this group was reduced by one-third. In the 
tobacco industries the weighted ratio was increased from 83.1 to 93.5 
eliminating almost three-fifths of the difference in wages. Only jp 
the relatively small group of food industries was there a possible 
significant reduction in average wage, corresponding to an increase 
in the weighted ratio of wage differences. 

It should be noted in passing that in 1933, as in 1935, the difference 
between wages in the North and those in the South was less in the 
chemical industries and in the metal industries than in textiles o; 
foods, these latter being industries that on the whole employ a lower 
proportion of skilled workers than the first two groups. 

Among the four districts that have been grouped as the North, the 
wage relationships were essentially the same in 1933 as those described 
for 1935. There were minor changes, in that New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States had been very slightly above the northern 
average in 1933 and were slightly below it in 1935. Conversely, 
the East North Central States had been below the northern average 
in 1933 and were above it in 1935. But all of these changes involved 
shifts of only about 1 percent in the weighted ratios. On the other 
hand, there was no change in the weighted ratio of wages in the 
West North Central to wages throughout the North; in both 1933 
and 1935 this region was about 4% percent under the North generally, 
as regards wages in the industries covered in both years. 

As regards the South, there were decisive changes in all three 
districts in the weighted ratio of wages in each district to wages in 
the North. In each area the difference between its wages and those 
in the North Was less marked in 1935 than in 1933. But the indexes 
for the three southern districts treated as a whole do not describe 
movements in any of them. Thus in the Upper South the ratios 
for identical industries in 1933 and 1935 were 81.1 and 84.9; in the 
Southwest 83.8 and 86.2. The difference between wages of the in- 
dustries in these areas and in the North had been reduced by about 
one-sixth. In the Lower South, with nearly four-fifths of the wage 
earners in the sample in textiles, the weighted ratio of wages increased 
from 71.6 to 81.7. It was in the lower wage industries that the 
greatest reduction of wage differences between regions occurred. 





” The textile group index in both years was influenced by the relative for hosiery. This in turn reflects 
the greater importance of seamless hosiery in the southern than in the northern sample. While this means 
that the relative in either year is only approximate, the change in the relatives from 1933 to 1935 may be 
regarded as valid. 
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TasLE 8.—Indexes of Hours, Wages per Man-Hour, and Other Items, for Comparable 
Industries in 1933 and 1935, by Areas and Districts 





Area, district, and year 


- 


North: 
ee ie ctu moons 
1933 
South: 
1935 
1933_..- 
West: 
1935. 


| TR 


Districts within “*North’’: 
New England States: 


| SE a 


Fast North Centra! States: 


West North Central St: ates: 
1935. 


933 
Districts within ‘ 
U Pe South: 
1935 


‘South” 


Number 
of wage 
earners 
in the 
sample 


Indexes (North= 100.0) of— 





Hours 
per wage 
earner 
per 
month 


Value of 


,. | Products 
per man- 


Value 
added 


hour 


per man- 


Value of 
product 
minus 
prime 
cost per 


|man-hour 


Earnings 
(hoursX 
wages) 





1, 575, 850 
1, 188, 325 


529, 773 
402, 287 


62, 446 
47, 604 














285, 892 
238. 070 
528, 326 
417, 096 
696, 733 
476, 586 

64, 899 

56, 573 


282, 464 
200, 957 


212, 520 
173, 307 


34, 789 
28, 023 








5 
102. 0 
97.2 
105. 3 


101.4 
115. 5 








S8 
-Oo Ono 


we 83 
on 





90.8 
(') 


95.8 
(*) 
106. 9 
(") 


102. 0 
(*) 


98. 6 
(') 


83. 6 
(*) 


98. 5 
(") 











! Not available; the “‘salaries” item was not covered in the man-hour tabulations for 1933. 


EARNINGS OF COAL-MINE LABOR IN SELECTED 
COUNTRIES 


THE International Labor Office compilation ' of earnings of coal- 
mine labor in 1929, 1933, and 1936 is shown in table 1 for a selected 
group of foreign countries and the United States. Earnings appear 
for underground and surface workers separately and together, inso- 
far as possible, and on an hourly and daily basis. These statistics 
are given in the respective national currencies of the countries covered. 
Earnings for the purpose of this comparison include net money 
Wages, worker’s social-insurance contributions, allowances in cash, 
free and cheap coal, housing and other allowances in kind, and pay- 
ments for holidays. Excluded are amounts paid by employers for 
compulsory social insurance of their personnel, as these payments are 
not at the disposal of the workers. 





‘International Labor Office. Report on Technical Tripartite Meeting of the Coal- Mining Industry, 
Geneva, May 1938. Pt. II, Social Conditions. Geneva, 1938, pp. 14-18. 
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Taste 1.—Average Earnings of Coal-Mine Labor in Selected Countries, 1929, 1933. 
and 1936 
[Average exchange rate in 1936 of florin=64.5 cents; Belgian franc=3.4 cents; French franc=6.1 con; 


koruna=4.0 cents; mark=40.3 cents; British and South African shilling (12d)=24.9 cents: yen 
cents; zloty = 18.9 cents] 





















































1929 1933 1936 
Country or district Currency 
and category unit | Under-| Sur- x. ¥ Under-| Sur- e. Under-| Sur- | 4 
ground) face ers |sTound| face on ground| face | °r*- 
Earnings per hour 
| i 
NO ce Frane.....| 17.11) 14. 96]... 1§.38| 13.95|.____. 15.69] 4.97 
Czechoslovakia - _.____- Koruna. . | . 6 za 5. 07| DS. TF 6.87) 5.19|__.___ 6.65) 56.13 
Re ee TS vane... > fo f. eee 5.33; 3. 90)....-.- 6.08) 4.50 
Germany 
a Mark. .__- 1. 22 Mibshotbea i 
Upper Silesia.--.__- a ee . 92)  ——— _, SSE Seer | SSSeggi 
Great Britain. _..._._-. Shillings} 12%! 0 11)--22- 1 336) 0 11%4)____- 1 414] 1 034 
and pence 
Japan: Males. ......... NE, |S Sa | 20. 20].....- | CO a _ a Se 2. 20 
Netherlands. _._...___- Florin..._-. 10.74) 10. 56)....... 10.67) 10. 53).....- 10.66) 10.52). 
eS SS Seed 31. 33) Seat 31.19 - eae 31.16 . 97 
United States: Bitu- | Dollar... 4.67; 4.55) 466 4,41 4.40) 4.41 4,79 4.66) 4.77 
minous. | 
k SER? SR : 
Earnings per man-shift 
EE Franc... | 1 57. 34) 1 39. 67| 51. 1 43. 06) | 31. 56) 39.41] 145.51) 134.17) 41.84 
= GES is Se SE SC a 7 eee tes & Ne a 
Czechoslovakia.........| Koruna... 50. 56; = 39. i 47. 94 51.29) 40.24) 48.3 49.62) 39.74) 47.05 
TE Rae Franc..... 42.34) 29.76) 38. 41.65) 31.22) 38. 47.58) 35.98) 43. 5¢ 
Germany 
_ ee ee eee Mark_-___. 9. 72 7. 76 9 §7.82| ®6.43\°7.4 $8.03) ©6.31) °7.54 
r Silesia... ..- y  Saen 7.35 6.14 7. 56.11) ®5. 14) 65. §6.45) ©5.17 ° 6.10 
Great GS et Shillings 10 0% 74% 9 10 044) 7 344) 9 446] 10 1134) 8 044/10 3% 
and pence. 
Japan: Males. ........- SPA REE S ee 2 RT) Oe , “= Sa 5 1,88 
nee Se?) Florin.___- 16.07) 14.47 5. 15.36; 14.26) 4 15.30) 14.14, 4.8 
pL ae te pte lbs Zioty.-...-. 10. 83 9.06) 10 9.77 8.23) 9. 9. 27 72} 8.7 
Union of South Africa: 
Non-Europeans....| Shillings |_.......}-..-.-- SNR Ae. LO 111 
- and pence. 
Europeans. .......- __.do este eS eee jl ee Swe 0 SS { 
United States: Bitu- | Dollar___. 45.44) 44.81) 465. 43.35) 43.40) 3.35) 45. 60)_.____- 
minous. 
| 


























1 Includes estimate of nonmoney earnings 

2 Calculated by International Labor Office on basis of statistics in national publications. 
a ee by dividing earnings per shift by weighted average of hours of work in Upper Silesia and 

ombrowa 

4 Based on selected establishments. 

5 Figures taken from national publications. 

* Averages cover workers in ancillary establishments (cokeries, briquet works, etc.). Figures taken from 
national publications. 


These calculations were made chiefly from data furnished by the 
different Governments, but published reports were used in some 
instances, particularly those of Canada, Japan, the United States, 
and Germany. For this latter group the figures are not strictly 
comparable with those of other countries, as items other than cash 
payments are not taken into account fully in the averages. 

In order to ascertain roughly what is the relative importance of the 
different elements making up earnings in coal mines the International 
Labor Office brought together information for seven countries showing 
the percentage distribution of earnings in net money wages and other 
returns for 1929, 1935, and 1936. The results are shown in table 2. 








om 
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TasLE 2.—Relative Importance of Different Elements of Total Earnings in Coal Mining 
in Selected Countries, 1929, 1935, and 1936 
















































Workers’ Housing Pay- 
Net nae Allow- pow 4 b= ments 
Country or district Year | money | ‘ance ances | hea allow- for | Total 
wages in cash Pp holi- 
contri- coal ances dave 
butions in kind ’ 
a —}- 
Rn SE I, a aw a 1929 92.0 2.1 2.0 |) Se ae 100 
1935 9Q. 1 3.4 2.5 * ZR RED ee Ces Be | 100 
1936 88.5 3.5 2.5 |S aS 1.8 100 
CrochOGeUGees. «5. oon cse os. .sasee 1929 81.3 6.1 2.8 6.4 1.1 2.3 100 
1935 74.8 8.4 2.8 9.3 1.1 3. 6 100 
1936 75.8 8.4 2.5 8.9 1.0 3.4 100 
Vranell...<ssncus lnicelcatilenidy ecestaiagael 1929 80.3 5.1 3.2 2.1 >, a 100 
1935 75. 7 5.9 3.9 2.6 _* 5 =e 100 
1936 73.5 6.0 3.6 2. 6 10.8 3.5 100 
Germany: 
idhiiedniingecdesog ..--| 1929 79.5 13. 2 2.9 | 2.9 100 
1935 | ! 80.9 113.9 (?) (3) 4552 (3) 100 
1936 | 181.2 113.9 (?) (3) 14.9 (3) 100 
Upper Silesia....................| 1929 78.8 13.9 2.7 | a Rveals 2.0 100 
1935 | ! 78.4 114.8 @ (3) 56.8 (4) 100 
1936 | 178.8 114.6 (?) (3) 56.6 (3) 100 
Guat SA niece «<x cccdathebad 1929 93. 4 ? os 2.5 © 9 Para 100 
1935 93.0 Jj Stae 2.4 2 6 Rie eta 100 
1936 93. 4 Of” a ee 2.3 < ) ree 100 
Wolacdcenas else. 2.0.2.2 40- 1929 84. 6 6.7 4.2 y 17 2.1 100 
81.1 8.2 5.8 5 1.1 3.3 100 
82.7 7.3 5.4 5 1.0 3.1 100 
i, athe Aatinte nn hak euewn 74.9 7.7 5.3 3.9 5.7 2.5 100 
68.8 12.0 6.7 5.2 3.2 4.1 100 
62. 7 11.6 6. 6 4.8 3.2 4.1 100 

















1 Basic statistics, include ancillary establishments (cokeries, briquet works, etc.). 
1 Included in net noney wages. 
* Included in housing and other money allowances in kind. 
‘ Includes free and cheap coal and panette for holidays. 
5 Includes free and cheap coal and payments for holidays. Basic statistics include ancillary establish- 
ments (cokeries, briquet works, etc.). 
























In presenting this material the International Labor Office empha- 
sizes that the percentages show only the importance of these elements 
in total earnings, and it does not follow that a higher percentage in 
one country than in another means that the amounts paid are abso- 
lutely higher in the first country than in the second. 


PPPPPP OR 


WAGE SUPPLEMENTS FOR DANISH SAILORS IN 
AMERICAN WATERS 


THE Danish Unions of Sailors and Firemen have concluded an agree- 
ment with the Shipowners’ Union which provides supplements amount- 
ing to 40 kroner ' per month to the wages of able seamen, firemen, 
and higher ratings, and 25 kroner per month to lower ratings, on 
vessels trading in American waters. The conditions of the agree- 
ment are reported ” to be as follows: 

The agreement applies to vessels operating not less than 2 months 
between ports situated between 50° and 180° western longitude and 
the equator and 60° northern latitude. 


' Average exchange rate of krone in March 1938= 22.3 cents. 
1 Joint Press Report of the International Transport Workers Federation, Amsterdam, April 25, 1938, p. 64. 
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The supplement is payable from April 1, 1938, but the agreeme),; 
may be canceled at any time, provided 1 month’s notice of terminati,) 
is given. In the case of vessels trading from United States ports {o 
ports in South America, China, Japan, and the Philippine Islancs. 
and vice versa, time spent within the zone specified above is reckone 
as one period, provided the vessel has not been engaged in another 
trade in the meantime. 

It was further agreed that the seamen who broke their agreements 
by demanding higher wages * will not be prosecuted and will be 
removed from the shipowners’ blacklist. 


POPPOOOSE 


SHIPBUILDING WAGES IN FRANCE, 1938 


THE strong upward trend in wages in France from June 1936, when 
the first Popular Front Government instituted its major social reforms 
(including the 40-hour week, paid vacations, and collective agree- 
ments), has been continued through the collective agreements con- 
cluded in the first months of 1938.4. However, the rapidly advancing 
cost of living resulting from successive devaluations of the currency, 
the increased wages, and other economic developments have tended 
largely to offset the increases in wage rates, so that it is debatable 
whether there has been an appreciable advance in real wages. In 
this connection it is of interest to note that the conciliation and ar}i- 
tration law of March 1938 introduces the sliding wage scale in collec- 
tive agreements, providing for a revision of wages every 6 montlis 
when the cost of living varies by as much as 5 percent, and at more 
frequent intervals if it varies 10 percent. 

A collective agreement of June 26, 1936, covering shipbuilding 
wages at Havre, has been subject to various modifications. The 
establishment of the 40-hour week in 1936 resulted in a 20-percent 
increase in the hourly rates; a 12-percent increase was granted in 
February, and temporary increases in October and November, 1937. 
On December 6, 1937, the hourly wages of foremen were increased 
0.40 france per hour, and other workers received hourly increases ranging 
from 0.20 to 0.35 franc. These increases are included in the follow- 
ing rates paid in one shipbuilding yard in Havre in February 193s. 
The wages shown are for an 8-hour day and overtime rates amount 
to an increase of 35 percent for the ninth hour, 50 percent for the tent! 
hour, and 100 percent for night work and for Sundays and holidays. 





’ This refers to actions instigated by the Scandinavian Seamen's Clubs in the United States. 
4 Report from Benjamin M. Hulley, American consul, Paris, and Samuel H. Wiley, American cons), 
Havre, dated Apr. 23, 1938. 
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Hourly Wages Paid in a Shipbuilding Yard in Havre, France, in February 1938 


[Exchange rate of franc in February 1938=3.28 cents] 





Occupation Occupation |'Hourly wages 





Draftsmen ‘ domme 2, 160-2, ‘ || Boilermakers-.----- 
Blacksmiths sabdcoenal ‘ .. Pipe fitters. --- 

Bis acksmith’s Rati rs . 6 Carpenters, first class. - 
Coppersmiths_ . - . . 05-9. Electricians. - 
Molders------ ya ae . 05-9. ! Assemblers... 
Blacksmiths, angle-iron__- . 05-9. 50 || Electricians’ helpers_- 
Hull serapers------ ‘ 3. Ordinary laborers. 











| Per month. 


The collective agreement of August 6, 1936, at St. Nazaire was 
amended several times between that date and January 1938. The 
family allowances were increased three times; a service award of 
January 11, 1938, fixed the daily family allowances at 2.16 francs for 
the first child, 2.64 frances for the second, 3.84 franes for the third, 
4.80 franes for the fourth, and 5.76 franes for each additional child. 
The cost-of-living allowances were raised twice; an arbitral award of 
December 11, 1937, established a bonus of 1.30 franes per hour for 
workmen over 18 years of age, 0.80 frane for woman workers, 0.70 
france for young workmen, and 0.20 frane for apprentices. Other 
amendments to the agreement increased the allowances for daily 


traveling expenses and the rates for men working on auxiliary hull 
machinery and for the night watch. 


PPOOOOOS 


WAGE INCREASES FOR COAL MINERS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


FOR THE purpose of combating high labor turn-over in the coal- 
mining industry and encouraging workers to work continuously in 
one mine, the Soviet Government issued an order on November 5, 
1937,' providing that the Government coal-mining authorities may 
conclude written labor agreements with individual workers engaged 
in underground work. The order provides, also, for workers who 
have signed a contract to work in the same mine for 5 years, the fol- 
lowing increases in their basic wage: At the end of 1 year from the 
date of the agreement, 10 percent; at the end of 2 years, 15 percent; 
and at the end of 3 years, 20 percent. 





' Report of Loy W. Henderson, secretary of the American Embassy, Moscow, Apr. 18, 1938. 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, MAY 1938 


NO IMPROVEMENT in the unemployment situation is indicated by 
the reports of activities of the United States Employment Service for 
May. Continuing the rise begun in November 1937 the file of active 
applicants to the public employment offices at the end of May reached 
7,520,459, the highest point in 2 years and a rise of 3.7 percent above 
the April figure. For the fifth successive month, more than a million 
applications were received. 

The introduction of unemployment-compensation payments in 
22 States in January brought a sudden increase in the volume of 
applications and swelled the active file. Part of the increase from 
December through February was traceable to this influence, which 
simply brought a larger fraction of the unemployed workers into the 
active file; on the other hand, part of the increase was directly a 
reflection of the rise of recession unemployment. It was to he 
expected that after the initial registration of claimants in the 22 States 
(and in 2 more which began payments in April) the volume of current 
applications and the size of the active file would diminish. However, 
the situation in May was just the reverse of this. Current applications, 
though slightly less than in the early months of the year, were 4.3 
percent greater per working day than in April. The rise was par- 
ticularly marked among woman applicants. Because of this large 
volume of applications, the active file continued to rise, though at a 
diminished rate, in spite of an intensive review which retired to 
inactive status 39.3 percent more lapsed applications per day than in 
April. 

Although business and employment remained at a low level during 
May, the number of placements made by public employment offices 
was 238,654, a rise of 12.2 percent above the daily volume in April 
and the highest since October. In part, this rise was seasonal, since 
placements have reached a spring peak every May. .The May 19:8 
total, however, was 37.2 percent below the figure for May 1937. 
Placements in private employment numbered 159,234, the highest in 
6 months and 5.7 percent above April, although a third less than tlhe 
all-time peak of May 1937. The increase over April was largely 4 
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reflection of the expansion of the employer-visiting program, which 
resulted in 11.5 percent more field visits in May than in April (table 1). 

The increase in the volume of placements was less for regular jobs 
(those offered for 1 month or more) than for temporary positions, and 
less among women than among men. The pick-up in placements of 
men, however, was largely in temporary employment. 

The seasonal rise in public construction raised placements in public 
employment 27.5 percent above April. Assignments of workers to 
relief jobs at security wages, though still a small fraction of all place- 
ments, were 32.5 percent greater in May than in April. 
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TasLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, May 1938 





Percent of change from— 
Activity 





April 1938! 


May 1937 


May 1936 





I  ieidle nin eds cet ehewde nase nbeunden's 


New applications 
Renew 


514,570 
238, 654 


+105. 7 
+148. 7 
+67.7 
—37.2 


+82. 6 
+128. 7 
+44. 4 
—49.1 


+t4+++ 
nN ow > 


159, 234 
72, 620 

6, 800 

7, 520, 459 


—33.9 
—45.8 
+31.0 
4+41.6 | 


+19. 0 
—70. 2 
—92.5 
—14.7 





NOanwnwoacw 


+ee 
on 














1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


The active file at the end of May included 450,865 war veterans, 


almost equal to the April figure (table 2). Applications from veterans 
during the month were 19.5 percent fewer than in the month before. 
Placements of veterans rose by 12.2 percent, but most of the increase 
was in public employment. Private placements of veterans increased 
only 1.7 percent. 


TaBLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, May 1938 





Pereent of change from— 
Activity 





April 1938!| May 1937 | May 1936 
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‘ Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, May 
TOTAL 





Placements | Applications 








Private 


Z 
® 
= 


| 
| 
j 
| 


| 


| » 





| 
| 


- Percent of change | 


Division and State 





Percent of change 
from April ? 
month) 


Regular (over 1 
from April ? 


Field visits 
Active file, May 31, 1938 


United States 3 159, 234 








72, 620} 123, 823) 1, 191, 126/676, 556; +4)7, 520,459/9, ; 


= 





| 








New England , 587; 6, 596 8| 3,445) 2,860) 5,; 86, 000 
R 576 807 10, 371 
NewHampshire.| 1,764) 1,416 : 348 7, 858 
Vermont 1, 149 617 |} «= 32 3, 468 
Massachusetts._.| 1,981) 1, 466 515 28, 446 ‘ 17 043 
Rhode Island ___| 617 504 55 15, 091 27% 70, 943) 208.5 

Connecticut._..| 2,693} 2,017 603 20, 766) 13, ' 83, ! 971.57 


Middle Atlantic____| 29, 808) 22, 221 5, 974 318, 365 2, 037, 925) 2, 447, 3 
New York______| 15, 429} 12, 620 : 2, 003 : 189, 045) 114, 733) 629, 668) 1, 185, 262 
New Jersey _- 3,351} 2,979 324 29, 618) 16, 580) 2} 237,748) 85 
Pennsylvania_. | 11,028) 6,622 3, 647 j 99, 702) 65, 071) 7/1, 170, 509) 1, 177 


East N. Central___.| 38,177} 28, 276 6, 541 251, 261 32) 1, 375, 229) 1, 014, 203 
Ohio__._- _....| 9,653) 6, 826 2, 570 53, 822) 27, 603) 421,710) 205, 187 
Indiana........| 4,462) 3,927 : 533 43, 264 593 | 167,124} 237, 30 
Illinois..__...._| 12,324) 10,776 1, 216 49, 155) < +18} 331,052 

ichi 6,172} 2,614 1, 110 65, 868 7| +21) 323, 732) 

5, 566) 4,133 1, 112 39, 152 : —1;} 131,611 

West N. Central___| 24, 106) 13,475 10, 198 88, 003 +13) 658,974 
Minnesota.. 4,648| 3,589 5 941 17, 191 —5| 196, 676 

6,119) 3,291 95) 2, 645 17, 951 +58 81,917 

3,795} 2,678 7 1114) ; 23, 199 +10} 194, 695 

North Dakota 2, 224; 1,276 ‘ 4 4, 504 -] 30, 439 

South Dakota__| 1, 581 569 YO4 6, 135 7 431} 41,070! 

3, 111 7 1, 924 8, 612 +14 53, 132 28, 13 

2, 628 1, 636 10, 411 7 +3 61,045 24 


33, 507 15, 835 139, 468) § —4| 940, 720)1, 474, 
1, 205 310 3, 249 +22| 13, 120) 11, 21 
2, 984 1, 137 14, 095 —21| 123, 996 36, 532 
District of Col. 2, 651 § 279 8, 490 +8 42, 882 73, 532 
Virginia 6370 2, 487 7 — 97,347) 160.7 
West Virginia_.| 2, 568 1, 402 955 : —17| 210,690) 377,353 
North Carolina_| 7, 192 2, 543 5 +12} 160,079) 501,3 
South Carolina { { 2, 182 f —3| 77,364 : 
Georgia._..____- 4, 482 611) «132, 424 
Florida 1,013 7 +25) 82,818) 


East 8. Central 6, 974 +3) 488, 682 
Kentucky 1, 486 5} —11} 120, 542) 

1, 498 ‘ 2) +12) 149, 734) 

, +19) 161, 138) 
2, 987 —7 57, 268 
7, 879 —2| 449, 746) 
543 807 ; +6] 67,896 
901 +16) 106, 748) 
1, 196 —6| 38, 557) 
5, 239 —8| 236, 545 


6, 066 5,937| +5) 216,357 
1, 353 —1| 36,105 
641 —3| 12,392 
87 923 +19 8, 737 
1, 229 +11} 63, 695 
383 —19| 29,546 
688 +4) 26,383 
412 +25) 35, 504 
+5 3, 995 
—8| 593, 911 
+3) 117, 293 
—18| 97, 102 
—7| 379, 516 


—29 4, 368 
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16, 671 10, 103 

1, 122 550 
regon ‘ 1, 973 1, 049 
alifornia__....| 22, 124) 13, 576 8, 504 


853 95 190 
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1 Includes 6,800 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
3 Does not include Alaska. 
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Tapie 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, May 1938—Continued 


MEN 





Placements Applications 





Private 





| Active 

| » in lon . | Per- | file May 

cent of |Regular| Public | Total cent of | 31, 1938 
change | (over 1 : 
from | month) 
April ? 


Jivision and State : ~ 
ei R Total } Per 








| 
United States ® | j 30,470 | 71,942 |891,900 | 484, 681 5, 963, 440 











New England.-- | 6,38 1,465 | 2,847 | 55, 699 | 33, 308 | 542,947 

Mette .-5......--- : 200 | 806) 7,445 2, 659 39, 619 
New Hampshire___-_| j j 154 | 348 | 5,240 2, 235 32, 758 
Vermont.... .. 836 : ‘ 140 532 | 2,690 1, 418 5s }, 037 
Massachusetts_- ---- , 13% 621 : 338 512 | 18,507 | 13,397 . 277, 517 
Rhode Island... __- : 200 | 2: 112 51 | 8,233 | 65,707 256 46, 510 
Connecticut. ___- 1,614 943 521 598 | 13,584 | 7,892 130, 506 


Middle Atlantic. - __| 18,002 | 10, 595 8 , 889 | 5,850 |226,715 | 132,926 f 586, 030 
New York....-_- 9,181 | 6,438 : 2,550 | 1,945 |130,020 | 73,958 461, 599 
New Jersey 1, 212 847 -+ 436 322 | 20,435 | 11,884 ~{ 194, 267 
Pennsylvania 7,609 | 3,310 | 1,903 | 3,583 | 76,260 | 47,084 +5} 930, 164 

East North Central 22,752 | 13,073 —1 | 4,598 | 6,439 |198, 642 | 102, 954 +: 158, 287 
Si ae 5,870 | 3,088 2] 1,012} 2,538 | 42,557 | 21,577 357, 994 
Indiana_.____- 2,070 | 1,541 655 | 527 | 32,759 | 23,719 138, 091 
Tilinois____ 6, 641 5, 158 , 596 1,205 | 36,072 13, 885 266, 023 

| 














Michigan_.___. : 4, 898 1, 375 | +5: 488 1,096 | 57, 557 34, 111 290, 504 
Wisconsin. | 93,273 1, 911 ( 847 1,073 | 29,697 | 9,662 105, 675 
West North Central | 17,578 | 7,116 ) | 2,547 | 10,064 | 66,986 | 29,178 537, 146 
Minnesota__- | 2,684 | 1,653 |. 780] 919] 12,431 | 7,157 157, 100 

| 4,525 1, 778 j 482 2,581 | 14, 162 6, 447 67, 904 

2,525 | 1,412 i6 514 | 1,110 | 17,249 8, 481 159, 086 

1,701 760 295 938 | 3,499 1,027 24, 809 

South Dakota. _. 1, 361 365 — 127 986 | 4,737; 1,171 | 34, 345 
Nebraska_ 2, 565 654 +15 | 262 | 1,900 | 6,872 2,431 | - 43, 931 
Kansas_...__. 2, 217 404 25 | 87 | 1,630 | 8,036 | : 49, 971 
South Atlantic..........| 24,530 | 8, 455 3,703 | 15,750 |106, 247 3, 6% 724, 447 
Delaware... . 653 336 | 139 310 | 2, 264 ¢ 9, 987 
Maryland _. 7 2,223 | 1,098 +3: 592 | 1,125 | 10, 165 7, 15% ‘ 96, 654 
District of Colum- 
ve ae 1, 208 945 { 281 263 5, 291 55: 29, 296 
Virginia e 4, 032 1, 456 977 2,480 | 15, 224 ¥, 0: i 72, 846 
West Virginia_______ 1, 892 493 2: 272 1,390 | 22,145 i, 185, 766 
North Carolina_____ 4, 935 2,412 931 2,519 | 17, 554 , BAL . 107, 325 
South Carolina___. 2, 531 342 f 140 | 2,175 | 8,921 5, 18¢ 60, 007 
a 5,856 | 1,373 371 | 4,475 | 18,940 , 545 101, 098 
Florida 1, 200 0 0 1,013 5, 743 756 61, 468 


East South Central..__.| 11,384 | 4,346 1,603 | 6,914 | 58,680 | 3: 392, 126 
704 


Kentucky._...____- 2, 218 95 1,460 | 15,388 3, 615 97,810 
Tennessee_.........| 2,482 O86 392 | 1,496 | 9,408 5, 35: 117, 968 








la 
Mississippi a ee 753 ! 467 | 2,980 | 14,412 : 47, 180 
West South Central__._| 35,545 | 27, 665 : 3,708 | 7,810 | 73, 502 5 7 366, 525 
Arkansas....._..___| 3,401 | 2,863 j 533 | 5,421 3, 385 56, 053 
2,449 | 1,551 896 | 16, 686 0: 89, 372 

4,454 | 3,276 : ff 1,178 | 6,997 3, 3: 32, 492 
25, 241 | 19,975 5, 203 | 44,398 | 22,316 188, 608 


11,524 | 5,451 5| % 6,035 | 33,057 | 12,305 183, 959 
1, 925 574 i6 1,347| 4,457| 1,193 30, 995 
1, 613 975 638 | 5,544| 1,758 11, 285 
1, 163 289 873 | 2,542 886 7, 502 
2,980 | 1,747 27 | 1,228| 9,090] 3,078 51, 996 

965 591 73| 2,390] 1,154 24, 955 
415 683 | 3,521 | 1,915 23, 307 
440 409 | 3,931 | 1,794 30, 410 
420 484 | 1,582 527 3, 509 

10, 404 10,047 | 71,480 | 36,971 7 | 468,004 

741 545 | 9,287 | 4,391 102, 547 
1, 549 1,044 | 10,066 | 5, 725 79, 959 
8, 114 3,609 | 8,458 | 52,127 | 26,855 285, 498 


78 186 892 835 é 3, 969 


Alabama__.___. nal 2, 948 1, 903 649 97 19, 472 , 129, 168 
] 



































; Includes 6,488 security-wage placements on work- relief projects. 
: Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
Does not include Alaska. 
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TaBLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, May 1938—Con: inued 
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1 Ineludes 678 public placements and 312 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
2 Adjusted for number of working days in onthe. 43 
3 Does not include Alaska. 
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TaBLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, May 1938 
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' Includes 764"security-wage placemen 
* Adjusted for con of working days 
(Does not include Alaska. 
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CAN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REPORTS BE USED 10 
MEASURE UNEMPLOYMENT?—PART 2! 


By E. D. HoLLanper and E. D. Vinocraporr, of the U. S. Employment Service 


The Active File as an Indicator of Changes in Unemployment 


THE active file of applicants seeking work through the offices of the 
United States Employment Service has, since 1934, contained every 
month from 4 million to more than 9 million job seekers, almost all of 
them unemployed. In spite of these large numbers, however, the actiye- 
file data will serve as a guide to the amount and character of unem- 
ployment only to the extent that the applicants are typical of the 
unemployed population and change with it, both in number and in 
composition. 

In their characteristics—notably age, race, industrial, and occupa- 
tional attachments—the applicants in the active file in November 
1937 were very similar to the respondents to the Unemployment 
Census taken in the same month. In fact, had there been no Unem- 
ployment Census, the composition of the active file would have given 
essentially the same description of the unemployed population, defined 
in broad categories and on a Nation-wide scale, as did the Census.’ 
But the active file, whatever its merits as a guide to the characteristics 
of the unemployed, has at all times contained only a fraction of the 
total number unemployed. In November 1937, for instance, this 
fraction was 53 percent of the number of respondents to the Unem- 
ployment Census, and only 38 percent of the number indicated by 
the sample enumerative check conducted by the Unemployment 
Census authorities. However, if this fraction were to remain rela- 
tively constant over a period of time, that is, if the active file should 
rise and fall about in concert with the volume of unemployment, then 
the file might well serve as an indicator of changes in the number of 
the unemployed, as well as in their characteristics. 

On the whole, this is what has happened during the past 4 years. 
Since 1934, the outstanding characteristic of the behavior of the 
active file has been the faithfulness with which it paralleled the genera! 
movement of standard indexes of unemployment, employment, and 
industrial production.’ However, the similarity has not been unin- 
terrupted. Since 1933, the Employment Service has served as the 
registration and placement agency, first for the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, then for the Works Progress Administration. More recently, 
the Service has assumed the task of registering, as applicants for work, 
all claimants for unemployment compensation. All three of these 
activities brought waves of registrants into the employment ollices, 





1 Part 1, which appeared in the June issue (p. 1456), described the similarity between applicants ‘0 the 
Employment Service and respondents to the Unemployment Census. 
2 For a detailed comparison, see Monthly Labor Review, June 1938: pp. 1458-1463. 


3 See U. S. Employment Service, Survey of Employment Service Information, February 1938, pp. 27°! 
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thus rapidly increasing the active file without any corresponding in- 
crease in unemployment; but in each case the result was an increase 
in the Employment Service coverage of the unemployed population 
and an improvement in the reliability of the active file data as a 
measure of unemployment. 

In addition to these rather violent fluctuations in coverage, the active 
file has been subject to sharp, short-time variations, which are known 
to have no direct relation to changes in employment. Most of these 
variations are caused by periodic intensive surveys of applications, 
for the purpose of canceling those that have lapsed into inactive status. 
Because these fluctuations are clearly due to Employment Service 
procedures, the cancelation peaks were smoothed and the file adjusted 
accordingly. Since the rise in the active file in 1935 was caused by 
the registration of relief eligibles preliminary to W. P. A. assignments 
(unemployment was, in general, declining at the time), the file was 
also adjusted for this increased coverage. The result—a ‘“‘corrected”’ 
file—merely minimizes the extraneous influences as far as possible. 

When this corrected file is compared to the index of industrial 
production of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
(chart 1), the general similarity is at once apparent. The production 
index was plotted inversely since, in general, the file declined as pro- 
duction rose and increased as production fell. Furthermore, because 
it has been observed that the file does not respond immediately to 
changes in production, a lag of 2 months was introduced (i. e., the 
index for September was plotted against the active file for November). 
Despite the applications in the file of agricultural and other workers 
whose employment is not directly related to industrial production, 
the two curves show general similarity of direction and movement. 
Especially after the influence of the W. P. A. mass registration disap- 
peared (about May 1936), the agreement is most pronounced. 

Chart 1 also shows the corrected active file and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates of nonagricultural employment (the latter plotted 
inversely). Again it may be noted that the two sets of data are not 
strictly comparable, since the file includes work seekers from agricul- 
ture; yet it is evident that the curves were under the same influences. 
The file declined as employment rose; the sharp break in employment 
which began in October 1937 was reflected by a rise of the file which 
began in the same month. The similarity of trend and direction of 
movement are considerable. The file does not reflect short-time 
changes but correctly shows the recent increase in unemployment. 

Chart 2 illustrates the relationship between the active file and 
several well-known estimates of unemployment (those of the American 
Federation of Labor and of the National Industrial Conference Board). 
The corrected active file in general paralleled the movements in the 


: . or a description of these adjustments, see Survey of Employment Service Information, February 1938. 
Dp. 2%, 
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estimates, although it was rather less sensitive to changes in |yot, 
directions. This sluggishness is especially evident in the recessioy 
months late in 1937. 

In addition to their national significance, the active file reports 
(uncorrected) for 10 States and 6 cities have been compared wit} 
corresponding indexes of employment or production.’ (Chart 3) 
Although the span of time is somewhat less than for the national data. 
in all but a few cases the agreement is very close. These experiments 
point to the possibility that active-file data may be made to serve 
as local indicators of unemployment, especially when the registratioy 
of all insured unemployed workers has expanded the coverave of 
employment offices and improved the reliability of the data. 


Influence of Unemployment and Unemployment Compensation 


When the C. W. A. and W. P. A. registrations swelled the active 
file of the employment offices, they affected all States simultaneously. 
This was not true, however, of unemployment compensation. |) 
addition to Wisconsin, in which benefits have been payable since 136, 
21 States and the District of Columbia began payments in January 
1938. Eight more States will introduce compensation during 1938, 
and the remaining 18 during 1939. 

The staggering of these dates has made it possible to isolate the 
influence of unemployment compensation on the active file from the 
influence of unemployment, by comparing the movements in the two 
groups of States. Such a comparison, of course, rests on the assump- 
tion that the two would have been essentially similar except for the 
influence of compensation. An inspection of the precompensation 
period, however, revealed that this was not the case, indicating other 
differences than those arising from benefit-payment procedures. In 
order to overcome this difficulty, two sample groups of States were 
chosen, one drawn from the States in which payments began in Janu- 
ary 1938 and one from the other States. Each of these samples was 
selected, not for its similarity to the total of benefit or nonbenelit 
States, but for the similarity of its working population to the working 
population of the Nation as a whole. Since the two samples were 
intended to be typical of the sex, race, age, industry, and occupation 





§ All States and cities for which indexes are published in the U. 8. Department of Commerce Survey 0! 
Current Business (Jan. 1936-May 1938), namely, Delaware, Illinois, lowa, Maryland, Massac/iusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin; Baltimore, Chicago, Milwaukee, New York 
City, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. 

¢ The samples were chosen by using a curve-fitting technique which indicated those States whose gail: 
fully occupied population in 1930 most nearly resembled in their characteristics the gainfully occupie:! popu 
lation of the United States. This was accomplished by solving the function: F=2(Y—kX)?* (designa!iug 
each State as X and the United States total as Y) in such a manner that the sum of squares in every 
was a minimum. After the first State was chosen, the same function was solved for each State plus the 
first; for additional States, this was repeated for each State plus those already chosen. The correlatio0 
coefficient between the distribution of the benefit-paying sample (Arizona, Louisiana, Maryland, {inne 
sota and Rhode Island, Utah) and that of the Nation was 0.993. In the case of the non-benefi!-payité 
sample, (Colorado, Delaware, Missouri and Nevada, Washington) the coefficient was 0.987. 
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of the Nation’s workers, they should be equally affected by une, 
ployment and their composite active files should move in concer 
until the introduction of benefit payments caused them to diverge 
After that time, they could be expected to indicate how the nationg| 
active file would have behaved, on the one hand, if no States had begy, 
payments in January 1938, and, on the other hand, if all States haq 
begun on that date. The two curves, corrected for irregularity 0 
cancelations (see above) are shown in chart 4. 


It is evident that whatever influences affected the data before Jp. 
cember 1937 affected them almost exactly alike. Presumably, thp 
extent of unemployment was the primary influence during this period, 
Beginning with the active file of December 31, the curve of the benefit. 


paying sample shot upward, indicating the rate at which registratioy 
of benefit claimants augmented the active file. The curve of the nop. 
benefit States also rose at the year end and has been rising since. 
This movement shows the response of the file (after the expiration of the 
several months’ lag previously noted) to the recession in production and 
employment. Itis quite clear that the similarity between the active file 
and other indicators of unemployment that characterized the period 
of recovery was equally characteristic of the recent recession months. 

The active file data from which the effects of unemployment com- 
pensation have been excluded were sluggish in their response to in- 
creases in unemployment, just as they were when unemployment was 
on the decline. On the other hand, the introduction of benefit pay- 
ments brought a sudden wave of registrants into the employment 
offices, so that the active file of the sample group of benefit-paying 
States rose in the early months of 1938 rather faster than the standard 
unemployment estimates (chart 4). As a matter of fact, the increase 
in the benefit-paying States was even more rapid than the curve 
indicates. The rush of claimants in January was so great that in some 
offices only partial registrations were accepted for a time, with the 
result that many unemployed workers who filed claims in January were 
not recorded in the active file until February.’ If this were taken into 
account the effect would be still further to steepen the slope of the 
January segment of the curve. This sharp rise is analogous to the 
W. P. A. rise at the end of 1935, in that it indicates a broadening of 
the coverage of the file, in addition to the increase in unemployment. 
This movement probably extended somewhat into February and 
March also, but in April and May ® the curve began to parallel rather 
more closely the unemployment estimates. The active file of the 
nonbenefit sample, being somewhat less sensitive, was still rising a! 
the end of May, even though the estimates had leveled off. 

The behavior of the active file of the benefit-paying sample States 
confirms the logical assumption that the participation of the Service 


? The number of original claims received during January in the six sample benefit-paying States wa 


tually a little more than twice as great as the total applications (new and renewed) received durin’ the 
month. 


§ The May data were not available for inclusion on the chart. 
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the unemployment-compensation program will have two principal 
ont Pepettects (1) Immediately to broaden the segment of the unemployed 
te »opulation covered by the active file; and (2) to increase the sensitiv- 
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ON THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVE FILE’ 
Estimates of unemployment compared to the United States Employment Service Active file and the fiies of 


two sample groups of states selected to show how the active file would have moved: 





variations in cancellations. 








Note 1: United States Employment Service datacorrected for Note 2: Samples coincide through October 1937. 


1. If all states had begun benefit payments in Jan- 
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y of the file to fluctuations in the volume of unemployment. From 
ow on, this sample should provide a reasonably accurate record of the 
nemployment situation until the universal introduction of compensa- 
swag. 2 1939 makes it possible to use the total national active file data 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 





POPP OOS, 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR MAY 1938 


INDUSTRIAL and business employment declined in May, due largely 
to a further curtailment of forces in factories, mines, and railroads, an( 
to seasonal reductions in retail and wholesale trade. 

About 300,000 workers in private industry and on regular goverp. 


mental jobs, exclusive of W. P. A. and other State and Federal emer. 
gency projects, were laid off between April and May. Usually an ip. 
crease of about 200,000 in nonagricultural employment as a whole may 


be expected at this time of year. 

In manufacturing, a greater-than-seasonal reduction of 2.8 percent 
in employment affected 180,000 workers, while a 2.1 percent pay-roll 
reduction represented a cut of about $3,100,000 in weekly wage dis- 
bursements. Since May 1937, when operations were at a high level, 
there has been a decline of nearly one-fourth in factory employment 
and of more than one-third in factory pay rolls. Declines in manv- 
facturing employment from April to May were quite general.  Sixty- 


seven of the 89 manufacturing industries that regularly report to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reduced their working forces, many of them 
because of seasonal slackening in activity. Among the nondurable 
goods industries, manufacturers of wearing apparel, cotton goods, 
knit goods, and shoes reported large cuts in factory forces. [mploy- 


ment increased in food and tobacco manufacturing. The heavy in- 
dustries reported continued curtailment, particularly in the manv- 
facture of automobiles, steel, and machinery. Employment was better 
sustained in the manufacture of building materials and in shipbuilding 
than in most other heavy industries. 

As compared with May of 1937, the nondurable goods industries 
showed an employment decline of 17 percent and the durable goods 
industries a decline of 32 percent. 

Other basic industries in which working forces were reduced in 
May include class I railroads, which laid off 8,000 men, this being the 
tenth consecutive monthly reduction of forces; bituminous mines, 
which laid off 17,500 workers in a greater-than-seasonal curtailment 
of operations; anthracite mines; and metal mines. There was a sharp 
decline in number of employees in retail and wholesale trade, due 10 
part to seasonal reductions following expansion for the Easter trade. 
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; is estimated that nearly 175,000 workers in retail stores and 20,000 
wholesale firms were laid off during the month. 

The principal increases in employment were in building construction 
xd in quarries, where gains were somewhat smaller than usual. 
There were small increases in forces of telephone and telegraph 
ompanies, laundries, hotels, and insurance offices. 

All parts of the country reported reduced employment in the indus- 
ries surveyed monthly by the Bureau, with the principal exception 
f certain New England States, in which increases accompanied ex- 
Handed activity in cotton and woolen mills. Several of the larger 

dustrial States, including Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, 
llinois, and Ohio, reported employment reductions ranging from 3 to 
5 percent, principally in the heavy industries, in the manufacture 
of clothing, in coal mining, and in retail and wholesale trade. 

In the executive, judicial, and legislative services of the Federal 

overnment employment increased in May compared with April, 
wd in the military service a decrease was reported. The continued 
lecrease in industrial employment in May was accompanied by 
marked expansion in the number of persons working on most of the 
programs financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. The 
most marked gains in employment occurred on Federal projects 
mder The Works Program, on projects financed from regular Federal 
ppropriations, and on P. W. A. projects. 
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Industrial and Business Employment 






Declines in employment were shown by 67 of the 89 manufacturing 
ndustries and by 10 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed 
nonthly by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Declines of 2.8 percent in the employment of factory wage earners 
nd 2.1 percent in their pay rolls from April to May continued the 
harp downward movement which has proceeded almost without 
terruption since August 1937. These declines brought the level of 
ctory employment to 77.4 percent of the 1923-25 average, and of 
actory pay rolls to 69.2 percent of the average. About the same 
umber of wage earners were employed as in the latter months of 1933, 
hile pay rolls were at the relatively higher level of the summer of 
935. 

Among the important durable goods industries in which employ- 
hent was reduced in May were automobiles (6.0 percent), agricultural 
plements (5.2 percent), machine tools (4.7 percent), electrical 
achinery (4.4 percent), foundries and machine shops (3.1 percent), 
last furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills (2.7 percent), and furni- 
ure (2.4 percent). Among the important nondurable goods industries 
howing declines, largely seasonal, were men’s clothing (15.9 percent), 
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boots and shoes (7.5 percent), women’s clothing (7.3 percen;). knit 
goods (4.1 percent), and cotton goods (2.8 percent). 
Seasonal gains in employment were reported by a small group of 


industries. The more important of these increases were in cane Sugar 
refining (14.1 percent), and in the manufacture of ice cream (13; 
percent), woolen and worsted goods (11.1 percent), beverages (3) 
percent), brick (3.0 percent), cement (2.7 percent), steam- and hot. 


water heating apparatus (2.3 percent), and plumbers’ supplies (|. 
percent). ‘The increase in cane sugar refining followed the settlemey; 
of a labor dispute. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries, the largest’ numbers of 
workers were released from jobs in retail and wholesale stores, gy, 
coal and metal mines. All important wholesale lines except food an 
petroleum and petroleum products showed employment declines. | 
major lines of retail trade except lumber also had fewer employees 
than in April. Oil wells, electric railroads, light and power firms 
and brokerage firms also employed fewer workers. Dyeing ayn 
cleaning establishments showed a contraseasonal employment decline 

Employment in the private building construction industry increased 
by 3.4 percent from April to May, this being considerably lower thay 
the gains in May of the preceding 5 years. All parts of the country, 
except the East South Central region, participated in the employment 
expansion. 

A gain of 4.6 percent in quarrying employment was somewhat less 
than seasonal, and smaller increases were reported by laundries, hotels, 
telephone and telegraph firms, and insurance offices. 

Class I railroads employed 892,874 workers exclusive of executives, 
officials, and staff assistants, according to a preliminary tabulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This was 0.9 percent, or 
8,371 workers, lower than the number employed in April. May pay 
rolls for railroads were not available when this report was prepared. 
For April they amounted to $133,821,127 as against $141,847,183 for 
March, a decrease of 5.7 percent. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week in May 
by factory wage earners were 34.4, a gain of 0.7 percent since Apri. 
The average hourly earnings of these workers (65.0 cents) were ().3 


percent lower than in April, but average weekly earnings ($22.17)§ 


were 0.7 percent higher. 

Gains in average hours worked per week were reported by § of the 
14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data are available, 
and increased average hourly earnings were shown by 10. Average 
weekly earnings were higher in 8 of the 16 nonmanufacturing ind ustries 
covered. 

Previous to January 1938, the wording of the definition on the 
schedules for public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, and 
brokerage and insurance firms called for the inclusion of higher-salarie, 
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employees such as corporation officers, executives, and others whose 
duties are mainly supervisory. These employees have, for the most 
part, always been excluded from employment reports for other indus- 
tries, and beginning with January it was requested that they be omit- 
ted also from the industries named above. For this reason, the 
average hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average 
weekly earnings for these industries are not comparable with the figures 
appearing in issues of this report dated earlier than April 1938 except 
for the January figures appearing in the March issue. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings in 
May 1938 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with percentage 
changes over the month ana year intervals except in the few industries 
for which data are not available, are presented in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, May 1938 (Preliminary Figures) 
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Coal mining: 100) 100) | 
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' Revised indexes; adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures. 

— any 5 source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

ava : 

‘Indexes adjusted to 1935 Census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
ssue of the pamphlet Employment and Pay Rolls. 

* Average week earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review dated poe Aa than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as 
— exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly super- 


* Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Nearly 116,000 persons were working on P. W. A. projects durine 
the month ending May 15, 1938, an increase of 12,000 compared 
with the preceding period. This expansion was evident in all parts 
of the program, but was most marked on projects financed from FE. R 
A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Approximately 25,000 men were at 
work on Federal and non-Federal projects financed from N. I. Rk. 4 
funds and 91,000 on projects financed from E. R. A. A. funds. Pay. 
roll disbursements for all P. W. A. projects totaled $9,204,000. 

Marked increases in employment on public road constructioy 
projects, which usually occur at this season, raised the number working 
on construction projects financed by regular Federal appropriations 
in May to the highest level (203,000) reached since November 1937. 
The increase in employment amounted to 29,000 over April. Gains 
in employment were reported for all types of projects with the excep- 
tion of Rural Electrification Administration projects; dredging, dikes, 
and revetments; and miscellaneous projects. Pay rolls for the month 
totaled $19,763,000, an increase of $2,241,000 compared with April. 

The maximum number of wage earners employed during any | week 
of the period from mid-April to mid-May on projects financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 3,000. Compared with the 
preceding month, this was a drop of 160 workers. Decreases in em- 
ployment were registered on all types of projects. Pay-roll dishurse- 
ments amounting to $460,000 were $32,000 less than the amount re- 
ported for the preceding period. 

During the month The Works Program expanded to the point 
where the employment, exclusive of Student Aid, amounted to 
3,102,000. Approximately 2,679,000 persons were at work in May 
on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration, a gain of 
97,000 compared with April. More than 251,000 were at work on 
Federal projects under The Works Program and 172,000 on work 
projects of the National Youth Administration. May data for 
Student Aid projects will not be available until next month. In 
April 333,000 were employed on Student Aid projects. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements for The Works Program, exclusive of Student Aid, amounted 
to $153,453,000 an increase of $10,235,000 over the preceding month. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government, the executive, 
judicial, and legislative services reported increases in the number work- 
ing, and the military service a decrease. Of the 810,000 employees in 
the executive service in May, 115,000 were working in the District of 
Columbia and 726,009 outside the District. Force-account employees 
(employees who are on the Federal pay roll and are engaged on con- 
struction projects) were 7.6 percent of the total number of employees 
in the executive service. The most marked increases in employment 
occurred in the War Department, the Department of Agriculture, and 
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the Department of the Interior. The Social Security Board was among 
the agencies reporting decreases in employment. 

Since October 1937 the number of workers in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps has been decreasing. A small decline of 2,000 in May re- 
duced the number working to 306,000. The decrease occurred in 
enrolled personnel and reserve officers, the number working in all other 
sroups inereasing slightly or remaining virtually the same. Of the 
total number in camps, 262,000 were enrollees, 5,000 reserve officers, 
300 nurses, 1,500 educational advisers, and 37,000 supervisory and 
technical employees. Monthly pay rolls for all groups of workers 
totaled $14,238,000. 

As the result of seasonal influences, employment on State road 
projects in May was 174,000, an increase of 28,000 compared with 
April. Of the total number working in May, 156,000 were engaged on 
maintenance projects and 18,000 on new road construction. For both 
types of work, pay rolls for the month amounted to $11,387,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for April 
and May is given in table 2. 




















TABLE 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, May 1938 ! 
(Preliminary Figures) 











































. Employment Per- | Pay rolls Per- 
~ cent- _| cent- 
Class age | age 
May April | change May April change 
Federal services: 
ee ne  naiomwan 840, 742 | 3 827, 240 +1.6 | $124, 951, 733 |3$123, 918, 903 +0.8 
EPS ee rditaldol 2, 143 2,117 +1.2 516, 115 508, 922 +1.4 
aa 5, 220 5, 172 +.9 1, 206, 474 1, 202, 032 +.4 
ee kc. ida daieee 329, 256 | 330,445 —.4 25, 059, 048 25, 391, 702 —1.3 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A.4.._.........| 115,710 | 104,134 | +11.1 9, 204, 258 8, 186,478 | +12.4 
Financed by R. F. C.®_........... 3, 032 3, 192 —5.0 459, 501 491,828 | —6.6 
Financed by regular Federal ap- 
NS RR Sie 202,845 | 173,585 | +16.9 19, 763, 004 17, 522, 503 +12.8 
Federal projects under The Works 
ee a 251, 115 188, 674 | +33.1 12, 608, 884 9, 124, 787 +38. 2 
Projects operated by W. P. A_________|2, 678, 702 |2, 581, 334 +3.8 137, 876, 630 131, 332, 016 +5. 0 
National Youth Administration: ° 
SL 172, 134 158,082 | 48.9 2, 967, 134 2. 760, 533 +7.5 
: i aa IE (®) | Sees (8) rk. | a 
Civilian Conservation Corps..........| 306,141 | 307,945 —.6 14, 237, 636 14, 363, 254 —.9 




























' Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 
? Includes force-account and supervi and technical employees shown under other classifications to 
the extent of 102,793 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $12,803,713 for May and 99,999 employees and 
ft —e of $12,381,158 for April. 

v 


‘ Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds are included. 
These data are not shown under The Works Program. Includes 91,206 wage earners and $7,131,788 pay roll 
for May; 81,502 wage earners and $6,093,369 pay roll for April covering P. W. A. projects financed from 
E.R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. ' 

* Includes 80 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $6,759 for May and 87 employees ‘and pay-roll dis- 
iments ot Lo or April on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

Ot avallia ° 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR APRIL 1938 


Industrial and Business Employment 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as g 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This vives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of April, insofar as industrial and business employment is 
concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthky Labor 
Review. 

Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 
the following groups: 89 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufac- 
turing industries, including private building construction; and class | 
steam railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups— 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in virtually all industries the 
samples are large enough to be entirely representative. The figures 
on class I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and are presented in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


The indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in April 1938 are 
shown in table 1. Percentage changes from March 1938 and April 
1937 are also given. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manu- 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base used in 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100. In 
April 1938 reports were received from 25,750 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 3,893,923 workers, whose weekly earnings were 
$86,772,555. The employment reports received from these establish- 
ments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent 
of the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, «1( 
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insurance relate to all employees, except corporation officers, execu- 
tives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. For 
crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field 
force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

Average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by dividing 
the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the total 
number of full- and part-time employees reported. As all reporting 
establishments do not supply man-hour data, average hours worked 
per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on data 
supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and com- 
position of the reporting sample varies slightly from month to month 
and therefore the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, 
and average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are not strictly com- 
parable from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to 
be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the 
general movements of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
The changes from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are 
based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months. 
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176 Monthly Labor Review—July 1938 
TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATEs 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geographic 
divisions, in March and April 1938, is shown in table 2 for all groups 
combined, and for all manufacturing industries combined based oy 
data supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage changes 
shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries 
included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total have not 
been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
89 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building 
contruction), and seasonal hotels. 


TaBLE 2.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
March and April 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[ Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations} ° 






































Total—all groups Manufacturing 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Geographic divi- | Num-|Number| cent- ony cent- | Num-|Number| cent- ee cent: 
sion and State ; berof| on pay | age on” age | berof| onpay| age | ° nd age 
estab-| roll |ehange} (1 yoo,) [change estab-| roll jchange| ¢, week) |chane 
lish- | April | from | ‘"." 0%)? | from | lish- | April | from | “°C | from 
ments| 1938 |March 1538 March] ments| 1938 | March ge March 
1938 1938 1938 fe 1938 
Dollars Dollars 
New England_-_.__. 13,697; 785,410) —0.9/16,913,818} —3.4] 3,616) 524,284) -—3.1/10,446,884 -658 
es: 808 48,105; —7.1 951,362) —7.2) 290 38,171) -—9.3 716,581, —9.5 
New Hamp- 

I, annceiso wate 619 33,974, —2.4 656,522) --5. 204 26,976; —3.7 494,115) —7.5 
Vermont-_------ 463 14, 436 —.5 312,496; —L. 150 8,320} —2.6 172,604, —3.8 
Massachusetts _| ! 8,136) 431, 811 +. 4) 9,749,701; —1. 1,791| 248,248) —2.5) 5,061, 525 7 
Rhode Island._]| 1, 243 77, 806 —.9| 1,567,644) —3. 429 58,845) —2.6) 1, 107, 385 6.2 
Connecticut....| 2,428} 179,278} —1.8) 3,676,093) —7. 752| 148,724; —2.5) 2,894,671, —9.5 

Middle Atlantic. ___] 32, 579|1, 987, 677 —. 9/49, 828,877) —2.8] 5,462)1,076,507| —2.3/25, 586,366 -—4.1 
New York--.-- 21,046; 902,985 +. 1/24, 588,840; —1.3] 22,319| 397,074; —2.3\10, 268, 408 - 
New Jersey....| 4,254) 319,715) —1.0) 7,920,653) —2. 3844) 228,840| —1.8) 5,571,608 
Pennsylvania..| 7,279) 764,977) —1.9/17,319,384) —5. 2,299| 450,593\ 4 —1.9) 9,746,355 * —5.2 

East North Central | 25, 429)1,907,080| —2.0/46,916,625) —1. 8, 636/ 1, 388,646) —3$.7/34,056,684, —2.5 

_ RSE 7,501} 522,867) —1.4/12,111,237) —2. 2,560) 373,668) —3.0) 8,628,200) —35.4 
Indiana.....--- 856, 228,529) —#. 4) 5,149,570) —1. 1,047| 175,669| —4.38| 3,986,136 -29 
SE atecakbed 56,763| 563,252) —1.1\14,269,009| —8. 2,488| $874,124) —2.5| 9,269,376 —95.4 
Michigan... 3,911) 367,256; —B5. 0) 9,990, 936 = 1,001| $11,114; —6.38) 8, 474, 921 -.4 
Wisconsin_.__-- $4,398| 225,176 —.5| 5,395, 878| —1.8171,545| 154,171) 4 —1. 4) 8,698,051 ‘—2.8 

West North Central_| 12,058; 420,790 —. 1) 9,888, 131 —.8| 2,670; 207,480) ~—2.1) 4,915,185 -—2¢ 
Minnesota.....| 2,534) 103,802 +. 1) 2, 599, 237 - 660 48,323) —3 2) 1,242,224 -29 
| es 1, 747 , 784 —. 2] 1,380, 685 _ 423 33, 769; —1.8 812, 523 —2.8 
Missouri----.--- 2,980) 161,203} —1.2| 3,676,557) —1. 878| 87,577) —2.8) 1,889,608 —s." 
North Dakota_. 441 4,195) +1.8 102, 372) +1. 55 612) +3.6 17,103; +4 0 
South Dakota-- 443 7,658) +2.4 191, 698 +. 38 2,293; —1.2 §3, 720, —1.3 
Nebraska... .- 1, 435 29,382; +2.1 652,655) +2. 155 9, 429 +.7 236, 206 +2.6 
Kansas_........ 82,478 6&4,766\%+2.8) 1,284,927) 4—. 461 26, 477 +.7| 668,801; +.! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLE 2.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
March and April 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
: cooperating State organizations] 





—_—__ 


Total—all groups Manufacturing 





Per- 


Per- Per- Per- 
Geographie divi- | Num-|Number | cent- 


of pa cent- | Num-|Number! cent- Amount cent- 
sion and State her of | on pay | age fe age | berof| on pay | age age 
estab- roll jchange (1 week) change] estab- roll jchange sank) change 
lish- April from April from | lish- April from from 
ments 1938 | March 1938 March] ments 1938 |March ; March 
1938 ’ 1938 1938 = 1938 


Amount 








Dollars Dollars | 
14, 717, 442 " 2,937) 542, 597 8) 8, 960, 137) 
309, 983 3. 2 85 9, 481 9 29%,7 


South Atlantic 819, 177 
Delaware 13, 435 
128, 807 


38, 695 
112, 184 
West Virginia. 3| 135, 263 
North Carolina 160, 017 
South Carolina 76, 272 
105, 569 
FigvGllis.s0-.<-. 48, 935 


East South Central _. 278, 664 

Kentucky... --- 79, 310 
94, 140 
85, 919 
19, 295 


234, 277 
29,778 
54, 096 
42, 439 

107, 969 


119, 411 





2,891,976  —. 28| 87, 353 1, 894, 507| 


989, 803 37| 3,307 3) 111,332! 
2, 021, 267 3. 470| 76,379 4) 1, 342, 655) 
2, 785, 974 . 259| 49, 222 .7| 1,079, 623) 
2, 315, 190 3. 651} 145, 155 6) 2, 068, 038) 
1, 007, 334 3.8 212) 68, 785 = 871, 011) 
1, 534, 232 q 386| 80,570 1] 1,023, 294! 

861, 683 " 209} 22,345 . 356, 4 
4, 719, 961 1,088} 162, 000 9} 2, 648, 977) 
1, 411, 851 5 304) 30,917 ; 588, 045 
1, 561, 052 : 334; 66,100 . 4) 1,064, 928) 
1, 459, 394 3.8 299) 52,999 3. 833, 940 

287, 664 3. 101} 11,984 .f 162, 064 


5, 278, 983 1,400; 110,382 . 3} 2, 369, 988 

509, 764 293| 17, 886 ‘ 288, 335 
1, 057, 187 251 30, 119 ' 551, 995 
1, 043, 938 145 11, 371 , 265, 812 
2, 668, 094 711} 61,006 .4| 1, 263, 846 


2, 976, 178 
479, 646 
248, 003 
223, 372 
937, 930 
138, 716 
377, 454 
483, 943 

87,114 


12, 059, 236 
2, 284, 108 
1, 200, 792 
8, 574, 336 
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588! $2,648 .5| 808,442) —1. 
86) 4,423} +3.3| 115,176) —1. 
56 2, 616 .5| 62,174] +10. 
42 1, 605 . 6 52,797} —1 
189} 12,798} ~—1.0} 310,867) —6 
32 1,020! +5. 18, 285) +33. 
41 2,786} —2. 66, 506) —1. 
124 6,622} +2. 160,015) +1. 
18 778) +41. 22,622) +4. 


2,598; 222,129) +.8) 5,974,398) +1. 
564; 46,934) —2.5) 1,182,002) —3. 
315; 26,837; +1.0) 659,017) —1 

1, om 148,358) +1. 9) 4, 183,379) +3. 

| | 


9, 738 
8, 689 
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'Ineludes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 

? Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power 

+ Includes laundries. 

‘ Weighted percentage change. 

‘Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 

* Includes construction but not public works. 

' Does not include logging. 

‘Wee financial oe ey na en et rey De and restaurants. 

elg percentage change including m labor. 

Less than Mo of 1 nt. 

"' Includes automobile dealers and es, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 

" Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in March and April 
1938 is made in table 5 for 13 metropolitan areas which had a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but having 
a population of 100,000 or over are not included as data concerning 
them are tabulated separately and are available on request. Foot- 
notes to the table indicate which cities are excluded. The figures 
represent reports from cooperating establishments and cover both 
full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing industries presented in table 3 with the exception of building 
construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 


Taste 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments, 
March and April 1938, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 


























r Percentage} Amount of | Percentage 
Number of} Number > pans ee ee 
Metropolitan area establish- on pay — pay = a | 7 — 
ments roll, April rom wee )s pean 
March April | Mar 
ce nacoeetiin 14, 916 599, 309 (2) $15, 787, 850 | = 1 
aie 4, 446 27, 924 —1.3 | 11, 475, 567 7 
SEE SS ee ree re 1, 991 191, 576 —13 4, 883, 999 | —3,3 
RE A EE pee eee 1, 715 223, 860 —4.3 6, 627, 047 L.6 
5 aduineene baa 2, 967 151, 039 +.8 4, 277, 379 8 
ST hi tikes ponwtnenesd shnbnawiiins 1, 788 117, 465 —.4 2, 866, 927 | 
RE a Peet 1, 564 121, 364 —2.2 2, 859, 196 | 
i aca RS eR A let Sa 1, 217 102, 346 +1.3 2, 321, 212 | (2 
EERE Sad SO ae 1, 496 100, 806 +1.5 2, 671, 586 +. | 
RSE PS Gas SE LIE ED 1, 054 166, 174 —3.3 3, 906, 895 —2.9 
SEE ES uegen 1, 698 82, 004 —1.1 2, 412, 072 | 
DE intitiadibarscakecwcastinnscccsiibs 877 57, 175 +2.5 1, 465, 294 | 
ST ee eee 1, 146 06, 702 —1.5 2, 473, 556 | 





1 Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J.; nor Yonkers, N. Y 
2 Less than Mo of ‘a. 

3 Does net include Gary, Ind. 

4 Lioes nvt include Camden, N. J. 

§ Tce uot include Long Beach, Calif. 

6 Figures relate to city of Boston only. 

T Does not include Oakland, Calif. 





Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN PRIN- 
CIPAL CITIES, MAY 1938? 


THERE was an increase of 4.2 percent in the value of permits issued 
for new residential buildings in May in 2,137 identical cities for which 
reports were received in April and May. In contrast with the increase 
in residential permit valuation, there was a decrease of 33.7 percent 
in the value of new nonresidential construction and of 13.1 percent in 
the value of additions, alterations, and repairs. For all classes of 
construction a decrease of 12.2 percent was shown in May. 

When compared with May 1937, the value of permits issued in 
May 1938 for all classes of construction in 1,633 cities reporting in 
May of both years dropped 20.6 percent. The most marked decrease 
(36.8 percent) occurred in new nonresidential construction. Addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs declined 21.0 percent, and new residential 
construction registered the smallest decrease, a drop of 9.5 percent. 
While there was a decrease in permit valuations of new residential 
buildings when May 1938 was compared with May 1937, there was 
actually an increase of 1.4 percent in the number of family-dwelling 
units to be provided, indicating that attempts were being made to 
meet the demand for lower-cost housing. 


Comparison of May 1938 with April 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,137 identical cities in 
April and May 1938 is given in table 1. 


Tasie 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,137 
Identical Cities, April and May 1938 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Class of construction - | Per- Per- 
May April cent- a pe : , cent- 
1938 1938 age May 1938 April 1938 age 

change change 





All construction 62, 330 61, 271 | +1.7 | $120, 466,345 | $137, 132,108 | —12.2 














New residential 14, 155 12,663 | +118 63, 663, 231 61, 095, 263 +4, 2 
New nonresidential 10, 828 10, 953 | —1.1 29, 916, 943 45,101,521 | —33.7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs___- 37, 347 37, 655 | —.8 | 26, 886, 171 30, 935,324 | —13.1 

















'! More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “Building Construction, May 1938,’”’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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Table 2 
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Comparison of May 1938 with May 1937 





presents a summary of the number of buildings and valve 


of permits issued in 1,633 identical cities in May 1938 compared wit) 
the corresponding month of 1937. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 1,633 
Identical Cities, May 1937 and May 1938 








Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Class of construction Per- 
May 1938)May 1937| centage] May 1938 May 1937 | ce 
change ; 

Al compteusiiom. .. ...<.-.6-.<6<scscsu2 61, 096 66, 838 —8.6 | $117, 967, 324 $148, 583, 458 | 
New residential.____ 13,692 | 13,200; +37] 62,115,801 | 68, 624, 425 | 
New nonresidential. _- 10, 539 12,051 | —12.5 29, 255, 718 46, 305, 253 | 
Additions, alterations, and repairs - 36, 865 41, 587 —11.4 26, 505, 805 33, 653, 780 






























Per- 
nlage 


chat ( 





A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and thie 


number of families provided for in new dwellings in 


2,137 identical 


cities having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 3 for 
May compared with April 1938. 


Tas_ie 3.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families ]’ro- 


vided for in 2 


,137 Identical Cities, April and May 1938 











Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of families prov 
dwellings for in new dwelling 
Type of dwelling ] ™~ Per- = od, 2. lg al 
May 1938 April 1938 | centage a april ce 
change ’ = c 
PI icdaencnvanecoaensd $63, 251,281 | $60,557,889 | +4.4 17, 103 _16, 354 | 
I Ss fee an _..| 88,071,712 | 46,828,127 | 413.3] 13,267] 11,788 
I 255, 6 teaidatellsin agile Taine tintpaes 2, 809, 400 2, 849, 261 —1.4 1, 039 1, 137 
Ee at ope A Se 7, 370, 169 10, 880, 501 | —32.3 2, 797 3, 429 
































vi led 
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1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Table 4 shows a comparison of the value of permits issued for house- 


—? 8.5 Ore eet OOS Mee cme Oe 


keeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in new 
dwellings in 1,633 identical cities with a population of 2,500 and over 
in May 1938 with the corresponding month of the preceding year. 


TABLE 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 1’ro- 
vided for in 1,633 Identical Cities, May 1937 and May 1938 





























reent 
age 
lange 
H 
4 5 
4 


—10 


Permit valuation of housekeeping Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 
Type of dwelling Percent- ¥ bg 4 Pe 
May 1938 May 1937 age May 1938 | May 1937 
change cl 
Sg RS Fe aR Soe! $61, 714, 351 $66, 975, 400 —7.9 16, 601 16, 37 
EEE LER FU SEE e , 5i, 656, 982 5A, 261, 716 —4.8 12, 831 f 12, 249 
LT RE eee Steer 2 ee 2, 726, 300 2, 969, 456 —8.2 1, 003 1, 042 
II Sis ctw sssibnin ciendiian 7, 331, 069 9, 744, 228 —24.8 2, 767 3, 088 














1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 





Building Operations 
Analysis by Size of City, May 1938 


Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in May 1938 compared with April 1938 and May 1937, by size of city 
and by class of construction. 


Taste 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, by Size of City, May 1938 





Total construction New residential buildings 








low Percentage Percentage 

Mf | Number 
Size of city o> oye change from— change from- 
of cities | permit valu- Permit valu- 
ation, May |—— . . a 
1938 Apri May 1938 April | May 
1938 1937 


Total, all reporting cities_____- $120, 466, 345 20. $63, 663, 231 


500,000 and over ‘ 36, 485, 959 ~25. § 18, 744, 743 : 
100,000 and under 500,000 29, 014, 128 : 3. 13, 926, 436 j 
50,000 and under 100,000___- ¢ 11, 790, 660 .! -32. ! 5, 886, 764 
25,000 and under 50,000 ini ‘ 12, 133, 372 La 3. { 6, 315, 618 
10,000 and under 25,000_______. 3 15, 996, 288 5. ‘ 9, 247, 626 
5,000 and under 10,000___ ; 7, 908, 320 +8. 26. 4, 958, 693 
2,500 and under 5,000___. ; 46: 4, 638, 597 ~42. 35. 3, 035, 921 
1,000 and under 2,500._...._____ 2, 499, 021 3. 1, 547, 430 





— en ee © 

















: , “ae Additions, alterations, and 
onresic t gs “9 . ”s 
nonresidential buildings repairs 





Population 
: : Percentage Percentage : 
s ” ns 
ize of Pity E change from— : change from a of 
Permit val- Permit val- a 
uation, Maye. uation, Masi 
oy oY 
1938 April May 1938 April 
1938 1937 1938 | 





Total, all reporting cities. ‘ $29, 916, 045 33. i—36.8 | $26,886,171 | —13. : 60, 478, 451 


500,000 and over | §, 246,449 : 53. { 9, 494, 767 —9. , 21, 449, 853 
100,000 and under 500,000. - 7, 668, 676 ¢ “7 7, 419, 016 +-8. ; ‘ 15, 017, 880 
50,000 and under 100,000... __- 3, 505, 543 58. 54. 2, 398,353 | —48. 28: ¢ 6, 499, 274 
25,000 and under 50,000 & 2, 981, 401 25. 8. 2, 836,353 | —I11.: ‘ 5, 725, 516 
10,000 and under 25,000_______ ‘ 4, 052, 792 3. 23. ! 2, 695,870 | —25. ‘ 6, 623, 973 
5,000 and under 10,000 1, 784, 453 29. ; 1, 165, 174 —8. 24. : 2, 701, 735 
2,500 and under 5,000 1, 016, 404 5. § 53. 586,272 | —1.! 26. 1, 653, 587 
1,000 and under 2,500 661, 225 5 tee 290,366 | —9. oe tad 806, 633 





























! Based on 1,633 reporting cities. 


The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,137 identical 
cities reporting for April and May 1938, together with the number of 
family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size of city, is 
given in table 6. 
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TABLE 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families P;,, 
vided for in 2,137 Identical Cities, by Size of City, April and May 1938 





Permit valuation of house- 


keeping dwellings Number of families provided for in— 





: l-family | 2-family | Mult 
| Per- All types dwellings |dwellings !|, {mils 
| | cent- |dwellin 
May 1938 | April 1938| age . eae 
| | change 
May | April} May | April} May|April) Mav Apri! 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | | 


Size of city 


| 
| | 





| 


ba } | 
Total, all reporting cities_|$63, 25 . 4]17, 103) 16, 354) 13, 26711, 788) 1, 039} 1, 137) 2, 797/3 


2,578) 254) 287) 950 
100,000 and under 500,000_| 13, 913, 136) 12, 605, 786) .4] 4,121 8, 523) 2, 650} 2,622} 287) 270.1, 184 


— a ———_—— —_—— ——— | ——— — } 
500,000 and over 18, 654, 743) 18,387,958] +1. 5] 4,535] 4,578) 3, 331| 2 
? 

50,000 and under 100,000..| 5,871, 264) 5, 71, 383 -9| 1, 553] 1, 629] 1, 269] 1,142) 137} 197] * 147 
2 





25,000 and under 50,000..| 6,285,618) 6, 204,094) +1.3] 1, 731| 1,697] 1,421 1,177 | 105} 212 
10,000 and under 25,000.-| 9, 156,826] 8,510,912) +-7.6] 2,439] 2,343] 2,236) 2.031 | 146) 99 
5,000 and under 10,000.._| 4,821,293] 4, 487, 264 7.4] 1,333] 1,256] 1,136| 1,092; 62| 64) 135 
2,500 and under 5,000....| 3,011,471) 3,071, 354 9| 'ss9| ‘880| |788| | 746 42} 40 
1,000 and under 2,500. --| 1, 836, 930 1, 529, 138| 5] 502) 448; 436) 400; 36] 26; 30 








1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 5 Months, 1937 and 1938 


Cumulative totals for the first 5 months of 1938 compared with the 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 7. The data 
are based on reports received from cities having a population of 2,500 
and over. 


TaBLe 7.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 5 Months of 1937 and of 
1938, by Class of Construction 





| Permit valuation of building construction, first 
5 months of— 





" Class of construction Primate ———— 
| 


| Percentage 
1938 1937 | change 





———— — — 


All construction : $644, 630, 016 725, 543, 618 


New residential............................-..--.-------| 306,850,464 | 350,011,721 | 
New nonresidential a 206, 172, 601 221, 421, 300 | 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 131, 606, 951 154, 110, 597 | 























Table 8 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popula- 
tion of 2,500 and over for the first 5 months of 1937 and 1938. 
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Tvpie 8.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families Pro- 
vided for, First 5 Months of 1937 and of 1938, by Type of Dwelling 





Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for 


Type of dwelling First 5 months of— Per- First 5 months of | po, 
—— centage} ——____ | centage 

| change | change 
1938 1937 1938 x 








All types---- $304, 967,732 | $345,114,959 | —11.6 | 86,063 86,403) —0.4 











a 190, 345,749 | 247,456,929 | 23.1] 48,522 | 55,207 | —12.1 
family 1. | -.-------| 18,152,159} 14,946,731 | -120] 5,116| 5,263| 28 
Multifamily #------ G 101, 469,824 | 82,711,209 | +227] 32,425 | 25,933 | +25.0 














| Includes 1- and 2-farrily dwellings with stores. 
2 Imeludes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued April and May 1938 is 
based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,137 
identical cities having a population of 1,000 and over. The data for 
May 1937 and 1938 are based on reports from 1,633 identical cities 
with a population of 2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
where the State departments of labor collect and forward the informa- 
tion to the Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this report are 
estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to 
build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within the 
corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau’s 
tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private and municipal 
building construction, the statistics include the value of contracts for 
Federal and State buildings in the cities covered by the report. Data 
concerning public buildings are collected by the Bureau from the 
various Federal and State agencies having the power to award con- 
tracts for building construction. In May 1938 the value of these 
public buildings amounted to $4,201,000; in April 1938, to $9,283,000; 
and in May 1937, to $5,202,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during May 1938, April 1938, and May 1937 on construction projects 
financed from various Federal funds is shown in table 9. 
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TasLe 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Project, 
Financed From Federal Funds, May 1937, April and May 1938 ! 





———_ 


Value of contracts awarded and force-acco 
work started— 


Federal agency a ae ae — 





| May 1938 April 1938 2 | May 19 


} 








$77, 947, 060 | $67, 131, 138 | $83, 489, 449 


Public Works Administration: | 
SERS : niger 136, 014 | 994, 736 | 2, 020, 922 
Non-Federal: 

0 «tie ee CP a pera 5, 402, 571 4, 283, 664 
a me. A... NS ; 7, 918, 501 17, 419, 241 
Federal projects under The Works Program _-- 1, 891, 348 12, 363, 162 
Regular Federal appropriations __-_---_-.-.-_-- 62, 598, 626 32, 070, 335 





1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Revised. 

The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for May 1938, April 1938, and May 1937 
is shown in table 10. 


TasLe 10.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 


Type of project 
May 1938 April 1938 





Public building : pal Sy $957, 437 $1, 277, 407 
Highway construction _-_-__.........------- 13, 571, 996 8, 748, 603 
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Retail Prices 
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FOOD PRICES IN MAY 1938 


THE RETAIL cost of food decreased 0.4 percent between April and 
May, with lower prices of dairy products as the controlling factor. 
Costs of four other commodity groups decreased and three advanced. 
The index for May was 79.1 percent of the 1923-25 average. This 
was 8.5 percent lower than in May 1937, when the index was 86.5. 
All groups contributed to the decrease, which was accentuated by the 
sharp drop from the year before in prices of fruits and vegetables. 
Notwithstanding the advance of 26.6 percent since May 1933, costs 
of food were 22.8 percent lower than in the corresponding month of 
1929. Indexes for these dates were 62.5 and 102.4, respectively. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The cost of cereals and bakery products decreased 0.3 percent be- 
tween April and May, continuing the decline of the past 10 months. 
The price of flour declined 1.7 percent and reached the lowest point 
since July 1933. The average price of white bread, which had re- 
mained unchanged at 8.9 cents per pound for almost a year, declined 
).2 percent. Lower prices were reported for five cities. The greatest 
decreases were 1.9 cents per pound in Omaha and 1.6 cents in Little 
Rock. The cost for the group as a whole was 3.2 percent below that of 
May 1937, due principally to the decrease of 18.2 percent in the price 
of flour. 

Price increases of all cuts of beef advanced the cost for meats 0.4 
percent. Lower prices were reported for all lamb and pork items with 
the exception of sliced ham, which advanced 1.3 percent. As com- 
pared with a year ago, the index for the group showed a decrease of 
4.5 percent. 

A decrease of 3.3 percent in the cost of dairy products reflected 
seasonal declines of 1.5 percent or more for all items in the group. 
The greatest decrease, 6.6 percent for butter, resulted from lower 
prices in each of the 51 cities. These decreases ranged from 0.6 per- 
cent in Los Angeles to 10.9 percent in Richmond. A drop of 1.8 
percent in the average price of fresh milk was the result of lower milk 
prices reported from nine cities, the major decreases being 1 cent per 
quart for Chicago and Portland, Oreg.; 0.9 cent per quart for Buffalo, 
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Detroit, Louisville, and Seattle; and 0.7 cent per quart for Cleveland 
The cost for the group was 3.6 percent lower than in May 1937. 

Prices of eggs showed the usual seasonal upturn with an average 
increase of 6.3 percent for the month. Higher prices were reported 
from 49 cities. Two cities showed slight decreases. The index, 60.5 
was 2.1 percent lower than a year ago. 

The increase of 0.1 percent in the cost of fruits and vegetables was 
due to price advances recorded for 7 of the 13 fresh items. Potatoes 
advanced 0.9 percent. Other increases ranged from 0.3 percent {or 
celery to 14.6 percent for carrots. The level for fresh fruits and vege. 
tables was 0.3 percent higher than in April. Slightly bower prices 
were reported for all dried fruits and vegetables and for most of the 
canned items. 

The cost of fruits and vegetables wes 24.8 percent below the level 
of May 1937. Prices for potatoes declined 31.1 percent and sub- 
stantial reductions were also reported for most of the other items. 
Advances were shown for 2 fresh vegetables (lettuce, 14.6 percent: 
and onions, 0.2 percent) and 3 canned items (peaches, 2.0 percent: 
pineapple, 2.5 percent; and asparagus, 7.7 percent). 

Changes for the month in the cost of beverages and chocolate were 
relatively unimportant. The decrease of 0.5 percent continued the 
gradual decline which began in September when the price of coffee 
began a downward movement. The price of coffee receded 0.6 per- 
cent, reaching the lowest level of the past 25 years. Costs for the 
group were 4.1 percent lower than a year ago. 

Slight decreases in prices of all items in the fats and oils group 
lowered the cost 0.9 percent. Lard prices dropped 2.1 percent. The 
index registered a decrease of 13.9 percent as compared with May 
1937. Lower prices of all items except mayonnaise contributed to 
the change with lard leading with a reduction of 23.1 percent. The 
index for sugar and sweets, which moved downward 0.9 percent, {0l- 
lowed the decrease of 1.2 percent in the price of granulated sugar, the 
most important item in the group. The cost for the group was 2. 
percent lower than a year ago. 

Indexes of retail food costs for May and April 1938, together with 
indexes for May 1937, 1933, and 1929 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 
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Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity Groups, May 
and April 1938 and May 1937, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100) 
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Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN MAY 1938 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale commodity prices 
declined 0.8 percent during May to the lowest level reached since 
December 1934. All of the 10 major commodity groups except metals 
and metal products shared in the decline and it brought the all-com- 
modity index of over 800 price series to 78.1 percent of the 1924 
average. 

‘The largest group decrease during the month, 1.6 percent, was reg. 
istered for textile products. Farm products followed closely, declining 
1.3 percent. Hides and leather products, building materials, and 
chemicals and drugs dropped 0.9 percent; fuel and lighting materials, 
0.8 percent; miscellaneous commodities, 0.4 percent; foods, 0.3 percent: 
and housefurnishing goods, 0.1 percent. Metals and metal products, 
on the other hand, advanced 0.4 percent. 

The indexes for most of the groups showed sharp declines from May 
of the previous year. Farm products decreased 24.8 percent during 
the year period and textile products fell 16.0 percent from the preceding 
May. Foods, and hides and leather products declined 14.4 percent: 
miscellaneous commodities, 9.2 percent; chemicals and drugs, 9.1 per- 
cent; building materials, 7.0 percent; housefurnishing goods, 2.4 per- 
cent; and fuel and lighting materials, 1.3 percent. Metals and metal 
products for May 1938 were 0.9 percent higher than they were for May 
a year ago. 

Principally because of weakening prices for agricultural commod- 
ities, the raw materials group index fell 0.8 percent to a point 18.8 
percent below a year ago. Semimanufactured commodity prices 
moved fractionally upward. The advance of 0.1 percent brought 
the group index, 75.4, to 13.8 percent below the level of a year ago. 
Fluctuations in prices of finished or manufactured commodities were 
less pronounced than prices of raw materials and partially processe( 
items. Although the index dropped 0.7 percent during May, it was 
only 6.2 percent lower than a year ago. 

Wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities decreased 0. 
percent during the month, according to the index for “All commodities 
other than farm products,” a drop of 7.4 percent from a year ago. 
Prices of industrial materials, as measured by the index for ‘All com- 
modities other than farm products and foods,” fell 0.5 percent and 
were 5.4 percent cheaper than they were a year ago. 
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A comparison of the May level of wholesale prices with April 1938 


and May 1937 is shown in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for May 1938 with April 


1938 and May 1937 
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The number of changes within each group which influenced the 
movement of the all-commodity index in May is shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price From April to May 1938 





‘ Commodity group Increases Decreases No change 
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Wholesale prices of raw materials fell 0.8 percent to the lowest point 
reached since July 1934, and were 18.8 percent lower than a year ago. 
Semimanufactured commodity prices moved moderately upward. 
Notwithstanding the slight advance of 0.1 percent, the group index 


was 13.8 percent lower than it was for May 1937. The large group of 
finished products declined 0.7 percent and was down 6.2 percent from 
a year ago. 

According to the index for ‘All commodities other than farm 
products” nonagricultural commodity prices slumped 0.6 percent 
during the month. The index for ‘All commodities other than farm 
products and foods,’’ reflecting the movement in prices of industrial 
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commodities, receded 0.5 percent. Compared with a year ago, {hp 
former group was down 7.4 percent and the latter 5.4 percent. 

Decreases of 5.6 percent in grains and 1.8 percent in livestock an 
poultry caused the farm products group index to decline 1.3 percent 
to the lowest point reached since July 1934. Sharp decreases were 
reported in prices of barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat, calves, sheep, liye 
poultry, cotton, hops, milk, and seeds. Quotations were higher for 
steers, eggs, apples, lemons, oranges, sweetpotatoes, and white 
potatoes. The farm products index in May, 67.5, was 24.8 percent 
lower than it was a year ago. 

Wholesale market prices of foods declined 0.3 percent to the lowest 
level since July 1934, largely because of decreases of 3.6 percent for 
dairy products, 1.8 percent for cereal products, and 0.1 percent. for 
meats. Among the food items which averaged lower were butter. 
powdered milk, oatmeal, flour, hominy grits, corn meal, dried apricots, 
raisins, asparagus, canned string beans, lamb, cured pork, cocoa 
beans, cured fish, oleomargarine, pepper, and raw sugar. The fruits 
and vegetables subgroup rose 3.3 percent largely because of seasonal 
advances in prices of citrus fruits and potatoes. Coffee also averaged 
higher. The food index, 72.1 was down 14.4 percent from a year ago. 

Lower prices for shoes and leather caused the hides and leather 
products group index to fal! 0.9 percent during May. The hides and 
skins subgroup rose 1.3 percent and prices of luggage also advanced. 

Pronounced decreases in prices of men’s clothing, cotton goods, 
silk and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, hosiery and underwear, 
hemp, cotton twine, and sisal caused the textile products group index 
to decline 1.6 percent to the lowest level reached in the last 5 years. 

As a result of weakening prices for anthracite, Pennsylvania fue! 
oil, and gasoline, the fuel and lighting materials group index fell 
percent. Average wholesale prices of bituminous coal and coke were 
steady. 

The metals and metal products group advanced 0.4 percent largely 
because of rising prices for quicksilver and malleable iron castings. 
Motor vehicles advanced 0.2 percent due to higher prices for trucks. 
Nonferrous metals declined 2.7 percent. Lower prices were reported 
for antimony, electrolytic copper, pig lead, pig tin, and pig zine. 
Scrap steel prices also declined. Agricultural implements, and plum)- 
ing and heating fixtures remained steady. 

Lower prices for silica brick, ponderosa pine and gum lumber, 
yellow pine flooring and timbers, and doors and windows were p"- 
marily responsible for a decrease of 0.9 percent in the building materials 
group index. Wholesale prices of face brick and putty averaged 
higher; and cement and structural steel remained unchanged at the 
April level. 

Weakening prices for fats and oils together with lower prices fo! 
grain alcohol, ground bone, and tankage and mixed fertilizers, ¢: 1's 
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the chemicals and drugs group index to drop 0.9 percent during May. 

A minor decline in wholesale prices of furnishings brought the house- 
furnishing goods group index down 0.1 percent to 87.2 percent of the 
1926 average. Wholesale prices of furniture were firm. 

Average wholesale prices of crude rubber declined 1.2 percent. 
Paper and pulp dropped 0.7 percent and cattle feed prices fell 0.5 
percent. Cylinder oil also averaged lower and automobile tire and 
tube prices did not change. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
April and May 1938 and for May 1937 are shown in table 3. 


TaBLeE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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' Data not available. 
’ Preliminary revision. 


Index Numbers By Commodity Groups, 1926 to May 1938 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by selected 
years from 1926 to 1937, inclusive, and by months from May 1937 to 
May 1938, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 
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TaBLe 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
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The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 5 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and 
commodities other than farm products and foods. The list of com- 
modities included under the classifications ““Raw materials,” ‘Semi- 
manufactured articles,” and ‘Finished products’ was given in the 
December 1937 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 


TABLE 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 


[1926= 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Aside from a slight upward tendency caused by advancing prices 
of farm products and foods between the weeks ended May 14 and 21, 
the all-commodity index fell steadily throughout May. 

After declining early in May farm product prices steadied toward 
midmonth, rose sharply during the week ended May 21, and re- 
mained firm until May 28 when they again turned sharply downward. 
Wholesale prices of foods fluctuated in much the same manner as did 
farm products between the weeks ended April 30 and May 28. The 
hides and leather products, textile goods, and chemicals and drugs 
groups registered sharp price declines during the 4-week period. Fuel 
and lighting materials, metals and metal products, building materials, 
and miscellaneous commodities also averaged lower, but the decreases 
in these groups were less pronounced. The housefurnishing goods 
group remained steady from the last week of April to the week ended 
May 28. Largely as a result of higher prices of agricultural com- 
modities toward mid-May, the raw materials group registered a net 
gain of 0.8 percent between April 30 and May 28. Weakening prices 
for partially processed commodities, such as oils, raw sugar, rayon 
yarns, nonferrous metals, naval stores, and wood pulp, caused a sharp 
decline in the semimanufactured commodities group index from May 
21 to 28. The indexes for the 3 large groups, “Finished products,” 
“All commodities other than farm products,’ and “All commodities 
other than farm products and foods,” varied moderately with a tend- 
ency toward lower levels. 

Weekly variations in the major group classifications during April 
are shown by the index numbers in table 6. 


TaBLe 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, April and 
May 1938 
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Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers o/ 
Individual Commodities 


The table showing average wholesale prices and index numbers of 
individual commodities formerly appearing monthly in this report is 
now published semiannually in the June and December issues. The 
June 1938 issue will show the data for the year 1937 and for the first 
6 months of 1938. The monthly figures will be furnished currently 
upon request. 





Cost of Living 


PPPPPPOPPO III III DP DIDI DODO DDD DDO DODD DODD DODD DD DDD DOOD DODO ODDO ODO DOOOOD 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, MARCH 15, 1938 


THE cost of living for families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in 32 large cities of the United States declined 1.8 percent 
during the 3-month period ending March 15, 1938. 

Food prices were largely responsible for this decline, although the 
cost of housefurnishing goods, clothing, and miscellaneous items 
contributed to the general decrease. Rents and fuel and light costs 
showed a slight increase over December 15, 1937. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of the cost of all goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities 
combined, based on costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 83.0 in March as 
compared with 84.5 in December. Costs were 0.9 percent lower than 
they were a year earlier and 16.7 percent lower than in December 
1929. They were 11.4 percent higher than at the low point in June 
1933. 

A decline in living costs during the quarter was reported for each of 
the 32 cities included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey. In 
four cities, the decreases were greater than 2 percent—New York 
2.8 percent, Boston 2.5 percent, Jacksonville 2.4 percent, and Atlanta 
2.2 percent. 

Food costs, the largest single item in the workingman’s budget, 
were 4.9 percent lower in March than in December in the cities cov- 
ered by the survey. Of the 32 cities from which data on living costs are 
received, all reported that food costs were at least 2 percent lower at 
the end than at the beginning of the quarter. In five cities, the level 
of food prices was more than 5 percent lower in March than in Decem- 
ber—in New York 7.1 percent, in Atlanta 6.7 percent, in Birmingham 
6.1 percent, in Boston 6.0 percent, and in Chicago 5.1 percent. Vir- 
tually all foods declined in cost. The drop in meat prices, which 
began in September 1937 and continued through February 1938, con- 
tributed most to the decline. Despite the 2.5 percent advance 
between February and March, meat costs in March were still more 
than 5 percent below the December 1937 level. 

Clothing costs in March were on the average 1.4 percent lower than 
in December, reflecting declines in 31 of the 32 cities. Five cities 
reported declines of 2 percent or more—2.7 percent in New York, 
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2.4 percent in Buffalo, 2.3 percent in Jacksonville, 2.2 percent in S¢ 
Louis, and 2.0 percent in Chicago. The increase of 1.8 percent jy 
Philadelphia was the result of the imposition of a city sales tax, whic) 
became effective March 1. 

Rents, on the average, were 0.1 percent higher at the end of the 
quarter than at the beginning, reflecting increases in 20 cities and 
decreases in 12. In no case was an increase of as much as 1 percen 
reported. The steady upward trend in rental costs in Detroit, which, 
began early in 1934, was broken during the quarter, when a decline of 
1.4 percent was reported. Detroit was the only city in which rents 
dropped more than 1 percent. 

The average increase of 0.7 percent in fuel and light costs was the 
result of increases in 19 cities and declines in 10 cities. Three cities 
reported no change. Fuel and light costs increased 3.3 percent in 
Chicago, largely as a result of an increase in the cost of gas, following 
the introduction of a new rate schedule. The 2.4-percent increase in 
fuel costs in Indianapolis was caused by the higher retail price of 
bituminous coal. St. Louis reported the largest decline (1.1 percent), 
due to a drop in prices for bituminous coal. 

The cost of housefurnishing goods declined in each of the 32 cities 
The average drop for the cities covered was 2.4 percent. In Buffalo 
and Cleveland the cost of this group of items in March was more than 
4 percent below the December 15, 1937, cost. General declines were 
noted in the prices for rugs, suites of furniture, and sheets. 

The cost of items included in the miscellaneous group, which is 
made up primarily of services, declined 0.1 percent on the average 
Decreases occurred in 21 cities, increases in 11. The city reporting 
the largest decline was Jacksonville, where a drop of 2.4 percent 
occurred due to the lowered cost of laundry service and of bus fares. 

Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States, 
December 15, 1937, to March 15, 1938, are shown in table 1. 
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Taste 1.—Percentage Change From Dec. 15, 1937, to Mar. 15, 1938, in Cost of Goods 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
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| Covers 51 cities. 

? No change. 

Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from a peak point in June 1920, from 
December 1929, from the low point June 1933, and from March 15, 
1937, to March 15, 1938, in 32 cities, are presented in table 2. 
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TaBLe 2.—Percentage Change in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners anq 
ver-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 
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Indexes on 1923-25 Base 


Indexes of the average cost of all goods purchased by families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers are constructed for each of 
the 32 cities surveyed and for these cities combined, using an average 
of the years 1923-25 as the base.' These indexes, from 1913 through 
March 15, 1938, for the 32 cities combined, are shown in table 3. 
The accompanying chart presents these data in graphic form. 





1 Indexes of food costs based on costs in 1923-25 as 100 are computed monthly for 51 cities (including the 
32 cities in this report). Percentage changes from month to month are calculated for seven addition! 
cities. These data will be sent upon request. 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-S:larie 
Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through Mar. 15, 1938 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 
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1 Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 


The indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show relative costs as of particular dates. For various purposes; 





tistics 
"poses, 
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however, it is often necessary to have estimates of annual average 
indexes. These estimates are, therefore, presented in table 4, for 32 
cities combined, from 1913 through 1937. The annual average 
indexes have been computed as follows: The annual average food 
index is an average of the indexes falling within each year; the annual 
average indexes for clothing, rent, fuel and light, housefurnishing 
goods, and miscellaneous items are indexes of the weighted average 
of the aggregates for each pricing period affecting the year, the 
weights representing the relative importance of each pricing period. 
When these goods were priced only twice a year, in June and again 
in December, it is evident that prices in December of the previous 
year were more indicative of prices in the next month, January, even 
though it fell in a new year, than were the prices of the succeeding 
June. Therefore, costs in December of the preceding year and in 
June and December of the given year are all considered in arriving 
at an average cost for the year. The relative importance of each of 
these costs is expressed for December of the previous year by 2%, for 
June of the given year by 6, and for December of the given year 


by 3%. Weights for years in which pricing was done at other intervals 
will be furnished on request. 


TaBLe 4.—Estimated ! Annual Average Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through 1937 


[Average 1923-25 = 100] 
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: For explanation of method used, see above. 
Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 
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Table 5 presents March 15, 1938, indexes of living costs for fa:nilies 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers based on average costs jy 
the years 1923-25 as 100, for each of the 32 cities, by groups of items 


TaBteE 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-s«larje; 
Workers, by Groups of Items, Mar. 15, 1938 


[Average 1923-25 = 100] 
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1 Covers 51 cities. 


Table 6 presents indexes of the cost of all goods purchased by wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in each of the 32 cities, for each 
date from June 1926 through March 15, 1938, on the 1923-25 base. 
It is planned to publish these indexes for each group of items in eacl 
December report, and to publish only the indexes of the cost of all 
goods in the March, June, and September reports., If indexes by 
groups of items are needed for any one of the 32 cities, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will be glad to furnish them. 
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Tanie 6.—Indexes of Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
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TaBLE 6.—Indexes of Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Sa’ :rieq 
Workers in Each of 32 Large Cities, June 1926 Through Mar. 15, 1938—Continy«< 
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Cost of Living 
Description of the Indexes 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes presented in this article 
show changes from time to time in the cost of goods and services 
purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in each of 32 
large cities of the United States and in these cities combined. The 
importance of each city in the average for the cities combined is 
determined by the population of the metropolitan area in which the 
city is located. 

These indexes are now constructed by pricing a fixed bill of goods 
at quarterly intervals—March 15, June 15, September 15, and De- 
cember 15. In order that the index for any city will reflect price 
changes and not changes in qualities or kinds of commodities, identical 
goods and services are priced at consecutive periods (or equivalent 
goods when changes in consumption habits make pricing identical 
goods impossible). 

The bill of goods or budget priced has been chosen to represent 
those goods and services most important in the spending of families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in each of the 32 cities 
covered, as shown by a study of the expenditures of 12,096 families 
in 1917-19.! Differences in climate as reflected in fuel requirements 
and the weight of clothing used, as well as differences in food con- 
sumption habits, make it impossible to use an identical budget from 
city to city. Although the list of items priced varies little from city 
to city, there are differences in the grades of goods priced and the 
weights assigned to each item. 

The budgets now used include 84 foods, although before 1935 only 
42 items were included. The prices used in the construction of the 
food indexes are taken from retail price quotations secured in 51 
cities. For all other groups of goods indexes are computed for 32 
cities. There are 68 items included in the clothing indexes, 17 in the 
housefurnishing-goods indexes, and 5 in the fuel and light indexes. 
For these indexes, several grades of each commodity are priced in 
order to secure representative averages. 

For the rent indexes the number of quotations secured varies with 
size of city. The range is from approximately 700 in Mobile to ap- 
proximately 2,500 in New York City. 

The miscellaneous group, containing 44 items, includes streetcar 
fares, motion pictures, newspapers, laundry services, cleaning sup- 
plies, barber service, tobaccos, toiletries, medical care, and medicines.” 

The Bureau is at present completing a Nation-wide study of family 
expenditures in large cities which will provide a new budget more 
nearly approximating present-day consumption. The field work for 


The results of this study were published in Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 357, now out of print, 
but obtainable in most public libraries. 


* A mimeographed list of the items included in the indexes will be sent on request. 
75903—38——14 
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this study has been completed, and the data have been tabuls ted 
The analysis of the figures preliminary to the computation of ey 
weights is now in process.* 

Prices are obtained from retail outlets selected as represent: tiv, 
of the stores patronized by wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
Prices for items in the food and fuel and light indexes are secure: }y 
mail, all others by personal visits of representatives of the Bureay 
who have been trained to recognize differences in quality, consiruec- 
tion, and design which affect the sale value of a given article. Speci- 
fications, developed after a study of the commodities covered and 
consultations with experts in each merchandising field, are use by 
the agents in securing prices comparable from one period to the 
next. When a new item replaces one which has disappeared from 
the market, or which is no longer frequently purchased, the price in 
the previous pricing period is obtained for the new item in order that 
the index may still be computed from prices of identical commodities 
from period to period. 

The percentage change in the cost of each group of items between 
given pricing periods is computed on the basis of the aggregative cost 
of a bill of goods representing the expenditures of the wage earner 
and clerical group. Each time the comparison is made, identical 
quantity weights are multiplied by comparable prices for both periods. 
If the aggregative cost of miscellaneous items in a certain city was 
computed to be $309 on December 15 and the aggregative cost in 
September was $300, the cost of miscellaneous items in that city 
would be stated to have increased 3 percent from September 15 to 
December 15, Given the September miscellaneous-items index for 
that city as 93.6, based on costs in 1923-25 as 100, the December 
index would become 96.4 (93.6 103.0 percent).* 

The groups of items in the index are combined into an all-items 
index by summing aggregative costs for the six groups at a given date 
and dividing by the similar sum in the base period. 

It is apparent, from the above, that any one wishing to compute 
indexes .on a base other than the 1923-25 base used in this article 
may do so merely by dividing the indexes for each date by the index 
given for the date chosen as the new base. If the percentage change 
over a given period of time is desired, divide the later index by the 
earlier, subtract 100 if there has been an increase, or subtract from 
100 if there has been a decrease. 





’ Articles presenting the results of this study in some cities have already been prepared and pub|i-!ied 10 
the Monthly Labor Review. Reprints are available upon request. 

4 For metaod of index construction, see article “Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Purchased b) ‘\ s¢ 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers,”’ published in the September 1935 Monthly Labor Review, revnn’ 
of which are available upon request. 
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The only comparison between cities that can be drawn from the 
Bureau’s indexes is a comparison of the extent of change in living 
costs in different cities over given periods. Thus, the index of the 
cost of all items as of March 15, 1938, based on costs in 1923-25 
as 100, was 77.6 in Birmingham and 87.8 in San Francisco. A com- 
parison of these two indexes indicates that on March 15, 1938, living 
costs in Birmingham were 22.4 percent lower than the average for 
the years 1923-25, but that in San Francisco costs on this date were 
only 12.2 percent lower. This comparison does not indicate that 
costs on March 15, 1938, were 13 percent higher in San Francisco 
than in Birmingham. In order to secure figures showing a compari- 
son of actual living costs between cities, expenditures serving as the 
weights for items priced in the different cities would have to be repre- 
sentative of identical levels of living. Differences between the aver- 
age costs from which the indexes are computed in different cities are 
due to differences in standards and in purchasing habits in those 
cities as well as to varying prices for goods of given grades. Differ- 
ences between the indexes of costs from time to time in the various 
cities at any particular date are due entirely to differences in the 
percentage of change of living costs in each city. 

The comparison of the cost of the same level of living from one 
part of the country to another presents serious technical difficulties 
for which wholly satisfactory techniques have not yet been developed. 
This is particularly true in attempting to measure differences in living 
costs from large to small cities or from urban to rural communities, 
where consideration must be given not only to differences in such 
factors as climate and consumption habits, but also to differences in 
housing, the fuels available, and the means of transportation. In large 
cities with similar climate, comparisons are possible with the use of 
an identical budget and descriptive specifications to facilitate pricing 
identical commodities and services from city to city. Such studies, 
because of their great expense, are beyond the present resources of 
this Bureau. 

The Division of Social Research of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion made a study of the comparative cost of living at a ‘maintenance 
level” and at an ‘emergency level” in 59 cities, as of March 15, 1935. 
The results of this study were published in the report of the U. S. 
Works Progress Administration, “Intercity Differences in Costs of 
Living in March 1935, 59 Cities,’ Research Monograph XII, a copy 
of which may be secured by writing to that agency. No attempt has 
been made to repeat this study for a later date. Approximations for 
later dates may be made for 31 cities by applying to the data secured 
by the Works Progress Administration as of March 15, 1935, the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes which show changes in living ¢ sts 
from time to time. A mimeographed statement of the method of 
combining the two sets of figures, with the results obtained for the 3] 
cities as of March 15, 1938, will be sent upon request either to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or the Works Progress Administration. 


POOOOOOD 
COST OF LIVING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES ! 


THE principal index numbers of the cost of living (official and un- 
official) published in the different countries are given in the-following 
table. Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, 
heating and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.), which go to make up the 
general index numbers, will be found in the Year-Book of Labor 
Statistics, 1937, published by the International Labor Office. 

The original base of the indexes differs from country to country. 
The table presented below gives the same index numbers recalculated 
by the International Labor Office on the uniform base, 1929=100, 
This change of base has been effected by simply dividing the index for 
each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) and 
multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps give 
rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which many 
of the indexes are compiled, but these errors are at most very slight, 
except when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. 
For a few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year 
nearest to 1929 has been taken as a base; in these cases the figures are 
printed in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation of 
the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes; the 
groups represented in the general index and the articles included in 
each group; the weights attached to the various articles and groups; 
the statistical basis for the determination of these weights; the extent 
to which they are representative of the consumption of more or !ess 
extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date to which 
they relate; the method of calculating average prices, group indexes, 
and the general index, etc.). International comparisons cannot there- 
fore be more than approximate. 





! Text and table from International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1938, p. 536. 
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Tanie 7.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and 
Certain Foreign Countries ' 
(Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;? a=food; b=heating and lighting; 
c=clothing; d=rent; e= miscellaneous] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States «;;;| 
Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 


[Series recalculated by International Labor Office on base 1929=100;? a=food; b=heating and lig!) ing 
c=clothing; d=rent; e= miscellaneous] 
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1 Table from International Labor Review, April 1938 (pp. 537-540). 

? Except for series in italics, which are on original base, or recalculated on nearest possible year to |')-9. 
3 No indexes computed. 

4 Average calculated for a period less than 1 year. 

+ New oF revised series beginning with this year. 
‘ie, averages computed in Wearuary, May, August, and November. 


§ be nog computed as of ey. April, July, and October. 
Fa so index based on family budget inquiry of 1932-33. 
ay. 
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JUNE 1938 
Agriculture 


Agricultural Finance Review. A semiannual review of current developments and 
research in the field of farm credit, farm insurance, and farm taxation. Wash- 


ington, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, May 1938. 82 pp. (Vol. 1, 
No. 1.) 


Social status and farm tenure: Attitudes and social conditions of Corn Belt and 
Cotton Belt farmers. By E. A. Schuler. Washington, U. 8. Farm Security 
Administration and Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1938. 265 pp. 
(Social Research Report No. 4.) 

Chapters are devoted to landlord-tenant relationships; moves and migration; 
and levels and standards of living. 


Twenty-sizth report of Department of Agriculture for Scotland, for year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1987. Edinburgh, 1938. 154 pp. (Cmd. 5736.) 

Contains chapters on land settlement and operations under the 1937 act regulat- 

ing agricultural wages in Scotland. 


Civil Service 


Fifty-fourth annual report of United States Civil Service Commission, for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1937. Washington, 1937. 98 pp. 
Statistics of employment, retirement, examinations, appointments, and other 
information pertaining to the Federal civil service. On June 30, 1937, there were 
841,664 civil employees in the Federal executive departments and independent 
establishments (not including the legislative, judicial, military, or naval branches). 
Sixty-three percent of the positions were subject to civil-service competitive 
requirements. Of the total number of employees, 81 percent were men and 19 
percent were women; of the 115,409 working in the District of Columbia, 60 per- 
cent were men and 40 percent women. The Postal Service had 279,443 employees 
throughout the country. 






















Construction Activity 


Construction activity in the United States, 1915-37. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1938. 93 pp., charts. (Domestic Com- 
meree Series, No. 99.) 


Construction ee and employment, 1937 compared with 1936. By Peter A. 
Stone. ashington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Division of 
Research, Statistics, and Records, 1938. 14 pp., charts. 


Cost of Living 


Intercity differences in costs of living in March 1935, 59 cities. By Margaret Loomis 
Stecker. Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, Division of 
Social Research, 1937. 216 pp. (Research Monograph XII.) 


Levnadsvillkor och hushdllsvanht i stader och industriorter omkring dr 1933. Stock- 
holm, Socialstyrelsen, 1938. 327 pp. 

Results of an investigation of family budgets in Swedish cities and rural indus- 
trial centers in 1933, covering 526 families of wage earners, 524 families of salaried 
employees, and 195 middle-class families. A résumé in French and a French 
translation of the table of contents are provided. 
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Economic and Social Problems 


Essentials for sustained recovery. A series of addresses and papers presenied at 
semiannual meeting of Academy of Political Science, arch 25, 1938 
Edited by John A. Krout. New York, May 1938. 122 pp. (Proceedings 
of Academy of Political Science, Vol. X VIII, No. 1.) 

Among the papers there are discussions oi the problems of investment, dist;;- 
bution of wealth and income, technological changes, prices, and wage rates jp 
relation to recovery and rising standards of living. 






































Government proprietary corporations in English-speaking countries. By John 
Thurston. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1937. 294 pp. 

The institution discussed is a comparatively recent and exceptionally important 
development in English-speaking countries and also in some other regions, notably 
in Scandinavia. ‘The author describes the legal status, financing, management, 
administration, and public control of government proprietary corporations. The 
volume is largely an attempt to summarize the available information, but there 
are tentative evaluations of the efficiency, democratic character, and potentialities 
of such organizations. 


Leadership in a free society: A study in human relations based on an analysis of 
present-day industrial civilization. By T. N. Whitehead. Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press, 1937. 266 pp. 

The author analyzes the effects of mechanization and of large-scale corporate 
organization on the personality of workers and other ordinary members of society 

These changes, he holds, have tended to destroy the more vital interests and human 

relations prevailing under earlier conditions. Efforts to achieve a substitute for 

these earlier vital interests and relations largely explain the rise and activities of 
trade-unions. The author’s emphasis, however, is not on trade-unions and similar 
organizations as remedies but rather on the personal responsibility of heads of 
business enterprises for assuming leadership in aiding their employees to partici- 
pate more adequately in community life. The volume is written in the termi- 
nology of sociological and psychological scholarship. 


Toward economic democracy. By Benson Y. Landis. (Social Action, Council 
for Social Action of Congregational and Christian Churches, New York, 
May 15, 1938; 31 pp.) 

This number of Social Action considers the problems underlying economic 
crises and discusses briefly several concrete programs adapted to the needs and 
opportunities of different groups. 


Deutsche sozialpolitik: Bericht der Deutschen Arbeitsfront Zentralbiiro, Sozialami. 
Berlin, 1937. 252 pp. 
Report on activities of the German Labor Front from June 30, 1936, to August 
31, 1937, including a review of the general social policies of the National Socialist 
Government. 


The house that Hitler built. By Stephen H. Roberts. London, Methuen Pub- 
lishers, 1938. 380 pp. (Sixth ed.) 

A comprehensive description of contemporary Germany. The book includes 
accounts of the personalities of the principal leaders, the origins of the Nazi 
movement, the methods used in obtaining power, the forms assumed by Naz! 
political, cultural, and economic institutions, and the impacts of Nazi policies 00 
the world. The author, an Australian professor, obtained much of his informa- 
tion by study and travel in Germany. 


An island community: Ecological succession in Hawaii. By Andrew W. Lind. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. 337 pp., maps, charts. 
Connects and correlates the economic and racial history of the Hawaiian Islands 
with the story of the utilization of the land. Chapters on labor problems discuss 
early attempts to meet the labor shortage by recruiting and importation of labor; 
labor control; and labor contracts. A brief bibliography is given at the end of 
each chapter. 


The right to work. By Nels Anderson. New York, Modern Age Books, Inc., 1935. 
152 pp., illus. 


A select bibliography on location of industry. By Douglas Moore MeDonald. 
Montreal, eGill University, 1937. 84 pp. (Social Research Bulletin 
No. 2.) 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
Education and Guidance 


4 bibliography on education in the depression. Washington, National Education 
“Association and American Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission, 1937. 118 pp. 
Some of the references are on economic status, salaries, tenure, retirement, and 
unemployment of teachers; adult education; unemployment or emergency educa- 
tion; Civilian Conservation Corps; and National Youth Administration. 


Guidance bibliography: An annotated list of books, pamphlets, and periodical refer- 
ences on guidance, appearing during calendar year 1936. Compiled by Marion 
H. Witmer and Maris M. Proffitt. Washington, U.S. Office of Education, 
1938. 7l pp. (Bulletin, 1937, No. 37.) 
The second annual comprehensive bibliography on guidance issued by the 
above-mentioned Government office. 
















Congres international de l’enseignement technique, Rome, 28-29-30 décembre 1936. 
Paris, Bureau International de |’Enseignement Technique, [1937?]. 2 vols., 
645 and 1305 pp. 

Proceedings of sixth international congress on technical education. 


Workers’ education in New Zealand. By N. M. Richmond. (In International 
Labor Review, Geneva, April 1938, pp. 440-462.) 


Men must work. By Loire Brophy. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1938. 145 pp. 

The subjects upon which the author counsels men who are seeking work or the 
improvement of their employment status include the first job, the second job, the 
value of knowing one’s job, employers’ viewpoints, letters of application, inter- 
views, overcoming middle-age handicaps, qualifications for executive work, why 
men are discharged, and looking beyond the job. An appendix contains a list of 
trade, class, and technical magazines. 
















Employment and Unemployment 


P. W. A. and industry: A 4-year study of regenerative employment. Washington, 
U. ‘) Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 28 pp., charts, illus. (Bulletin No. 
658. 


Labor mene in production and distribution of east | and heating supplies. 
By Bernard H. Topkis. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 
24pp. (Serial No. R. 733, reprint from June 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Men without work; a report made to the Pilgrim Trust. Cambridge, England, 
University Press, 1938. 447 pp. 
An investigation of the moral, social, and economic symptoms of unemploy- 
ment in England and Wales and a critical study of methods of treatment, up to 
the time of the survey. One section of the volume deals specifically with unem- 
ployment among women. 


Le chémage de la jeunesse intellectuelle diplomée. By Roland Weil. Paris, Librai- 
rie du Recueil Sirey, 1937. 336 pp., charts. 

Study of unemployment among young persons in France who have graduated 

from institutions of higher education. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Occupational diseases in Ohio. Columbus, Ohio Department of Health, Bureau 
of Occupational Diseases, 1937. 52 pp.; mimeographed. 

The report contains a summary of the cases of occupational disease reported to 
the Bureau of Occupational Diseases during 1937, and tables showing age and sex 
distribution of workers affected, the occupations and industries in which the cases 
occurred, and hazards involved. 


Report of the Medical Research Council [Great Britain] for the year 1936-37. Lon- 
don, 1938. 195 PP. (Cmd. 5671.) 

Special problems of industrial disease and industrial health investigated by the 
Council with the assistance of the Industrial Health Research Board included 
industrial pulmonary disease, industrial physiology and psychology, and toxicity 
of industrial solvents. 
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A study of dust-control methods in an asbestos-fabricating plant. By Richard 7 
Page and J. J. Bloomfield. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1938) 
16 pp., diagrams, illus. (Reprint No. 1883 from Public Health Report. 
November 26, 1937.) dai. 
This study shows the results of the application of scientific methods of dys 
control in an asbestos-fabricating plant. he results are considered to be of jp. 
terest not only to the asbestos industry but also to other industries having sjinilq, 
dusty processes. 


The lungs of coal, metalliferous, and sandstone miners and other workers in New 
South Wales—chemical analysis and pathology. By Charles Badham anq 
Harold B. Taylor. Sydney, 1938. 44 pp. (Studies in Industrial Hygiene 
No. 19; extract from report of Director General of Public Health for 1936.) | 


Report of Director of Saranac Laboratory for Study of Tuberculosis, and financial 
report for year ending September 30, 1937; reprints of scientific papers. Saranac 
Lake, N.Y., Edward L. Trudeau Foundation, [1938?]. Various paging 

The report contains papers on silico-tuberculosis, silicosis and related conditions. 
and on the influence of dusts on tuberculous infections. 


Health Insurance 


National health insurance. By W. J. Foster and F. G. Taylor. London, Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1937. 288 pp. (3d ed.) 
Designed as a general reference work, this book presents a statement of the 
principal provisions of the acts and regulations relating to national health insur- 
ance in the British Isles, and affords a general survey of the whole scheme. 


Housing 


Adequacy of urban housing in United States as measured by degree of crowding and 
type of sanitary facilities. Washington, U. S. Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Institute of Health, 1938. Various paging; mimeographed. (Pre- 
mre | Reports, National Health Survey, Sickness and Medical Care 
Series, Bulletin No. 5.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Can America build houses? By Miles L. Colean. New York, Public Affairs 

Committee, Inc., 1938. 31 pp., charts. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 19.) 

Statement of the problems confronting America in building houses, and a 
summary of the Federal program. 


Problems affecting housi a summary of points of view. New York, New York 
Building Congress, Tes. Land Utilization Committee, 1938. 39 pp.; biblio- 
graphy. 

Some factors which <n relationship between housing and health. By J. M. 
Dallavalle. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1937. 10 pp. (Re- 
print No. 1840, from Public Health Reports, July 23, 1937.) 

The author discusses the fundamental causal relationships between housing 
and health and the activities of health departments with regard to housing. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial injuries and the business cycle. By Max D. Kossoris. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 16 pp., charts. (Serial No. ht. 720, 
reprint from March 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Metal-mine accidents in United States during calendar year 1935. By \\. \. 
Adams and M. E. Kolhos. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, !935. 
51 pp. (Bulletin 410.) 


Quarry accidents in United States during calendar year 1935. By William W. 
Adams and Virginia E. Wrenn. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, !93/. 
60 pp. (Bulletin 408.) 


Twenty-first annual re of United States Employees’ Compensation Comm ssi", 
July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937. Washington, 1938. 78 pp. xs 

Contains information and statistics on operations under legislation providing 

for compensation to employees in certain employments within Federal jurisdi¢- 
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tion: United States Employees’ Compensation Act, Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, District of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and Federal Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts which include provisions 
for compensation to Federal emergency relief workers. During the fiscal year 
1937, the Commission received reports of 38,174 injuries to Federal civil em- 
ployees, excluding emergency workers; 41,033 to longshoremen and harbor workers; 
and 26,994 to private employees in the District of Columbia; in each case the 
number reported was the largest in the history of operation under the laws. 


Cost of compensation, kind of injuries, and occupational diseases [New York State), 
cases closed in 1933, 1934, 1935. New York, Department of Labor, 80 Centre 
Street, 1937. 142 pp. (Special Bulletin No. 191). 


Second annual report of South Carolina Industrial Commission, July 1, 1936, to 
June 30, 1937. Columbia, 1938. 11 pp. 

A summary tabulation shows that 3,296 employers, with approximately 200,000 
employees, were covered under the act. The number of cases filed with the com- 
mission was 22,841, and reports were received of 2,000 additional injuries which 
did not involve compensation or medical costs. Total compensation paid 
amounted to $238,884, and medical expense to $277,676. A brief report on safety 
activities is included in the report. 


Twentieth annual report of Workmen’s Compensation Board of Province of Alberta, 
for year ended December 31, 1937. Edmonton, 1938. 48 pp. 

Covers experience of the accident and pension funds for 1937. Altogether, 
13,177 injuries were reported. Compensation and pension payments amounted 
to $905,306. In 1936 reports were received of 12,381 injuries, and payments 
totaled $892,885. 

Also includes the annual report of the Mine Rescue and First Aid Department 
and operations under the Electrical Protection Act. 


Annual ‘we of Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1937. Winnipeg, 
1938. 34 pp. 

A summary + the experience for 1937 of the accident funds administered by 
the Board, with detailed statistical tables on 1936 industrial injuries. Reports 
were received during 1937 of 10,867 injuries, including 28 fatalities, as compared 
with 11,050 injuries with 48 fatalities during 1936. During 1936, expenditures 


for compensation and medical aid, and reserve for pension awards, amounted to 
$858,227. 


Eighth annual report of Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, for the 
calendar year 1937. Regina, 1938. 24 Pp. 

Presents provisional financial statement of the accident funds for 1937 and 
final statement for 1936. Claims were received in 1937 for 5,059 injuries, as 
against 5,402 reported in 1936. Compensation, medical aid, and pensions 
awarded during 1936 amounted to $477,888. 


—* 1935; fiskertrygden, 1935. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 1938. 26 
and 18 pp. 
Annual reports for the year 1935 on accident insurance for seamen and fisher- 


men in Norway. In Norwegian, with French translations of table of contents 
and table heads. 


An outline of current problems in workmen’s compensation. By Leon 8. Senior. 
‘> a of Casualty Actuarial Society, New York, November 13, 
» Pp. 1-16.) 


Transactions of Twenty-sizth National Safety Congress, Kansas City, Mo., October 
11-15, 1937. Chicago, National Safety Council, Inc. Vol. I, 1937, 627 pp.; 
Vol. II, 1938, 239 pe. 

Condensed reports of proceedings. Volume 1 covers the general sessions, the 
special subject sessions, and the industrial sessions, and volume 2, the child edu- 


cation, home safety, street and highway traffic, commercial-vehicle, and transit 
sessions of the congress. 


What to do in case of accident. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1937. 
71 pp., illus. (Miscellaneous Publication 21.) 

Covers also such sudden illnesses as those resulting from poisoning by various 

substances, heat exhaustion, sunstroke, etc. 
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Industrial Arts 


—— and the designer in industry. Londoi\, Council for Art and Industry, 1937 
pp. 
Good design is declared to be a matter of growing importance. In summarizin 
the main problem dealt with, the necessity for understanding between artist< pm 
manufacturers and of their working together as partners in industrial productioy 
is emphasized; recent progress in standards of design in a number of continenta| 
European nations is noted; and various suggested methods of training for indys. 
trial designers in Great Britain are outlined. ) 


Industrial arts—its interpretation in American schools. Washington, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1938. 125 pp. (Bulletin, 1937, No. 34.) 

According to this report of a committee appointed by the United States Com. 
missioner of Education, the general education of public-school pupils is not com. 
plete without concepts, understandings, and appreciations concerning manvu- 
facturing and its army of workers. Industrial arts should be included in the 
field of education, the committee holds, to furnish this important contribution 
to the pupil’s development. 


Training industrial designers. By Hudson Brisbine Roysher. (In Industria] 
Education Magazine, Peoria, Ill., May 1938, pp. 134-137.) 

This article describes the process of development of a new profession which calls 
for a special combination of abilities—those of the artist and those of the engineer. 
Emphasis is given to the need for establishing schools and opening courses in 
colleges and universities to meet the problem of training young men and young 
women to become experts in this new line of work. 


Design in the jewelry, silversmithing, and allied trades. London, Council for Art 
and Industry, 1937. 59 pp. 

Describes the industry and its occupations, the recruitment and training of 

workers, and the distribution of products, and makes various recommendations. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining under the Wagner Act. Durham, N. C., Duke University 
gs of Law, 1938. 159 pp. (Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. \, 
0. 2.) 
Collection of articles concerning the Wagner Act, with one on the settlement 
of industrial disputes in Great Britain. 


Problems of collective bargaining. Proceedings of Fourth Midwest Conference on 
Industrial Relations, held at University of Chicago, October 12, 1937. 
Edited by R. W. Stone. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
84 pp. (Studies in Business Administration, Vol. VIII, No. 2.) 


Labor courts. By Henri Binet. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, April 
1938, pp. 463-472.) 


Labor on the march. By Edward Levinson. New York, Harper & Bros., 1938. 
325 pp. 

An account of the happenings in the labor movement during and since N. R. A. 
days, particularly of the personalities and immediate events leading to what the 
author describes as “‘the American separation of labor’ and the “triumph of the 
C. I. O.”’ Ineludes a journalistic description of the sit-down strikes in Akron 
and Flint, and the C. I. O.’s drive in the steel industry. 


Seniority in promotion and discharge—a list of references. Washington, |. 5. 
Department of Labor, Library, June 1, 1938. 7 pp.; mimeographed. 
International Labor Relations 


Report of Director of International Labor Office to International Labor Conference, 
24th session, Geneva, Switzerland, 19388. Geneva, 1938. 81 pp. 
The measure of economic recovery which took place during 1937 is considere¢ 
in the light of the disturbed political situation in many countries and the abn: yrmal 
activity of war industries. Employment conditions, wages, and social insurance 
are reviewed and special attention is given to hours of work, particularly to effects 
of the introduction of the 40-hour week in France and applications of the shorter 
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working week in other countries. The remainder of the report is devoted to the 
progress of the International Labor Organization and to the direction its activities 
may take in the future. 


The United States, League of Nations, and International Labor Organization during 
1937. By a group of Americans in Geneva. Geneva, Geneva Research 
Center, 1938. 72 pp. (Geneva Studies, Vol. IX, No. 1.) 

One of a series of annual reports on the relations of the United States with the 
League of Nations, the International Labor Office, and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 


Labor Bureaus 


The North Carolina Department of Labor. By A. L. Fletcher, Commissioner. 
(In Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 
ton, May 1938, pp. 5-7.) 


Labor Legislation and Court Decisions 


The legal status of women in the United States of America, January 1, 1938: Report 
for Iowa. ashington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1938. 10 pp. (Bulletin 
No. 157-14.) 

Section of a report to include all the States. The information for each State 
will be issued in separate pamphlet form, the report for lowa being the first one 
available in the series. 


State labor laws for women, December 31, 1937: Part I, Summary. By Florence P. 
Smith. ashington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1938. 16 pp. (Bulletin 
No. 156.) 

The complete report of which this is a summary is to be published in sections 
covering, respectively, hours; home work; prohibited occupations, and seats; 
minimum-wage laws and orders. 


Annotations on small loan laws, based on sixth draft of uniform small loan law. 
By F. B. Hubachek. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1938. Ixv, 
255 pp. 


Ensayos sobre politica social. By Diego Guzman Perez. Santiago de Chile, 
mprenta y Libreria ‘‘Artes y Letras,” 1937. 297 pp. 

Contains an analysis of Chilean legislation concerning labor and social welfare 

(including cooperatives and workers’ housing), and a section showing the extent to 

which conventions of the International Labor Organization have been adopted 

in Chile, with statistics of number of persons covered. 


A guide to the Factories Act, 1937. London, Home Office, 1938. 51 pp. 
A discussion of the provisions of the British Factories Act of 1937, which is 
designed to secure safe and healthful working conditions in manufacturing and in 
certain other operations. The act is a consolidating and amending measure 
replacing the Factory and Workshop Act of 1901 and various later acts. 


Labor Organization 


Introduction to American trade-unionism. By Elsie Gliick. New York, Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, Inc., 1937. 104 pp. 


Labor’s new millions. By Mary Heaton Vorse. New York, Modern Age Books, 
Inec., 1938. 312 pp.; bibliography. 

A story of the expansion of trade-unionism during the past few years—more 
particularly the story of the C. I. O. drive into the mass-production industries 
and among white-collar and agricultural workers. Recent strikes by rubber, 
steel, and automobile workers are portrayed by the author, who was an eye 
witness and was personally acquainted with most of the leaders as well as with 
hundreds of the rank and file. 


once, Fifty years of the machinists union. By A. O. Wharton, president of International 
Association of Machinists. (In Labor Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau 
ered of Labor Statistics, Washington, May 1938, pp. 1-4, illus.) 


_ A trade-union library: Selected book list and sources of current information for trade- 
reacts unton executive. Pre by Helen Baker. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
. University, Industrial Relations Section, 1938. 30 pp. 


yrter 
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Labor Standards 


Labor Standards, Vol. 1, No. 1. Washington, U. 8. Division of Labor Standards 
April 1938. 16 pp. z 
Labor Standards is a printed expansion of the original mimeographed bu \letip 
issued by the Division of Labor Standards of the U. 8. Department of Labo, 
This first issue contains discussions of the functions and work of State labor de. 
partments, labor legislation and its administration, and efforts of various orgap. 
ized bodies to promote labor standards, and notes regarding conferences anq 
other matters of labor interest. 


Leisure-Time Utilization 


Leisure-time leadership—W. P. A. recreation projects. Washington, U.S. Works 
Progress Administration, 1938. 40 pp. 
This survey of recreation work shows the extent of participation in the foy; 
major classes of recreational activities—physical, social, cultural, and thera. 
peutic—throughout the country. The percentage distribution of participant. 
hours on W. P. A. projects is shown by type of recreation, by age of participants 
and by region. The study also affords information on the training and experi- 
ence of workers employed on recreation projects. 


L’ aspiration ouvriére vers la culture et les loisirs des travailleurs. By Mare Dubois. 
Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1937. 59 pp. 
Study of workers’ cultural aspirations as related to the increased leisure resulting 
from shorter working hours. 


Minimum Wage 


A year of the minimum wage. Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, Apri! 1938. 
7 pp., mimeographed. 

The District of Columbia minimum wage for women in retail trade—how the $17 
minimum was established. Washington, American Retail Federation, 1938. 
36 pp. 

The New York minimum wage law and the retailer. Washington, American Retail 
Federation, 1938. 6 pp., mimeographed. 


Mining Industry 
Twenty-sizth annual report of State Mine Inspector of Arizona, for year ending 
November 30, 19387. Phoenix, 1938. 24 pp. 
Includes a directory of mining companies and information on fatal and serious 
injuries. 
Thirty-ninth annual report of mining industry of Idaho, for year 1937. Boise, 
Inspector of Mines, 1938. 309 pp., maps, illus. 
Data on mineral resources and production, employment, accidents, and mine 
safety and hygiene. Includes a descriptive directory of companies, by counties. 


Nineteenth annual report of North Dakota Coal Mine Inspection Depariment. 
Bismarck, 1937. 36 pp. 
Summary information for the year ending June 30, 1937, on mine and _ boiler 
inspections, mine production, first aid and safety equipment in mines, and fatal 
and nonfatal injuries, by companies. 


Nutrition 
II* Congrés Scientifique International de ’ Alimentation: La science de Valimeniation 
en 1937. Alengon, France, Imprimerie Alengonnaise, [1937?]. Various 
paging. % 
Collection of reports presented at an international congress on nutrition. 
Occupations 
Occupational information—farming. Chicago, National Youth Administration 


of Illinois, 1938. 49 pp., charts, illus. (Research Report No. 5, revised.) 
One of a series of monographs on occupations in a variety of industries. 


Guages of sons and daughters of Mississippi cotton farmers. By Dorothy 
ickins. State College, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, 1937. 
132 pp. (Bulletin No. 318.) 
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Old-Age Care and Insurance 


(dministering old-age insurance. By John J. Corson. (In Social Security Bulle- 
~ tin, U. 8. Social Security Board, Washington, May 1938, pp. 3-6.) 


Institutional care of the aged in Allegheny County. By Katherine A. Biehl and 
Jane A. Ailey. 4 pp. (In The Federator, Pittsburgh, December 1937, pp. 
256-259; also reprinted.) 


Older Worker in Industry 


Careers after forty. By Walter B. Pitkin. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Ine., 1937. 273 pp. 

Shows that changes which have been occurring in various fields, including 
industry, are opening opportunities not only for middle-aged men and women but 
also for young people. The author’s findings are based on hundreds of inter- 
views in all parts of the United States and on consultations with occupational 
experts, business men, and other authorities. 
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Personnel Management 
= Human nature at work. By Jean L. Shepard. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1938. 219 pp. 

Presents important findings from a long and first-hand experience in the field 
of personnel selection and training, and sets forth the advantages both to em- 
ployers and employees of solving personnel problems through a psychological and 
psychiatric approach. 


Understanding and training employees. New York, American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1938. 46pp. (Personnel Series, No. 35.) 


Job analysts. ‘ed Edward Salner. (In Personnel Journal, New York, May 1938, 
pp. 31-35. 
Sets forth what the author considers the essential qualifications for a job 
analyst and the kind of preparatory training required. Also evaluates certain 
tests for applicants for employment. 


International aspects of the terminology and ideology of management. By Hugo 
von Haan. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, April 1938, pp. 
419-439.) 

An effort to clarify and reconcile the meanings in various countries of terms 
connected with the management of labor and of organized or institutional activi- 
ties. There are discussions of the equivalents in various languages of such 
widely used terms as “scientific management,’ ‘‘rationalization,” ‘national 
economy,” and ‘‘planning.”’ 
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Prices 


Retail prices of food [in the United States], 1923-36. Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1938. 203 pp. (Bulletin No. 635.) 


Retail prices in certain towns in 1937. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
March 1938, pp. 396-401; also reprinted.) 

In continuation of inquiries made by the International Labor Office in previous 
years, the results of which have been published in the International Labor Review, 
this article presents data on average retail prices of certain items of food and fuel 
in October 1937 in specified towns in 25 countries. In general, the countries 
covered are the same as those represented in the Office’s annual wage inquiry. 


Prices, price indexes, and exchange rates in Java, 1913-1937. Batavia, Central 
Bureau of Statistics, 1938. 70 pp. In Dutch and English. (Bulletin 


No. 146.) : 
Relief Measures and Statistics 


Effects of works program on rural relief: A survey of rural relief cases closed in 
seven States, July through November 1935. By Rebecca Farnham and Irene 
Link. Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, Division of 
Social Research, 1938. 115 PP.» charts. (Research Monograph XIII.) 

Diseloses that in some of the States covered by the survey State and local 

Programs of public aid had not been sufficiently developed by the end of 1935 to 
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take over the entire residual load of needy unemployed and unemployable 
not provided for through Federal agencies. 


Rural youth on relief. By Bruce L. Melvin. Washington, U. 8S. Works Progreg 
Administration, Division of Social Research, 1937. 112 pp., maps, charts 
illus. (Research Monograph XI.) 7 

The study was based on the remaining relief load in October 1935 and «: vered 

304 counties in 31 States together with 83 New England townships. 


Retail Trade 


The chain store problem—a critical analysis. By Theodore N. Beckman anq 

Herman C. Nolen. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 359 pp 

There is a brief discussion of comparative labor standards in chain stores and 
independent stores. 


Retail store operation. By Paul H. Nystrom. New York, Ronald Press (o. 
1937. 702 pp. 
Written for persons wishing to prepare themselves for executive positions jy 
retail stores, the book aims to present the basic knowledge required in retail-store 
operation. Chapters are included on personnel, employment service, salaries 
and wages, employees’ welfare, retail selling and salesmanship, training for retail- 
ing, and retail prices and price making. 


Social Insurance (General) 


Offentlig forsorg og aldersrente i regnskabsaaret, 1985-36. Copenhagen, Statistiske 
Departement, 1938. 101 pp. (In Danish and French.) 
Statistics of operation of social insurance and old-age retirement in Denmark 
for fiscal year 1935-36. 


The investment of compulsory social insurance funds. By Cyrille Dechamp. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, March 1938, pp. 275-300.) 
The author discusses problems arising in the investment of social-insurance 
funds, with special reference to present economic and monetary instability. 


Technological Changes 


Systems of shop management in the cotton-garment industry. By N. I. Stone. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 22 pp. (Serial No. R. 
752, reprint from June 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 


~~ in technology and labor requirements in crop production: Potatoes. By 

. E. Knowlton, R. B. Elwood, and E. G. McKibben. Washington, U. 5. 
Works Progress Administration, 1938. xiii, 134 pp., charts, illus. (Na- 
tional Research Project, Studies of Changing Techniques and Employment 
in Agriculture, Report No. A-—4.) 

The study covers six local areas prominent in potato production. Between 
1909 and 1936 the smallest decline in number of man-hours per acre was from 
88.8 to 78.8, and the largest decline was from 87.9 to 70.5. There was a decline 
in number of man-hours per 100 bushels in all except one of the six areas, where 
there was an increase from 37.1 to 41.5 hours per 100 bushels. The largest decline 
per 100 bushels was from 42.1 to 24.7 hours, or 41.3 percent. The causes of 
changes and variations in the productivity of labor in potato farming include 
production practices, potato-growing equipment, varieties of potatoes used, and 
types of soil. 


Technical progress and unemployment: An inquiry into the obstacles to economic 
expansion. By Emil Lederer. Geneva, International Labor Office (Amer- 
ican branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.), 1938. 267 pp. 
(Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 22.) ; 

The author emphasizes the growing importance of capital-saving technical 

changes as compared with labor-saving-changes and points out that during 4 
period of unemployment capital-saving changes tend to aggravate the problem of 
depression because they add to the difficulty of profitable investment in capital 
goods, required in a private economy to take up the slack of employment. [he 
central problem of maintaining a permen® under conditions of technical prog- 
ress is viewed as the maintenance of a balanced allocation of productive resources 
to capital- i ndustries and consumption-goods industries. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 221 
Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


De organisatie van de verplichte verzekering tegen werkloosheid. By Henri Fuss. In 
two parts: Part 1, Brussel, Imprimerie E. Guyot, 1937, 245 pp.; Part 2, 
Brussel, Moniteur Belge, 1937, 80 pp. 

2eport on an investigation of the obligatory unemployment-insurance system 
in Belgium, including information on legislation, organization, administration, 
contributions, and benefits. 


La main-d’ euvre et le chémage: I, La sélection et la réeducation professionnelles des 
chémeurs, 1937; II, La réorganization du placement, 1937; III, Le chémage des 
travailleurs intellectuels. Melun, France, Conseil National Economique, 1937 
(Parts I and II), 1938 (Part III). Various paging. 

Conclusions adopted at different meetings of the French economic council, 
regarding the selection of unemployed persons for training and their occupational 
reeducation; organization and coordination of public and private employment 
agencies; and measures taken to provide assistance for unemployed intellectual 
workers. 


Report of Remmiery. of Labor, New Zealand, upon activities and proceedings under 

Employment Promotion Act, 1936. Wellington, 1937. 33 pp., maps, charts. 

An account of accomplishments under this legislation whereby unemployment 
has been reduced. 


Vacations With Pay 


Report of Committee on Holidays With Pay [Great Britain]. London, 1938. 79 pp. 
(Cmd. 5724.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Wages and Hours of Work 


Union scales of wages and hours in printing trades, May 15, 1937. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 57 pp. (Bulletin No. 655.) 


Wages and normal hours of work in certain occupations in various towns in October 
1987. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, March 1938, pp. 370-396; 
also reprinted.) 

This study is a continuation of previous inquiries on the subject made by the 

International Labor Office and published in the International Labor Review. 

The data in the present article cover 30 occupations in 69 towns in 23 countries. 


In general, the countries represented are the same as those covered in the Office’s 
annual inquiry on prices. 


Australian wage policy, 1929-1937. By W. B. Reddaway. (In International 
Labor Review, Geneva, March 1938, pp. 314-337.) 


Shows the effects of prosperity and depression on the wage-fixing machinery 
provided by law in Australia. 


Youth Problems 


N. Y. Spores lin Kentucky|—review of activities, 1935-1936. Louisville, Na- 
tional Youth Administration for Kentucky, 1937. 66 pp., maps, charts. 


N. Y, A. student aid. Address delivered by Aubrey Williams, Executive Director 
of National Youth Administration, before joint meeting of college and 
university administrators and secondary school officials, Harrisburg, Pa., 
September 23, 1937. Louisville, National Youth Administration for Ken- 
tucky, [19377]. 11 pp.; mimeographed. 


Youth tell their story: A study of the conditions and attitudes of young people in 
Maryland between the ages of 16 and 24. By Howard M. Bell. ashington, 
— Council on Education, American Youth Commission, 1938. 

pp. 

This survey, covering 13,000 individuals, represents one of the outstanding 
ee of the American Youth Commission. According to the findings, 
the following are among the major youth problems: Equalizing educational 
Opportunities; adequate vocational guidance; appropriate and adequate voca- 
tional training; finding employment for young people as they leave school; 


establishing them in economic security through reorganization of the secondary 
schools; training of youth for the constructive use of leisure; increased attention 
75903—38——15 
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to health education, including social and personal hygiene; a program {vr the 
training of our future citizens as to civic responsibilities and privileges; ai the 
need for community planning for youth. 


Forums for young people: A study of problems and plans involved in providing forym 
discussions for Tw ae and ~~ students, and for young people in the 
community. By J. W. Studebaker, P. H. Sheats, and C.S. Williams. Wash. 
ington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1938. 113 pp., illus.; bibliography 
(Bulletin, 1937, No. 25.) is 


General Reports 


Official year book of Commonwealth of Australia, 1937. Canberra, Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, [19387]. 1021 pp. 

Data are included on production, prices and cost of living, employment, wages 
and hours of labor, industrial disputes, accidents in mines, and labor and employer 
organizations. Certain of the statistics are brought down to 1937, but most of 
those on the topics mentioned are for 1936 or earlier years. 


L’ Evolution de Véconomie francaise, 1910—-1937—1tableaux statistiques. Paris, 
l'Institut Scientifique de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, 1937. 280 pp. 
Series of tables covering economic conditions in France from 1910 to 1937, 
including data on employment, wages, wholesale and retail prices, industria] 
production, unemployment relief, and labor disputes. 


Ministry of Labor report for year 1937. London, 1938. 136 pp. (Cmd. 5717.) 
The matters covered by the report include employment and unemployment, 

employment service, training and welfare schemes for the unemployed, unemploy- 

ment insurance and assistance, and administration of the trade board acts. 


A social survey of Plymouth [England]. By R. M. Taylor. London, P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd., 1938. 67 pp., maps. 
—- on family composition, age distribution, housing, income, and related 
subjects. 


Statistical abstract for British India with statistics, where available, relating to certain 
Indian States from 1926-27 to 1935-36. Delhi, Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics, 1938. 1017 pp. 

The numerous subjects on which data are presented include average number of 
persons employed daily in different industries, accidents in factories, occupations, 
retail and wholesale prices, cost of living, and pensions. 


Undersékningar rérande vissa arbetstidsfirhdllanden inom bagerindringen samt 
hotell- och restaurangndringen. Stockholm, Socialstryrelsen, 1938. 94 pp. 
Results of an a of labor conditions in Swedish bakeries, hotels, and 
restaurants in 1937. he survey covered 7,436 bakery and pastry establishments 
employing 35,276 workers; and 17,000 hotel and restaurant establishments with 
nearly 50,000 workers. 


Proceedings of twenty-third annual meeting of National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, held at St. Paul, August 29 to September 1, 1937. Washington, 
[1938]. 415 pp. 

One of the addresses at the general sessions was on “Strikes and labor,”’ and 
another on “The Catholic youth organization.” Among the subjects discussed 
at the sectional meeting on social and economic problems were: The social and 
economic implications of unemployment compensation; the problem / the 
migrant worker in agriculture; and the Catholic and American solution of the 
farm-labor problem. 


Urban sociology. By Earl E. Muntz. New York, Macmillan Co., 1938. 742 pp. 

The volume is divided into five parts—evolution of the modern city, housing, 
public health and safety, education, and recreation. In the section on housing, 
concise statements are given covering individual low-cost dwellings supplied by 
different agencies in urban centers. 


Wages, prices, and recovery. By Paul H. Douglas, C. T. Murchison, and O. M. W. 
. (In Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Columbia 
University Press, New York, February 21, 1938, pp. 5-31.) 
Transcripts of radio addresses and discussions. 
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